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BOOK IX. 

4 Water Party. 
ur ball dreſs of Camilla was not 
yet ready, when ſhe ſet out for the 


amuſement of the morning. Melmond, 


upon this occaſion, was forced into the 
excurſion; his ſiſter repreſented, ſo pa- 


thetically, the ungrateful ill-breeding of 


ſequeſtering himſelf from a company of 


which it muſt fo publicly be judged 


Eugenia would make one, with the im- 
poſſibility of for ever eſcaping the ſight 
of Indiana, that he could not, in com- 


mon decency, any longer poſtpone 


vol. v. 2 9 the 
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the double ee he almoſt equally 
- dreaded. | . 

And this, with all that oonld aggravate 
its miſery, from ſeeing the two objects 
together, immediately occurred. Sir 
Hugh Tyrold's coach, containing Miſs 3 


; Margland, Indiana, Eugenia, and Dr. 
Orkborne, was arrived juſt before that 
of Mrs, Berlinton; and, the morning 

being very fine, they had juſt alighted, to 

Join the company aſſembling upon the 

beech for the expedition. Miſs Marg- 

land ſtill continued to exact the attend- 


ance of the Doctor, though his wry looks 


and ſluggiſh pace always proclaimed his 
ill will to the taſk. But Clermont, the 
only proper beau for her parties, was 
completely unattainable. He had con- 3 
_ nected himſelf with young Halder, and 
| his aſſociates, from whom, while he re- 
ceived inſtructions relative to the ſtables 
and the dog-kennels, he returned, with I 
ſuitable edification, leſſons on the culi- = 
_ nary art. 'Y 


Melmond, deeply diſtreſſed, belopght : 1 
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CAMILLA 3 
his ſiſter not to alight till the laſt mo- 
ment. She pitied him too ſincerely not 
to comply; and, in a very ſhort time, 
ſhe had herſelf an aggregate of almoſt 
all the ge nelemen on the beech n 


the coach. | 
Among te, the firſt to prof 8 


Vard were the two Weſtwyns, each en- 


raptured to again ſee Camilla; and the 
moſt ſucceſsful in obtaining notice was 


lord Valhurſt, with whom Camilla ſtill 

thought it prudent, however irkſome, to 
diſcourſe, rather than receive again the 

aſſiduities of Henry: but her mind, far 


from them all, was hovering on the edge 
of the ſhore, where Edgar was walking. 
Edgar, for ſome time paſt, had joined 


the utmoſt uneaſineſs what conduct to 
purſue with regard to the friends of Ca- 
milla, to the heart-rending deciſion of 


parting from her for ever. He- ſoon 
learnt the new land dangerous manner in 
which Mrs. Berlinton ſpent her even- 
4ngs, and the idea that moſt _—_ Mit 
occurred to him, was imparting it to 

| 18:2... Mr. 


1 air 
Mr. Tyrold. But in what way could he 
addreſs that gentleman, without firſt 
knowing if Camilla had acquainted him 
with the ſtep ſhe had taken? He felt 
too ſtrongly the ſevere blow it would 
prove, not to wiſh ſoftening it with every | 
palliation; and while theſe ſtill lingering 
feelings awed his proceedings, his ſervant | 
| learnt, from Molly Mill, that Melmond 
had been favourably received at Cleves, 


as a fuitor to E ugenia. Fin lng ieee, A 


an alliance likely to take place with the | 
brother, he gave up his plan of remon- | 
ſtrating againſt the fiſter, except in 
private counſel to Camilla; for which, | 
and for uttering his fearful adieu, he : 


was now waiting but to ſpeaks to her | 
__ unobſerved. 


Still, however, with pain unabating, 

he ſaw the eager approach to her of 
Henry, with diſguſt that of lord Val- 
hurſt, and with alarm the general herd. 
Lord Pervil, the young nobleman who 


. dieemed it worth while to be at the ex- 


pence of ſeveral hundred pounds, 1 in or- 


der 
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der to let the world know how old he 


was, now, with his mother, a widow lady, 


and ſome other relations, came down in 


a ſuperb new equipage, to the water- ſide. 1 


Mrs. Berlinton could not be fo ſingular, 
W as not to join in the general crowd, that 
| flocked around them with congratula- 


tions; and all parties, in a few minutes, 


were aſſembled on one ſpot. 


Edgar, when he had ſpoken to the | 
group to which the honours of the day 
belonged, made up to Camilla, gravely 


enquired after her health; and then 


placed himſelf as near to her as he was 
able, in the hope of conferring with her 


when the company began to move. 


Fer ſpirits now roſe, and her proſpects 
re-opened to their wiſhed termination. 
All her regret was for Henry, who ſaw 
her preſent avoidance, and bemoaned her 
long - abſence, with a ſadneſs that re- 
proached and afflicted her. 

A very fine yacht, and three large . 
ſure-· boats, were in readineſs for this com- 
. ſurrounded by various other veſ- 


* IS ſel 
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ſels of all ſorts and conditions, which were 
filled with miſcellaneous parties, why 
meant to partake the ſame gales for their 
own diverſion or curioſity. The invited 
ſet was now ſummoned to the water, lord | 
Pervil and his relations leading the way | 
by a ſmall boat to the yacht, to which 
Mrs. Berlinton and the Cleves party were 
particularly ſelected gueſts. = 
Camilla, depending upon the aſſiſtance 
of Edgar, in paſſing through the boat to 
the yacht, fo obviouſly turned from | 
| Henry, that he loſt all courage for perſe- | 
vering in addreſſing her, and was even, 
though moſt unwillingly, retiring from a 
vicinity in which he ſeemed palpably ob- 
truſive, had not his father inſiſted upon 
detaining him, whiſpering, Be of good 
Heart, Hal! the girl will come round 

yet. 598 

dgar kept n near her, with a 
deſign that was the counterpart of her 
own with, of offering her his hand when 
it was her turn to enter the boat; but 
; they were both re the Peer, not 
8 . Waiting 
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waiting that rotation, preſented her his 
arm as ſoon as lady Pervil had led the 


? ' way. There was no redreſs, though Ca- 
milla was as much ER as either of 5 
= the young rivals. 


Lord Valhurſt did not long: exult in 


his victory; the unſteadineſs of the boat 


made. him rather want help for himſelt, 
than find force to beſtow it upon another, 
and, upon mounting at the helm to paſs 
her on to the yacht, he tottered, his foot 
Mlipt, and he muſt have ſunk between the 
two veſſels, had not a waterman caught 
him up, and dragged him into the yacht, 
with no further misfortune than a bruiſed 

ſhin, wet legs and feet, and a deplorably 
ruefuk countenance, n nn. iright 
and mortzfication. 150 

Edgar, not wholly onfaſaititas Geek 

an accident might happen, was darting 
into the boat to ſnatch Camilla from its 
participation, when he felt himſelf .forci- 
bly pulled back, and ſaw, at the fame 
moment, Henry, who had alſo ſtarted 
forward, but whom nothing had retard- 


„ te 
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= ed, anticipate his purpoſe, and aid his 
into the Fachl. 

Looking round to ee by har; or by. 
how; he had fo unaccountably been 
= Aftopt, he perceived old Mr. Weſtwyn, his 

forefinger upon his noſe in ſign of ſilence 
and ſecreſy, graſping him by the coat. 
What is the humour of this, Sir?“ 
| cried he, indignantly. 
Mir. Weftwyn, ſtill making bis token 
_--: fie diſcretion, and bending forward to 
ſpeak in his ear, ſaid, Do, there's a 
good ſoul, let my boy help that young 
lady. Hal will be much obliged to you, 
1 can tell your and he's a _ good 
R had. e 
e nature of Edgar. was too candid 
to ſuffer his wrath to reſiſt a requeſt ſo 
ſimple in fincerity ; but deeply he fighed 
to find, by its implication, that the paſ- 
ſion of Henry was 5 thus ſtill fed with 
The paſſing of other ladies, with their 
eſquires, prevented him, who had no 
lady he wiſhed to conduct, from making 


\ 
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Z * way yet into the yacht; and the ho- 
neſt old gentleman, detained by the ſame 
reaſon, entered promptly into the hiſtory 
of the preſent ſituation of his ſon with 
4 regard to Camilla; relating, frankly, that 

be thought her the ſweeteſt girl in the 

world, except that ſhe did not know her 


own mind; for ſhe had been ſo pleaſect 


with his ſon firſt of all, that he really 
thought he ſhould oblige her by mak-_ 
ing it a match: © which I could not,, 
added he, © have the heart to refuſe to 
a girl that gave the boy ſuch a good cha- 
racter. You'd be ſurpriſed to know ho- 
ſhe took to him ! you may be proud, 
ſays ſhe to me, you may be proud of 
your ſon! which is what I ſhall never 
forget; for though I loved Hal juſt the 
ſame before, I never could tell but what 
it was only becauſe he was my own. 
And I'm ſo afraid of behaving like a 
blind old gooſe, that I often ſnub Hal, 
when he's no more to blame than I am 
myſelf, for fear of his getting out of my 
hands, and behaving like a certain young | 
v4 man 


19 8 
man he has been brought up with, and 
who, I aſſure you, deſerves to have his 
ears cropt ten times a day, for one piece 
of impudence or other. I ſhould! not 
have been ſorry if he'd fallen into the 
water along with that old lord, whom 
I don't wiſh much good to neither; for, 
between friends, it ſeems to me that it's 
he that has put her out of concert with 
my poor Hal: for all of a ſudden, nobody 
can tell why nor wherefore, ſhe takes 
it into her head there's nothing elſe 
worth liſtening to, but juſt his old com- 
pliments. And my poor Fal, after 
thinking ſhe had fuch a kindneſs for 
him, that he had nothing to do but put 
on his beſt coat—for.I told him I'd have 
none of his new-fangled modes of af- 
ſting my worthy old friend, by going 
to him ke a poſtillion, with a cropt head, 


and half a coat—after thinking he'd only 


to aſk his conſent, for he'd got mine 
without ever a word, all at once, with- 
out the leaſt quarrel, or either I or Hal 
ging her the leaſt oftence, ſhe won't ſo 
much 
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much as let ies e to her; 4 hs 


turns off to that old fellow that tumbled 


into the water there; and had” near 


made her ſlip in after, if it had not been 


for my ſon's ſtopping her, which I ſha'n't 


forget your kindneſs in letting him do; 

but what's more, ſhe won't ſpeak to me 
neither! though all J want is to aſk her 
the reaſon of her behaviour! which 1 

| ſhall certainly do, if I can catch her any 
five minutes away from that lord; for 
you'll never believe what good Gionds £ 


we were, before ſhe took ſo to tim. We 


three, that is, ſhe and I, and Hal, uſed 
to ſpeak: to nobody elle, ſcarce. Poor 
Hal thought: he'd got it all his o.]n 


way. And I can't but own I thought 


as much myſelf ; for there was no know- 
ing ſhe'd hold herſelf fo above us, all at 


once. I aſſure you, if we don't bring her 
to, it will go pretty hard with us; for 1 


like her juſt as well as Hal does. I'd 


have made over to them the beſt half of 

my income immediately“ 
Edgar had never yet felt ſuch ſerious 
3.6 diſpleaſure 


"'» | -DAMILLA. £7 
diſpleaſure againſt Camilla, as | ſeized him 
upon this artleſs narrative. To have 


| trifled thus, and, as he beheved, moſt 
wantonly, with the feelings and peace of 


two amiable perſons, whether from the - 1 


vanity of making a new conqueſt, or the 
tyranny of perſecuting an old one, ſhewed 

a love of power the moſt unjuſtifiable, and 
a levity the moſt unpardonable. And 
when he confidered himſelf as exactly 
in the ſame ſuſpenſive embarraſſment, as 


a young man of little more than 4 


fortnight's acquaintance, he felt indig- 5 : 
nantly aſhamed of fo humiliating a ri- | 


| _  valry, and a ſtrong diminution of re- 


gret at his preſent purpoſe. 
Melmond, meanwhile, preſſed by his 
 fiſter, ſeconded by his own ſenſe of pro- 
priety, had forced himſelf to the Cleves“ 
party ; and, after bowing civilly to Miſs 
Margland, who courteouſly ſmiled upon 
one whom ſhe imagined would become 
maſter of Cleves, and moſt profoundly - 
to Indiana, who coloured, but deigned 
not the ſmalleſt ſalutation in return, 
offered 
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= offered his hand to Eugenia; ; but with a 
mind ſo abſorbed, and ſteps ſo uncertain, 
IF that he was unable to afford her any 
aſſiſtance; and her lameneſs and help- 


leflneſs made her fo much require it, 
that ſhe was m danger of falling every 
moment; yet ſhe felt in Paradiſe; ſhe 
thought him but enfeebled, as ſhe was 
enfeebled herſelf, by a tender ſenſibility; 
and danger, therefore, was not merely 
2M braved, it was it was Precious to 

FW 
| Indiana now conſole er moctifies: 


tion, with the ſolace of believing a reta- 
| hation at hand, that would overcome the 


_ otherwite indelible diſgrace of being ſu- 
perſeded by Eugenia in a conqueſt. : 
Full of Her own little ſcheme, ſhe impe- 
riouſly refuſed all offers of aid, and 
walked on alone, till croſſing the boat, 
the gave a ſhriek at every ſtep, made ha- 
zardous by her wilful rejection of affiſt- 
| ance, and acted over again the charm of 
terror, of which ſhe well recollected the 

Power upon a former occafion. 


E PF 
Theſe were ſounds to vibrate but tos 
furely to the heart” of Melmond; he 
turned involuntarily to look at her; her 
beauty had all its original enchantment; 
and he ſnatched away his eyes. He led 
on her whom ſtill leſs he durſt view; but 
another glance, thus ſurprifed from him, 
ſhewed Indiana unguarded, unprotected; 
his imagination painted her immediately in 
a watery grave; and, ſeeing Eugenia ſafe, 
though not accommodated, he ruſhed 
back to the boat, and with trembling re- 
ſpect implored her to accept his aid. 
Trriumphant, now, ſhe conceived herſelf 
in her turn, and looking at him with 
haughty diſdain, ſaid, ſhe choſe to go 
alone; and when again he conjured her 


not to riſk her precious ſafety, added, 1 


« You know you don't care about it; ſo 
pray go to your Miſs. Eugenia Tyrold.” 
Young Melmond, delicate, . refined, 
and well bred, was preciſely amongſt the 
firſt. to feel, that a reply ſuch as this 
muſt be claſſed amongſt the reverſe of 
thoſe three epithets — had it come from 
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any mouth but that of Indiana but love 


is deaf, as well as blind, to every defe& 


of its choſen object, during the ſeaſon 
of paſſion: from her, therefore, this 
anſwer, leaving unobſerved the littleneſs 
and ſpleen which compoſed it, retained' 
but ſo much of meaning as belongs to 
announeing jealouſy, and in giving him 


that idea, filled him with ſenſations that . 


almoſt tore him aſunder. 
Urged by her Pique, ſhe n 
and with real riſk, to jump into the 
pacht alone; though, if ſwayed by any 
leſs potent motive, ſhe would ſooner 
have remained in the boat the whole 
day. But what is the ftrength which 
may be put upon a par with inclination? 
and what the general courage that ou : 
enterprize will not exceed? 
| Melmond, who only to ſome amia- 
ple cauſe could attribute whatever flow- 
ed from ſo beautiful an object, hay- 
ing once ſtarted the idea of jealouſy, - 
could give its ſource only to love: 
the impure ſpring of envy entered not 
into his ſuggeſtions. What, then, was his 
diſtraction, 


J 
diſtraction, to think himſelf fo greatly 


miſerable! to believe he was ſecretly fa- 
voured by Indiana, at the inſtant of his 

firſt devoirs to another! Duty and de- 

ſire were equally urgent to be heard; he 


ſhrunk in utter deſpondence from the two 


objects that ſeemed to perſonify both, and 
retreated, to the utmoſt of his power, | 


from the ſight of either. : 

Miſs Margland had more than 
echoed every ſcream of Indiana, though 
nobody had ſeemed to hear her. Dr. 


Orkborne, the only beau he could 
_ compel into her ſervice, was miſſing ; her 
eye and voice alike every where de- 
manded him in wain; he neither ap- 

peared to her view, nor anſwered her in- 
dignant calls—Nor, indeed, though ſhe 
forced his attendance, had ſne the moſt 


remote hope of inſpiriting him to any 


gallantry : but ſtill he was a man, and 


ſhe thought 1t a mark of conſequence to 


have one in her train; nor was it by 
any means nothing to her to torment Dr. 
© Gaben with her reproaches. To diſ- 


 politiops 
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ZE pofitions highly iraſcible, it is frequently 


| | more gratifying to have a ſubject of 


complaint than of acknowledgment. 


The ladies being now all accommo- 
dated upon the deck, failing orders were 
given, when an © holla! holla !” mak. 
ing the company look round, Lynmere 
deſired to be admitted. All the party 


| intended for the yacht were already on 


board, and lord Pervil told Mr. Lyn- 
mere he would find a very good place in 
one of the pleaſure boats: but he an- 
ſwered he was juſt come from them, and 
= preferred going in the yacht. Lord 
Pervil then only hoped the ladies would 
excuſe being a little crowded. Edgar 
had already glided in, and Mr. Weſt- 
= wyn had openly declared, when aſked to 
go to one of the boats, that he always 
went where Hal went, be it where it 
might. Ne 
3 Clermont, now, elbowing his way into 
a group of gentlemen, and addreſſing 
Retr to young Halder, who was a- 


mongſt 


uber you have? 


„J — — — a * 
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mongſt them, faid: * Do you know 
what they've got to eat here 1 
Mor? 


1 What the dence! | have not you ex- 


amined the larder? I have been looking 
over the three boats, — there's nothing 
upon earth !—fo I came to ſee if I could | 
. do any better here.” 


Halder vowed if there were nothing ” 


5 to eat, he would ſooner jump over board, 


and ſwim to ſhore, than go ſtarving on. 
„ . Starving?” ſaid Mr. Weſtwyn, 


* why I ſaw, myſelf, ſeveral baſkets of 
proviſions taken into each of the boats.” 


Only ham and fowls,” | anfirered 
Clermont, contemptuouſly. 
« Only ham and towls ? why what 


O the d fied "i * 


* faces, © not that antediluvian ſtuff! 
any thing's better than ham and fowls. 
„ Stilton cheeſe, for inſtance ?“ cried 

Mr. Weſtwyn, with a wrathful ſneer, 
that made Clermont, who could not en- 
dure, yet, for many reaſons, could not 
n 
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reſent it, haſtily decamp from his vict- 
| nity. | 

Mr. Weſtwyn, looking after the young 
epicure with an expreſſion of angry 
ſcorn, ndw took the arm of Edgar, 

whoſe evident intereſt in his firſt com- 
munication encouraged further confi- | 


dence, and faid : That perſon that 


you ſee- walk that way juſt now, is a 
fellow that 1 have a prodigious longing 


to give a good caning to. I can't ſay 


I like him; yet he's nephew and heir 
to the very beſt man in the three king - 
doms. However, I heartily hope his 
uncle will diſinherit him, for he's a poor 
fool as well as a ſorry fellow. I love to 
peak my mind plainly.” “ 
Edgar was ill diſpoſed to converiaieg 
and intent only upon Camilla, who was 


now feated between Mrs. Berlinton 


and Evgenia, and occupied by the fine 
proſpects every where open to her; yet 
he explained the error of Clermont's 
being heir, as well as nephew, to Sir 
Hugh; at which the old gentleman, al- 
moſt 


I 


moſt jumping with ſurprize and j joy, "FTA 


« Why, then who's to pay all his debts 


Leipſic? I can't fay but what I'm glad to 


hear this. I hope he'll be ſent to priſon, 
with all my heart, to teach him a little 


better manners. For my old friend will 
never cure him; he ſpoils young people 
prodigiouſly. I don't believe he'd fo 
much as give 'em a horſe-whipping, let 3 
em do what they would. That in't my | 
way. Aſk Hal!” ? 


Here Le ſtopt, diſturbed wk a new „ 


fight, which diſplaced Clermont from his 
thoughts. 


Camilla, to 3 the 8 of 


- nature had mental, as well as viſual 
| charms, from the bleſſings, as well as 


pleaſure, ſhe had from childhood been 


inſtructed to conſider as ſurrounding 


them, was ſo enchanted by the delicious 


ſcenery every way courting her eyes, the 
tranſparent brightneſs of the noble piece 


of water upon which ſhe was failing, the 


richneſs and verdure of its banks, the 
ſtill and gently gliding motion of the 


Yn 
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5 veſſel, the clearneſs of the heavens, and 
the ſerenity of the air, that all her cares, 
for a while, would have been lot in 


admiring contemplation, had ſhe not 


painfully ſeen the eternal watching of 
Henry for her notice, and gathered from 
the expreſſion of his eyes, his intended 

expoſtulation. The ſelf-reproach with 
which ſhe felt how ill ſhe could make 

her defence, joined to a ſincere and ge- 
nerous wiſh to ſpare him the humilia- 


tion of a rejection, made her ſeek ſo to 


engage herſelf, as to prevent the poſſi - 
bility of his uttering two ſentences fol- 
lowing. But as this was difficult with | 

Eugenia, who was Joſt in filent medita- 

tion upon her own happineſs, or Mrs. 


Berlinton, who was-occupied in examin- 


ing the beauty ſo fatal to the repoſe of 


her brother, ſhe had found ſuch trouble 


in eluding him, that, when ſhe ſaw lord 
Valhurſt advance from the cabin, where 


he had been drying and refreſhing him- 
ſelf, ſhe welcomed him as a reſource, and, 
taking advantage of the civility ſhe 


owed 
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| owed him for what he had ſuffered ia 
eſquiring her, gave him her ſole atten- 
tion; always perſuaded: his admiration 
was but a ſort of old faſhioned politeneſs, 

equally without deſign in itſelf, or fub- 
ject for comment in others. 

But what is ſo hard to 30 as the 
human heart ? The faireſt obſervers miſ- 
conſtrue all - motives to action, where 
any received prepoſſeſſion has found an 
hypotheſis. To Edgar this conduct ap- 
| peared the moſt degrading fondneſs for 
adulation, and to Mr. Weſtwyn a tyran- 
nical caprice, meant to mortify his ſon. 
I hope you ſaw that! I hope you faw 
that cried he, © for now I don't care 
a pin for her any longer! and if Hal is 
ſuch a mere fool as ever to think of her 
any more, I'll never ſee his face again as 
long as I live. After looking aſkew at 
the poor boy all this time, to turn about 
and make way for that. naſty old fellow ; 
as who ſhould ſay, I'll peak to nothing 


but a lord! is what I ſhall never forgive; 


and I wiſh I had never ſeen the girl, 


% | | nor 
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ROT Hal neither. I can't fay I like ſuch | 


ways. I can't abide em. 


© dalidbat ben eluted Edanrwontd 


have told a more diſcerning perſon, that 
he came in for his ample yp in the 
ſame wiſh. 


« And, after all,” a hs 66 55 


ing a lord is no ſuch great feat that ever 


I could learn. Hal might be a lord too, 


if he could get a title. There is no- 


thing required for it but what any man 
may have ; nobody aſks after what he 


can do, or what he can ſay. If he's got 
a good head, it's well; and if he has not, 
it's all one. And that's what you can't 


ſay of ſuch a likely young fellow as my 
ſon. You may ſee twenty for one that's 
as well looking. Indeed, to my mind, I 


don't know that ever I ſaw a prettier lad 


in my life. So the might do worſe, I 


promiſe her, though ihe has uſed my ſon 
ſo ſhabbily. I don't like her the better 


for it, I affure her; and ſo you may tell 


her, if you pleaſe. I'm no great friend 


The | 


to not ſpeaking my mind.” 
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The fear of being too late for the 


| evening's arrangements, made lord Per- 
vil, after a two hours ſail, give orders 


for veering about: the ladies were ad- 
viſed to go into the cabin during this 
evolution, and Camilla was amongſt thoſe 
who moſt readily complied, for the no- 


velty of viewing what ſhe had not yet 


ſeen. But when, with the reſt, ſne was 
returning to the deck, lord Valhurſt, 
who had juſt deſcended, end her 
to ſtop one moment. 
Not at all eee his reaſon, the 
knew not how to refuſe, but innocently 

| begged him to ſpeak quick, as ſhe was in 


haaſte, not to loſe any of the Dante land- 


ſcapes they were paſſing. 
Ah what,” cried the enamoured 
peer, © what in the world is beautiful in 
any compariſon with yourſelf? To me 
no poſſible object can have ſuch charms ; 
and I have now no wiſh denne but 
never to loſe ſight of 1 tf n 
Amazed beyond all meaſure, ſhe ſtared 
at him a moment in. . lence, and- then, 
- confirmed 
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confirmed by his looks that he was ſe- 
_ nous, would have left the cabin with 
precipitance: but, preventing her from 
paſſing; Charming Miſs Tyrold !” he 
_ cried, © let the confeſſion of my flame 


meet your favour, and I will min 


| make my propoſals to your friends.” 


To Camilla this offer appeared as lit- 


tle delicate, as its maker was attractive; 
yet ſhe thought herſelf indebted for its 


general purport, and, as ſoon as her aſto- 


niſnment allowed her, gracefully thanked 
him for the honour of his good opinion, 


but entreated him to make no applica- 


tion to her friends, as it would not be on 
her power to concur in their conſent. 


| Concluding this to be modeſt nes. 5 


he was beginning a paſſionate proteſtation 
of the warmth of his regard, when the 


effuſion was ſtopt by the appearance of 
Edgar. 5 
Little imagining ſo ſerious a ſcene 


to be paſſing as the few words he now ö 


gathered gave him to underſtand, his 
perplexity at her not returning with the 
"Ove Fs 3 _ other 
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other ladies, made him ſuggeſt this to be a 
favourable moment to ſeize for following 
her himſelf, and demanding the ſought, 
though dreaded conference. But when he 
found that his lordſhip, inſtead of mak- 


ing, as he had ſuppoſed, his uſual fond, 


yet unmeaning compliments, was pom- 
_ Pouſly offering his * he anne 
e 
No livelineſs of temper 10 1 rod 
in Camilla the real modeſty of her cha- 
racter. A ſenſe, therefore, of obligation 
for this partiality accompanied its ſur- 
priſe, and was preparing her for repeat- 
ing the rejection with acknowledgments 


5 though with firmneſs, when the fight or 


Edgar brought an entirely new train or 
feelings and ideas into her mind. O! 
happy moment! thought ſhe ; he muſt. 

have heard enough of what was paſſed 
to know me, at leaſt, to be diſintereſted! 

he muſt ſee, now, it was himſelf, not his 
ſituation in life, I was ſo prompt in ac- 
cepting—and if again he manifeſts the 


lame een J may receive it with 
. more 


1 
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. 
more frankneſs than ever, for he will ſee 


my whole heart, ſincerely, ſingly, invio- 
lably his own! 


Bewitched with this notion, the eſcaped 


from the peer, and ran up to the deck, 
with a renovation of animal ſpirits, ſo 
high, ſo lively, and fo buoyant, that ſhe 


ſcarce knew what ſhe ſaid or did, from 


the uncontrolable gaiety, which made 
every idea dance to a happineſs new even 
to her happy mind. Whoever ſhe loox- 


ed at, ſhe ſmiled upon; to whatever was 


propoſed, ſhe aſſented: ſcarce could ſhe 
reſtrain her voice from involuntarily 
ſinging, or her fect from eee 
. dancing. 


Edgar, compared with what he now 


felt, believed that hitherto he had been 


a ſtranger to what wonder meant. Is 


this, thought he, Camilla? Has ſhe 


wilfully faſcinated this old man ſeriouſly 
to win him, and has ſhe won him but 


6 triumph in | the vanity | of her con- | 
queſt? How is her delicacy perverted ' 


what 1 ls become of her ſenſibility ? Is this 
| 1 the 


= | 0 


the artleſs Camilla? modeſt | as ſhe was 
gay, docile as ſhe was ſpirited, gentle as 
| the was intelligent? O how {poult * | how 

altered! how gone! 
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Camilla, little ſuſpicious of this con- 


ſtruction, thought it would be now 
equally wrong to ſpeak any more with 
_ either Henry or lord Valhurſt, and talked | 
with all others indiſcriminately, changing 
her object with almoſt every ſpeech. 


A moment's reflection would have told 


her, that quietneſs alone, in her preſent 
ſituation, could do juſtice to the purity 


of her intentions: but reflection is rarely 


the partner of happineſs in the youthful 
| breaſt; it is commonly brought by ſor- 
row, and flies at the firſt dawn of return- 


ing joy. 


Thus, while ſhe e to all 
around, with views the moſt innocent, 


her gay and almoſt wild felicity, the very 
delight to which ſhe owed her anima- 
tion, of believing ſhe was evincing .to 
Edgar with what ſingleneſs ſhe was his 
n, gave her the appearance, in his 


judgment, 


judgment, of finiſhed, a vain, an all- 
_ accompliſhed coquette. The exaltation 
of her ideas brightened her eyes into a 
vivacity almoſt dazzling, gave an at- 


traction to her ſmiles that was irreſiſti- 


ble, the charm of faſcination to the 
ſound of her voice, to her air a thou- 


fand nameleſs graces, and to her manner 


and expreſſion an enchantment. 


Powers ſo captivating, now for the firſt 


time united with a facility of intercourſe, _ 


ſoon drew around her all the attendant oy 


_ admiring beaux. 


No animal is more gregarious than a 
faſhionable young man, who, whatever 


may be his abilities to think, rarely de- 
cides, and ſtill leſs frequently acts for 


himſelf. He may wiſh, he may appre- 


ciate, internally with juſtice and wiſdom; 
but he only ſays, and only does, what 
ſome other man of faſhion, higher in 
vogue, or older in courage, has laid or 
has done before him. 


The young lord Pervil, the ſtar of the 


| Preſent day, was now drawn into the 


& 3 Op magic 
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magic circle of Camilla; this was full 
ſufficient to bring into it every minor lu- 


minary of his conſtellation; and even the 
reſplendent and incomparable beauty of 
Indiana, even the ſoft and melting in- 
fluence of the expreſſively lovely Mrs, 
Berlinton, gave way to the ſuperior aſ- 
cendance of that varied grace, and win- 
ning vivacity, which ſecmed inſtinctively: 
tharing with the beholders its own 5 
ture and animation, 


To Edgar alone this gave her not new 


charms : he ſaw in her more of beauty, 


but leſs of intereſt ; the ſentence dic- 


_ tated by Dr. Marchmont, as the watch- 
word to his feelings, were ſhe mine, re- 
curred to him inceſſantly; alas! he 


thought, with this diſſipated delight in 
admiration, what individual can make 


her happy? to the rational ſerenity of 
domeſtic life, ſhe is loſt! 


Again, as he viewed the thickening 


group before her, offering freih and freſh 
incenſe, which her accupied mind ſcarce | 
perceived, een her elevated ſpirits 


unconſciouſſy 


—y oy . . 
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unconſciouſly encouraged, he internally 


exclaimed : © O, if her truſting father 


ſaw her thus! her father who, with all 
his tender lenity, has not the blind in- 
. dulgence of her uncle, how would he 


ſtart ! how would his ſenſe of fair pro- 


priety be revolted !—or if her mother 
her reſpectable mother, beheld thus 


changed, thus undignified, thus open to 
all flattery and all flatterers, her no longer 


peerleſs daughter - how would ſhe bluſh! 
how would the tint of ſhame rob her im- 


preſſive countenance of its noble confi- 


-dence !“ 


Theſe thoughts were too itning for 5 


obſervation; his eyes moiſtened with 
ſadneſs in aſſociating to his diſappoint- 


ment that of her revered and exemplary 
parents, and he retreated from her ſight 
till the moment of landing; when with 
ſudden deſperation, melancholy yet de- 
termined, he told himſelf he would no 


longer be withheld from . his 
ache 


Cc 4 . He 


15 though with unſteady ſteps; his eye 


hand before lady pervil aroſe to lead the 


ſhe accepted it, rather ſurprized by ſuch 


IH ment varying. She continued, , though 
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Hs made way, then, to the group, 


pierced through to Camilla; the caught 
and fixt 1t, He felt cold; but till ad- 
vanced. She ſaw the change, but did 
not underſtand it. He offered her his 


5 way, ] eſt {ome competitor {hould ſeize it 5 


| ſudden, promptnels, though encouraged 
by it to a till further dependance upon 
her revived and ſanguine expectations. 
Teꝛt deeper ſunk this flattering illuſion, 
when ſhe found his whole frame was ſhak- | 
ing, and ſaw his complexion every mo- 


ina leſs diſengaged manner, her (prightly WM 
diſcourſe with the group; for he uttered WM 
not a word, Content that he had ſecured 
her hand, he waited an opportunity leſs 
bis. i... 
Lady Pervil, who poſſeſſed that true 
eee of a well-bred woman of rank, 
who Knows herſelf never ſo much re- 


ſpected 
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fected as when ſhe lays aſide mere he- 


raldic claims to ſuperiority, would not 


quit the yacht of which ſhe did the ho- 


nours, till every other lady was conduted _ 
to the ſhore. Edgar liad elſe purpoſed 


to have detained Camilla in the veſſel a 
moment later than her party, to hear 


the very few words it was his intention to 
ſpeak. Fruſtrated of this deſign, he led 
her away with the reſt, ſtill totally filent, E 
till Her feet touched the beech: ſhe was 
then, with ſeeming careleſſneſs, with- ⸗ 
drawing her hand, to trip off to Mrs. 
Berlinton; but Edgar, ſuddenly graſping 
it, tremulouſly ſaid:“ Will it be too 
much preſumption in a rejected man— 


to beg the honour of three minutes con- 


ference with Miſs Tyrold, before the} Joins. 


her party (ts 
A voice piercing from the Joop could | 

not have cauſed in Camilla a more im- 

mediate revulſion of ideas; but ſhe was 


ſilent, in her turn, and he led her along 


the beech, while Mrs. Berlinton, at- 
tended by a train of beaux, went to her 
7 ͤ cnmaghs: 
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carriage, where, thus engaged, ſhe con- 
tentedly waited. | 
Do not fear,” he reſumed, when 
they had paſſed the crowd, do not 
fear to liſten to me, though, once more, 
1 venture to obtrude upon you ſome 
advice; let it not diſpleaſe you; it is 
in the ſpirit of the pureſt good will; 
it is ſingly, ſolely, and diſintereſtediy as 
a friend.“ ' 
Camilla was now all emotion ; pale 
| the turned, but Edgar did not look at 
her; and ſhe ſtrove to thank him in a 
common manner, and to appear cool and 
: unmoved. 
e My opinion, my fears rather, con- . 
cerning Mrs. Berlinton, as I find. ſhe hopes 
ſoon for a near connexion with your 
family, will henceforth remain buried in 
my own breaſt: yet, ſhould you, to any 
uſe hereafter remember them, I ſhall re- 
Jjoice: though ſhould nothing ever recur 
to remind you of them, I ſhall rejoice 
ſtill more. Nor will I again torment 
you about that very underbred woman 
WhO 
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who inhabits the ſame houſe, and who. 


every where boaſts an intimacy with its | 


two ladies, that is heard with general 
aſtoniſhment : nor yet upon another, and 


| far more important topic, will I 'now ?) 


touch, — the preſent evening recreation at 
Mrs. Berlinton's. I know you are 
merely a ſpectatreſs, and I will not a- 


larm your friends, nor dwell myſelf, upon 


_ collateral miſchiefs, or eventual dangers, 
from a buſineſs that in three days will 
end, by your reſtoration to the moſt re- 
ſpectable of all prote&tions: All that, 
now, I mean to enter upon, all that, 
now, I wiſh to enforce, a few words will 
- compriſe, and thoſe words will be my—” _ 
Nie would have ſaid wy laſt, but his 
breath failed him; he ſtopt ; he wanted 
her to ſeize his meaning unpronounced; 
and, though it came to her as a thunder- 
bolt from heaven, its very horror helped 


her; ſhe divined what he could not ut- 


ter, by feeling what ſhe could not hear. 
„Few, indeed, cried he, in broken 
ä ; 5 e 6ͤ ö nents 


— 
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5 accents, muſt be theſe final a but 
| how can I ſet out upon my ſo long pro- 

craſtinated tour, with an idea-that you are 

not in perfect ſafety, yet withoutattempt- 
ing to point out to you your danger? 

And yet, — that you ſhould be furround- 

ed by admirers can create no wonder ;— 

that you ſhould feel your power with- 
out diſpleaſure, is equally natural ;—I 
ſcarcely know, therefore, what 1 would 
urge — yet perhaps, untold, you may 
conceive what ſtruggles in my breaſt, and 
do juſtice to the conflict between friend- 
 fhip and reſpect, where one prompts a 
freedom, which the other troubles to 
execute. I need not, I think, ſay, that 
to offend you is nearly the only thing 
that could aggravate the affliction of 
this parting.— | 
Camilla turned aſide from. TE? 43 but 
not to weep; her ſpirit was now re- 
wakened by reſentment, that he could 
thus propole a ſeparation, without en- 
e if ſhe n to deſire it. 
3 tire 
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1 tire you ?” reſumed he, mourn- 


fully; „yet can you be angry that a 
little I linger? Farewell, however —the 
grave, when it cloſes in upon me can 


alone end my prayers for your felicity ! 


I commit wholly to you my character 
and my conduct, with regard to your 
moſt honoured father, whom I beſeech 


and conjure you to aſſure of my eter» 


nal gratitude and affection. But I am 


_ uncertain of your wiſhes ; I will, there- 
fore, depart without ſeeing him. When 


I return to this. country, all will be for- 


gotten—or remembered only—” by me, 


hae meant to ſay, but he checked himſelf, 


and, with forced compoſure, went on: 
„ That I travel not with any view of 


pleaſure, vou, who. know what I leave 


how I prize what I loſe, —and how lately 
I thought all I moſt covetted mine for 


ever, will eaſily. believe, But if earthly 


bliſs is the lot of few, what right had I 


to expect being ſo ſelected? Severe as 


zs this moment, with bleſſings, nat with 
5 murmurs, 


A 
' 
| 


and a party of gentlemen, faſt approach- 


hand to that of Melmond, which was 
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murmurs, I quit you! bleſſings which 
my life, could it be uſeful to you, ſhould. 
conſecrate. If ygu were perſuaded our 
_ diſpoſitions would not aſſimilate; if mine 
appeared to you too rigorous, too un- 
genial, your timely precaution has ſpared 
more miſery than it has inflited. How 
could I have borne the light, when it 
had ſhewn me Camilla N 
Camilla my own — ?” 
is ſtruggle here grew vain, his voice 
faultered; the reſentment of Camilla for- 
ſook her; ſhe raiſed her head, and was 
turning to him her ſoftened countenance, 
and filling eyes, when ſhe ſaw Melmond, 


ing her from Mrs. Berlinton. Edgar 
ſaw them too, and cutting ſhort all he 
meant to have added, kiſſed, without 
knowing what he did, the lace of her cloak, 
and ejaculating Be Heaven your guard, 
and happineſs your portion !” left her 


| held out to her, and lightly bowing to- 
the 
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| the whole party, walked flowly, and fre- 
quently looking back, away : while Ca- 
milla, nearly blinded now by tears that 
would no longer be reftrained, kept her 
eyes fixedly upon the earth, and was. 
drawn, more dead than alive, by Mel- 
mond to the coach. 
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; Touches of Wit and Humour. 


u ſuddenneſs of this blow to Ca- 
milla, at the moment when her 
expectations from Edgar were wound up 
to the ſummit of all ſhe deſired, would! 


have ſtupified her into a conſternatiom 


beyond even affliction, had not the mild- 
neſs of his farewell, the kindneſs of his 
prayers, and the friendſhip of his counſels, 
joined to the generoſity of leaving wholly _ 
to herſelf the account of their ſeparation, . 
fubdued all the pride that ſought to 
ſtifle her tenderneſs, and penetrated her 
with an. admiration. which left not one 
particle of cenſure to diminiſh her re- 
= 
Melmond and his fi dier, hav open * 
to diſtreſs, and ſuſceptible to pity, ſaw 
uith true concern this melancholy change, 
7 EE . 
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and concluded that Mandlebert had com- 
municated ſome painful intelligence. 
She went ſtraight to her own room, with _ 
a fign of ſupplication that Mrs. Berlin- 
ton would not follow; and turning quick 
from Mrs. inn, who met her at the 
ſtreet door. 5 85 ; 
Mrs. Berlinton Vielded ; * Mrs. 
Mittin was not eaſily rebuffed, She 


was loaded with lilac plumes, ribbands, 


and gauzes, and Camilla ſaw her bed 
completely covered with her new hall 2 
dreſs. Le pe” 
This fight w was, at firſt, an en ; 
of her agony, by appearing to her as ſuper- 
fluous as it was expenſive : but wherever 
hope could find an aperture to creep in 
at, it was ſure of a welcome from Ca- 
milla. Edgar was undoubtedly invited 
to the ball; why ſhould he not be there? 
he had taken leave of her, indeed, and 
he certainly propoſed going abroad ; but 
could a mere meeting once more, be fo 
_ repugnant as not to be endured. 


N 
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The anſwer to this queſtion was fa- 
vourable to her wiſhes, for by her wiſhes 
it was framed: and the next play of her 
fertile and quick reviving imagination, 
deſcribed the meeting that would enſue, 
the accidents that would bring them into 


the ſame ſet, the circumſtances that 


would draw them again into converſa- 
tion, and the ſincerity with which the 


would do juſtice to her unalterable 


eſteem, by aſſuring him how injurious 
to it were his ſurmiſes that ſhe thought 
him rigorous, auſtere, or in any * 
inſtance to blame. 
Theſe hopes ſomewhat appentin, though : 
their uncertainty could not baniſh her 
terrors, and ſhe was able to appear at 
dinner tolerably compoſed. . 
Another affair, immediately after, ſu- 
perſeded them, for the prove, by more 
urgent difficulties. 
Soon after her arrival at Southampton, 
a poor woman, who waſhed for her, 
: made a 9 in behalf of her brother, 


: * 
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a petty ſhop-keeper, who, by various 
common, yet pitiable circumſtances of 
unmerited ill ſucceſs in buſineſs, was un- 
able to give either money or ſecurity to 
the wholeſale dealers, for the renewal of 
his exhauſted ſtock in trade; though the 
preſent full ſeaſon, made it rational to 
ſuppoſe, that, if he had his uſual com- 
modities, he might retrieve his credit, 
fave himſelf from bankruptcy, and his 
children from beggary. | Theſe laſt, 
which were five in number, were all, 
upon various pretences, brought to Ca- 
milla, whoſe pity they excited by the 
innocence with which they ſeemed igno- 
rant of requiring it; and who received 
them with ſmiles and encouragement, 
however frivolous their errands, and fre- 
quent their interruptions. But the goods 
which their father wanted to lay in, to 
revive his trade, demanded full thirty 
pounds, which, Camilla declared, were 
as abſolutely out of her power to give 
as thirty thouſand, though ſhe promiſed 
ta 
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to plead to Sir Hugh for the ſum, upon 
her return to Cleves, and was prevailed 
with to grant her name to this promiſe for 


the wholeſale dealers. Theſe would truſt, 


however, to no verbal ſecurity; and 
Mrs. Mittin, who from collateral reaſons 
was completely a friend of the poor 


man, offered to be bound for him her- 


ſelf, though thirty pounds were nearly) 
ber years income, provided Camilla 


would ſign a paper, by which ſhe would 


engage upon her honour, to indemnify her 
of any loſs ſhe might eventually ſuſtain 
by this agreement, as ſoon as ſhe was 
of age, or ſhould find it in her power be- 
fore that time. 


The ſeriouſneſs of this clauſe, made 
Camilla refuſe the reſponſibility, pro- 


teſting ſhe ſhould have no added means 
in conſequence of being of age. But 
Mrs. Mittin aſſured Higden, the poor 
man, as ſhe aſſured all others, that ſhe 


was heireſs to immenſe wealth, for ſhe 


had had it from one that had it from he: 


own. brother 5 own mouth; . and that 


_ though | 


# - all * ms oa 
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though ſhe could not find out why ſhe 


was ſo ſhy of owning it, ſhe ſuppoſed it 


was only from the tear of being d 


upon. 


The ſteadineſs of Camilla, however, | 
could not withſtand her compaſſion, when A 
the waſherwoman brought the poor chil- 


dren to beg for their father ; and, cer- 


tain of her uncle's bounty, ſhe would 
| have run a far more palpable riſk, ſooner 
than have aſſumed the force to ſend 
them weeping away. 
The ſtores were then delivered; 
and all the n, poured forth their 5 
thanks. wo 
But this day, in quitting the 1 
parlour, ſhe was ſtopt in the hall by 
Higden, who, in unfeigned agonies, re- 
lated, that ſome flaſks of oil, in a ſmall 
| hamper, which were amongſt the miſcel- 


laneous articles of his juſt collected 


ſtores, had, by ſome cruel accident, been 
cruſhed, and their contents, finding 
| their way into all the other packages, 


had ſtained or x deſtroyed them. 
Camilla, 
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Camilla, to whoſe foreſight misfortune 
never preſented itſelf, heard this with 
nearly equal terror for herſelf; and ſorrow 
for the poor man: yet her own part, in a 
ſecond minute, appeared that of mere 
| inconvenience, compared with his, which 
ſeemed ruin irretrievable; ſhe ſought, 
therefore, to comfort him ; but could af- 
ford no further help, ſince ſhe had painful - 
ly to beg from her uncle the ſum already 
ſo uſeleſsly incurred. He ventured till 
to preſs, that, if again he could obtain 
a ſupply, every evil chance ſhould be 


guarded againſt ; but Camilla had now 


learned that accidents were poſſible ; and 


the fear which ariſes from diſappointed 


truſt, made her think of probable miſ- 
chiefs with too acute a diſcernment, to 
deem it right to run again any hazard, 
where, if there were a failure, another, 
not herſelf, would be the ſufferer. Yet 


the deſpair of the poor man induced her 


to promiſe ſhe would write in his fa- 
vour, though not act in it again unau- N 
thoriſed. 

W ith 


%% 


With feelings of ſtill augmented diſ- 
comfort, from her denial, ſhe repaired to 
her toilette; but attired herſelf without 
ſeeing what ſhe put on, or knowing, but 
by Mrs. Mittin's deſcriptions and boaſt- 
ings, that her dreſs was new, of the Pervil 
uniform, and made preciſely like that of 
Mr. Berlinton. Her agitated ſpirits, ſuſ- 
pended, not between hope and fear, but 
| hope and deſpair, permitted no examina- 
tion of its elegance: the recollection of its 
| expence, and the knowledge that Edgar 
thought her degenerating into coquetry, 
left nothing but regret for its wear. 


Mrs. Berlinton, who never before, e 


1 her marriage, had been of any par- 
ty where her attractions had not been 
unrivalled, had believed herſelf ſuperior 
to pleaſure from perſonal homage, and 
knew not, till ſhe miſſed it, that it made 
any part of her amuſement in public. 
But the Beauty, when firſt ſne perceives 
a competitor for the adulation ſhe has en- 
joyed excluſively, and the Stateſman, at 
the firſt turn of popular applauſe to an 
9 antagoniſt, 
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antagoniſt, are the two beings who, per- 
| haps, for the moment, require the moſt * 
ſevere diſplay of ſelf· command, to diſ- 


55 guiſe, under the ſemblance of good hu- 
mour or indifference, the diſappointment 


they experience in themſelves, or the 
contempt with which they are ſeized for 
the changing multitude. 

Mrs. Berlinton, though ſhe felt no 


5 rolltitment againſt Camilla for the deſer- 


tion ſhe had occaſioned her, felt much 
ſurprize; not to be firſt was new to her: 
and whoever, in any ſtation of life, any 
claſs of ſociety, has had regular and ac- 
knowledged precedency, muſt own a 
ſudden deſcent to be rather aukward. 
Where reſignation is voluntary, to give 
up the higher place may denote more 
great neſs of mind than to retain it; but 
where impoſed by others, few things are 
- leſs exhilarating to the principal, or im- 
Preſs leſs reſpe& upon the by-ſtander. 
Mrs. Berlinton had never been vain; 
but ſhe could not be 1gnorant of her 
beauty; and that the world's admiration 
4 | ſhould 
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ſhould be fo wondrouſly fickle, or {0 


curiouſly ſhort-lived, as to make even 
the bloom of youth fade before the higher 
zeſt of novelty, was an carlier leſſon than 


her mind was prepared to receive. She 


thought ſhe had dreſſed herſelf that 
morning with too much careleſſneſs of 

what was becoming, and devoted to this 
evening a greater portion of labour and 


ſtudy. . 


While Camilla was n wait⸗ 
1 ing Mrs. Pollard, the waſherwoman, 
gained admittance to her, and bringing 
two intereſting little children of from 
| four to five years old, and an elder girl 

of eleven, made them join with her- 
ſelf to implore their benefactreſs to ſave 

them all from deſtruction. 
HFigden having had the imprudence, 

in his grief, to make known his recent 
misfortune, it had reached the ears of 
his landlord, who already was watchſul 
and ſuſpicious, from a year and half ar- 
rears of his rent; and ſteps were imme - 
diately preparing to ſeize whatever was 
vor. v. 7 upon 


—— 
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upon the premiſes the next morning; 
Which, by bringing upon him all his other 
creditors, would infallibly immure him 
in the lingering hopeleſſneſs of a priſon. 
Camilla now wavered; the debt was 


put eighteen pounds; the noble largeſſes 


of her uncle in charity, till, of late, that 
he had been ſomewhat drained by Lionel, 
were nearly unlimited. —She pauſed— 
looked now at the pleading group, now 
at her expenſive dreſs; aſked how, for 
her own hopes, ſhe could riſk ſo much, 


pyept for their deliverance from ruin fo lit- 


tle; and with a bluſh turning from the 
mirrour, and to the children with a tear, 
fnally conſented that the landlord ſhould 


apply to her the next maming. 
„ 1 * 


Lord Pervil had ſome time opened the 
ball before Mrs. Berlinton's arrival; but 
he looked every where for Camilla, to 

ſucceed to a young lady of quality with 
whom he had danced the firſt two dances. 
N 


3 
\ 
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| He could not, however, believe he had 
found, though he now ſoon ſaw and 


made up to her. The brilliancy of her 


eyes was dimmed by weeping, her viva- | 
city was changed into dejection, ſighs 


and looks of abſence took place of ſmiles 


and fallies of gaiety, and her whole cha- 
racter ſeemed to have loſt its ſpring and 


elaſticity. She gave him her hand, to 


preſerve her power of giving it if claim- 


ed by Edgar, and though he had thought 


of her without ceaſing ſince ſhe had 


charmed him in the yacht, till he had 


obtained it, not a lady appeared in the 
room, by the time theſe two dances were 


over, that he would not more chearfully 
have choſen for two more: her gravity 
every minute encreaſed, her eye rolled, 


with reſtleſs anxiety, every where, except 


to meet his, and ſo little were her 
thoughts, looks, or converſation beſtow- 
ed upon her partner, that inſtead of 

finding the animated beauty who had 


nearly captivated him on board the 


* he ſeemed coupled -with a fair 
ho liteleſ 
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lifeleſs: machine, whom the muſic, per- 
force, put in motion; and relinquiſhed 
her hand with as little reluctance As s ſhe 
_ withdrew it. 
Melmond * again, = his ſiſter, been 

forced into the: party, though with. added 
unwillingneſs, from his new idea of In- 
diana. Now, however, to avoid that fair 
bane was impoſſible: Indiana was the 
firſt object to meet every eye, from the 
luſtre of her beauty, and the fineneſs of 
her figure, each more than ever tranſcen- 
dently conſpicuous, from the uniform 
which had obliged every other female in 
the room to appear in exactly the ſame 
attire. Vet great and unrivalled as was 
the admiration which ſhe met, what 
came ſimply and naturally was infuffi- 
cient for the thirſt with which ſhe now 


1 quaffed this intoxicating beverage; and 


to render its draughts ſtill more deli- 
cious, ſne made Eugenia always hold by 
her arm. The contraſt here to the ſpec- 
tators was diverting as well as ſtriking, 
and renewed attention to her own 

| Charms, 


charms, when the eye began to grow 
nearly ſated with gazing, The inge: 
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nuous Eugenia, incapable of ſuſpecting 


ſuch a deſign, was always the dupe to the 
+ requeſt, from the opinion it was made 
in kindneſs, to fave her from fatigue in 


the eternal ſauntering of a public place; ; 


and, loſt to all fear, in being loſt, to all 
hope, as to her own appearance, chear- 
fully accompanied her beautiful kinſs 
woman, without conjecturing that, in a 
company whence the illiterate and vulgar 
were excluded, perſonal imperfections. 


could excite nme or be a man 


of ſatire. 


Camilla, who Rill Cave alben of ras 


gar, yet ſtill thought it poſſible he might 
come, joined them as ſoon as ſhe was 


able. 


Miſs Marglar.d was full of com- 


plaints about Dr, Orkborne, for his af- 
fording them no aſſiſtance in the yacht, 
and not coming home even to dinner, 
nor to attend them to lord Pervil's; 
and Eugenia, who was ſincerely attached 
to the Doctor, from the many years he 


93 


had 


a 
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| had been her preceptor, was beginning fo 
expreſs her ſerious uneaſineſs at his thus 


ſtrangely vaniſhing ; when Clermont, 


with the -moſt obſtreperous laughter, 
made up to them, and faid: © I'Il tell 
you a monſtrous good joke! the beſt 


thing you ever heard in your life! the 


old Doctor's been upon the very point 
of being drowned |—and he has not had | 
a morſel to eat all day!“ 
He then related that 1 man, having 
ſeen bim compoſedly ſeated, and muſing, 
upon a. pile of planks which were ſeaſon- 
ing upon the beech, with his face turned 
away from the company to avoid its in- 
terruptions, had enquired if he had any 
commands at home, whither he was go- 
ing: Not for meaning to do them,“ 
continued Lynmere; * No, no! catch 
Bob at that! but only to break in upon 
him; for Bob's a rare hand at a joke. 
He ſays he's ready to die with laughing. 
when he ſpeaks to the old Doctor while 
he's ſtudying, becauſe he looks ſo. much 
1: be withed we were all har ged. 
However, 1 
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However, he anſwered tolerably civilly, 
and only deſired that nobody might go 
into his room till he came home from 
the fail, for he'd forgot to lock it. So. 
Bob, who {moket how the matter was, 
ſays: The ſail, Sir, what are you going, 
alone, then? ſor all the company's been. 
< gone theſe two hours.” So this put him 
in ſuch a taking, Bob ſays he nevet 
laughed ſo much ia his life, He jump- 
ed up as if he'd been bit: © Gone?” 
ſays he, © why where's Mifo Eugenia, 1 


promiſed Sir Hugh not to loſe fight of 


her.“ So he faid he'd go after her that 
very moment. Call me a boat,” ſaid. 
he: juſt as if he'd ordered a hackney 


cC.cach; for he knows about as much of 


winds and tides as my little bay Filly, 
that I bought of Halder yeſterday for 
fifty pounds, but that I ſhall make worth: 
ſeventy in leſs than a month. Well, 
there was nothing to be had but a ſmall 
fiſhing boat, ſo Bob winks at the man to- 


take in a friend; for he has all thoſe fel- 


lows in a ſtring. So in went his Latin- 
wy. "n— 
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15 ſhip, and off they put. Bob fell inte 


ſuch a fit of laughter, he ſays I might 
have heard him a mile off. I don't think 
Bob has his fellow upon earth for fun. 
Eugenia now interrupted the narra- 
5 tion, with a ſerious enquity where Dr. 
Orkborne was at preſent. 
Lunmere, ſhouting at what he thought 
the ridicule of this concern, anſwered, 
that Bob had told the fiſherman to go 
about his own buſineſs, unleſs the Doctor 
offered to pay him handiomely-{or-tak- 


ing him on board the yacht; but think 
ing it would be a good joke to know 


what was become of him, he had gone 
himſelf, with Halder, and ſome more. 
choice blades, to the beech, about half 
an hour ago, to make Bob fee if the ſiſn- 
ing boat was come in; and, by good 
luck, they arrived at the very nick of 
time, and ſaw the Doctor, the fiſh, and 
the fiſhing-tackle, all hauled out toge- 
ther. And a better ſight was never 
ſeen before, I promiſe you !” continued 
W 9 nent 1 ſhould quite 
e have 
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have burſt my ſides with looking at him, | 
he was ſo wet and fo cold, and fo miſer- 
able; and when I thought of his having 
had no dinner, I ſhouted till I was ready 
to roll on the beech—and he ſmelt fo f 
the fiſh, that I could have hugged Bob, 


S 'twas ſuch monſtrous good ſport. He 


got three half crowns in a minute for his 
ingenuity. Halder began ; - * and two ; 
_ of us gave two more. 5 
Poor Dr. 'Orkborne ! and where is - 
he now ?” ſaid Eugenia. 5 
« Why we got about the Serben, 7 

and then we had all the ſame fun over 
again: He fays, that, at firſt, the poor 
| gentleman was in a great taking, fret- 
ting and fuming, and looking out for the 
yacht, and ſeeming almoſt beſide him- 
ſelf for hurry to get to it; but after that, 
he takes out a little red book and a pen- 
cil, and falls to writing, juſt as hard as if 
he'd come into the boat for nothing elſe ; 
inſomuch, that when they were juſt com- 
ing along; ſide the yacht, he never lifted | 
; wn his head, nor liſtened to one word, 
| D 5 but 
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but kept making a'motion with his hand 
to be let alone: and when the man faid 
the yacht would be paſſed, he bid him 
| hold his peace, and not interrupt him fo, 
in ſuch a pettiſh manner, that the man 
reſolved to take honeſt Bob's advice, and 
| £9 on about his own buſineſs. And ſo 
he did, and the Doctor was as content 
28 a lord, till he had ſcribbled all he 
could ſcratch out of his noddle : but 
then came the beſt ſport of all; for when 
he had nothing more to write, and looked 
up, and ſaw the boat ſtock ſtill, and the 
man fiſhing at his leiſure, and heard the 
yacht had been bound homeward of a 
good hour, he was in ſuch a perilous paſ- 
ſion, the man ſays, that he actually 
thought he'd have jumped overboard. 
I'll bet what you will he won't aſk Bob 
to call him a boat again in a hurry.” 
„As to his behaviour,” ſaid Miſs 
Margland, it's the laſt thing in the 
world to ſurprize me, after what I. have 
ſeen myſelf; nor any body elſe, I believe, 
neither. Who is Dr. Orkborne ? | | 
Ld 75 1 doubt 
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doubt much if any body ever heard his 
name before. I ſhould like to know if 
any body can tell who was his grand- 
father ! 
She then declared, if ſhe could get any 
ſoul to fetch him, he ſhould ſtill come, 
if it were only that he might not paſs 
the evening all in his own way, which 
would be juſt the thing to encourage him 
to hide himſelf out of fight, on purpoſe 
not to help them another tine. 
Eugenia was going to beg he might 
not be diſturbed, when Melmond, all 
alacrity to ſeize any means of abſenting 
himſelf from the two couſins, who pro- 

duced in him fo ſevere a conflict, offered 
his ſervices to carry a meſſage to the 
Doctor; which, being * accepted, 
he ſet off. 

Indiana and Eugenia, not wholly 
+ Without ſimilarity of ſenſation, looked 
after him. Indiana had now caught his 
eye; and though quickneſs was no part 
of her character, the tale it told had 
convinced her that her power, though 
5 6 | Be 
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no longer acknowledged was not extin 
- guiſhed ; it required neither elemental 
precepts, nor ſagacious perceptions, to 
make this diſcovery, and ſhe exultingly 
determined to appeaſe her late mortifi-- 
cation, by reducing him to her feet. 


| She ſtopt not to enquire what ſuch a 


ſtep might be tO Eugenia, nor what was | 
likely, or even deſirable to be its event. 


Where narrow minds imagine they have 
received injury, they ſeck revenge rather 


than redreſs, from an opinion that ſuch 


1 conduct aſſerts their own importance. 


Still vainly, and wretchedly, the eyes 


> 1 Camilla ſought Edgar: the evening 
advanced, but he came not; yet, catch- 


ing at every poſſible chance for hope, ſhe 


8 80 thought ſome other room that they had 


not viſited, might be open for company, 
where, finally, they might meet. 
Dr. Orkborne accompanied Melmond 
back. Miss Margland was preparing | 
him a reproachful reception, but was ſo 
much offended 1 the Ok ſmell which 
55 he 
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he brought into the room, that ſhe had 
immediate recourſe to her ſalts, and be- 
| ſought him to ſtand out of her way. 
He complied without reluctance, n 1 
with high diſdain. : 
The young ladies were all dancing. 
Indiana had no ſooner perceived Mel- 
mond, than ſhe determined to engage his 
attention: the arts of coquetry require 
but ſlender parts, where the love of ad- 
miration is potent; ſhe pretended, there- 


fore, to feel extremely ill, put her hand 


to her forehead, and telling her partner, 
Mr. Halder, ſhe could not ſtand another 
minute, haſtened to Miſs Margland, and 
caſt herſelf, as if fainting, * her 
neck. a 
This had all the ſucceſs with Manoa : 
that his own lively imagination could 
give it. He flew to a fide-table to get 
her a glaſs of water, which his trembling 
hand could ſcarce hold, but which ſhe 
received from him with a languiſhing 
ſweetneſs, that diſſolved every tie but of 
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n love, and he hung over ber enamcur- 
ed *;” while Miſs Margland related that 
ſhe would hardly keep from fainting her- 
ſelf, fo much ſhe had been ſhocked and 
diſordered by the horrid ſmell of Dr.” 
Orkborne. 
Indiana now caught the infection, and 
+ P ſhe was fo much worſe, that if 
ſhe had not a little air ſhe ſhould die. 
 Melmond was flying to open a window, 
but a lady who fat cloſe to it, objected ;. 
and he had then recourſe to two folding 


955 doors, leading to a portico open to a 


large garden, wo 
Hither Indiana permitted herſelf to bs 8 
led, and led by the thrice happy, yet 
_ thrice miſerable Melmond. Miſs Marg- 
land was accompanying them, but lady 
Peril, advancing to enquire what went 
wrong, gave her an opportunity irre- 
ſiſtible to inveigh againſt Dr. Ork- 
borne; and as her well-bred hearer, 


5 thounh little intereſted in ſuch a detail, 
would not interrupt it, Indiana arrived 


alone in the portico with Melmond. 


* Milton. 
. Halder, ; 
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Halder, who had danced with her, fol- 
| lowed, but ſuppoſing Melmond the fa- 
voured man, walked ſinging off, and 
made the tour of the garden. i 
This ſituation was to Melmond as 
dangerous, as to Indiana it was exulting. 
She now ſuddenly withdrew her hand, 
with an air of poignant diſdain, which 
the illuminated portico and houſe made 
amply viſible ; and when, ſurpriſed and 
much moved, he tremblingly enquired 
if ſhe were worſe, ſhe anſwered, © Why 
do you aſk ? I am fure you- do not 
care. 
Eaſily l of all ae 0 
| 6 Heavens !” he exclaimed, do I live, 
yet ſuffer this imputation! O divine In- 
diana! load me with every other re- 
proach, rather than this dreadful charge 
of inſenſibility to all that is moſt lovely, 
moſt perfect upon earth!“ 
« I thought,” ſaid Indiana, again 
ſoftening her fine eyes, © you had quite 
forgot me, and all the vows ”ou nude. .' oþ | 
| me. 79 2 | _ 
* wech that Lamy” | cried Melmond, = 
5 
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nearly diſtracted by this change; and by 


the regret at loſing him, which ſeemed its 
purpoſe, condemned to every ſpecies 
of woe! O fair, angelic Indiana! in a cot- 
tage with you would I have dwelt, more 
delightedly, and more proudly, than any 
-  Potentate in the moſt gorgeous palace: 
but, alas! from you—formed to enchant 
all mankind, and add grace to every dig- 
nity from you could I dare aſk ſuch a 


{acrifice ? 


Indiana now liſtened with an attentive 
ſoftneſs no longer factitious; though all 
her views wafted her to ſplendour and 
high life, her ear could not withſtand 
tmꝛe romantic. ſound of love and a cot- 
tage; and though no character was ever 
leſs formed to know and taſte the bleſ- 
fings ſuch a ſpot may beſtow and recipro- 

_ cate, -ſhe imagined ſhe might there be 
happy, for ſhe conſidered ſuch a habita- 
tion but as a bower of eglantine and 
roles, in which ſhe might. 1 hg and be 


adored all day long. 


eee ſaw but too quickly? the re- 


lenting 
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lenting caſt of her countenance ; and ex- 
| tacy and. deſpair combated which ſhould, 
bear ſway in his breaſt, * Ah, madam,” 
he cried, © moſt adorable and moſt 
adored of women! you know my terri- 
ble ſituation, but you know not the ſuf- 
| ferings, nor the conſtancy of my heart! 


the perſecution of friends, the preſſure of 


diſtreſs, the PIT of my idolized 

Indiana — 
A deep ſigh mp0 un- came 

not from Indiana — ſtartled, he looked 


round — and beheld Eugenia, leaning. = 


have en, nn. pug pe 1 
aghaſt. Eyed” 
| "Shams now. "ry his enge ca" 
tingled, with quick reproach, through 
bis whole frame. He looked at Indiana 
with deſpair, at Eugenia with remorſe; 
Injured rectitude and bluſhing honour 1 
urged him to the ſwifteſt termination 
of ſo every way terrible a ſcene, and bow- 
ing low to Eugenia, © I durſt not, ma- 
dam, he cned, ever hope for your 
5 pardon! 


againſt the door by which ſhe ſeemed to . 


r 


pardon] yet I rather deluded myſelf than 
deceived you when | ventured to ſolicit 
your acceptance. Alas! I am a bank- 


"  rupt both in fortune and in heart, and 


can only pray you will haften to forget 
that you may forbear to execrate me!“ 

He then diſappeared, finding a way 

out by the garden, to avoid re-entering 
| the ball-room. 

Eugenia, who, in -chis etch, com- 

prehended an eternal adieu, ſunk upon 


the ſeat, of the portico, cold, ſhivering, 


almoſt lifeleſs. Little prepared for ſuch 
an event, ſhe had followed Indiana the 


dance, not ſuſpicious of any tete-a-tele, 


from believing Halder of the party. The 
energy of Melmond made her approach 
_ unheard; and the words ſhe unavoidably 
caught, nearly turned her to marble. 
Indiana was ſorry for her diſtreſs, yet 

felt a triumph in its cauſe; and wondered 
how ſo plain a little creature could take 
it into her head to think of marrying. 
Camilla now joined them, 4ffrighted- 
| | at 
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at the evident anguiſh of Eugenia, who, 
leaning upon her affectionate boſom, had 
the relief excited by pity, of burſting in- 
to tears, while deſpondingly ſhe uttered : 
« All is over, my fiſter, and over for life 
with Eugenia! Melmond flies and de- 
teſts me! I am odious in his fi ght! 1 am 5 
horror to his thoughts! . 
Camilla wept over her in ſilent, but 
heart-breaking ſympathy. Indiana re- 
turned to the dance: but the two ſuffer- 
ing ſiſters remained in the portico till 
ſummoned to depart. They were inſen- 


ſible to the night air, from the fever of 


their minds. They ſpoke no more; they 
felt the inſufficiency of words to exprely 
their griefs, and their mutual compaſ- 


fion was all that ſoftened their en 
forrows, 5 


a. cAttELS 


Cc U AP; I... 
An Adieu. ; 
os 1 to all happineſs, and for tlie firſt 


time in her life, diveſted of hope, Ca- 
milla at a late hour returned to Mrs. 


Beerlinton's. And here, her heart - break · 


ing diſappointment received the cruel ag - 
gravation of the moſt ſevere ſelf-reproach, 
: _ ow in facing the mirror to depoſit her 
_ ornaments upon the toilette table, ſhe con- 
985 the expenſive elegance of her whole 
dheſt non, even in her own eſtimation, by 
its abortive purpoſe, rendered glaringly 
extravagant. Since her project had failed, 
the faw the impropriety of having riſked 
ſo much in its attempt; and a train of 
juſt refleftions enſued, to which her 
underſtanding was always equal, though 


her gaiety was ſeldom diſpoſed. © Would 


Edgar, thought ſhe, “ wait the event 
of a meeting at a ball to decide his con- 
duct? 


duct? Had le not every title to NIE 
conference with me, if he had the ſmalleſt 
inclination ? Rejected as he calls himſelf, 


I had not pretended to demand our ſe- gs 


paration from any doubts, any diſplea- 
{ure of my own.. From the moment he 
ſuffered me to quit, without reclama- 
tion, the roof under which I had pro- 


poſed our parting,” I ought to have ſeen 


it was but his own deſire, perhaps de- 
ſign, I was exccuting. And all the 
reluctance he ſeemed to feel, which 
ſo weakly I attributed to regard, was 
but the expiring ſenſibility of the haſt 5 
moment of intercourſe. Not with mar- 
murs, he ſays, he will quit me nor 
with murmurs will I now reſign him! 
—with bleflings, lie ſays; he leaves me 
—O Edgar! mayeſt thou too be bleſt ! 
The erring and were Camilla —_— 
thee not!? 

A more minute examination of ber 
attire was not calculated to improve her 
ſerenity. Her robe was every where 
edged with the fineſt Valencienne lace; 

EL. her 
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her lilac ſhoes, ſaſh, and gloves, were 


richly ſpangled with filver, and finiſhed ne 
with a ſilver fringe; her ear-rings and k. 
_ necklace were of lilac and gold beads; her _ 
fan and ſhoe roſes were brilliant with lilac WW i 
foil, and her bouquet of artificial lilac 0 
flowers, and her plumes of lilac feathers, n 
were here and there tipt with the moſt f. 


tiny tranſparent white beads, to give 
them the effect of being i with 
the dew. 
Ot the coſt of all this ſhe was no judge, 
£6 but, certain its amount muſt be high, 
a warm diſpleaſure aroſe againſt the in- 
| corrigible Mrs. Mittin, who had not 
only taken the pattern, but the value of 
Mrs. Berlinton's dreſs for her guide: 
and a yet greater diſſatisfaction enſued 
with herſelf, for truſting the ſmalleſt 
commiſſion to ſo vain and ungovernable 
an agent. She could only hope to hoard 
the Payment from the whole of her next 
year's allowance, by living in fo forbear- 
ing and retired a manner, as to require 
nothing for herſelf. 


* „„ 


Gn „ 
1 he new, but all powerful gueſt which 


ed now aſſailed her, unhappineſs, had ſtill 

nd kept her eyes from cloſing, when ſhe was 

ler called up to Mr. Tennet, the land- 

ac lord of Higden. Her fuller knowledge 

ac W of her own hopeleſs debts, could not 

s, make her faithleſs to her engagement; 

if MW for her acquaintance with miſery awaken- 

ve ed but more pity for the miſery of others. 

th She admitted him, therefore, without Il 
; demur; and found he was a land fur- f 
e, veyor, who had often been employed by : * | | 
b, W Sir Hugh at Cleves. He accepted her 

1 verbal promiſe to be anſwerable for the 

ot rent now due, declining her note of hand, 
of which her minority made illegal, and en - 1 
: gaging not to hurry her for the money; | 
d well ſatisfied, by the Tyrold character in 1 
it the whole county, he might abide by her 

le word of honour, founded upon the 

d known munificence of her uncle, 


t This delay was a relief, as-itſaved a 

partial demand, that muſt have forced. 

e an * confeſſion of her own debts, or 
have 
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have deceived the baronet into a belief 


ſhe had nothing to ſolicit. b 
When this buſineſs was tranſacted, 
ſhe haſtened to Eugenia, to conſole whoſe 

ſufferings was al that could | gn 
her . T5 
___{*Qns: of: the maids then came to ſay | 
5 be had forgotten to inform her, that, 

ſome time after ſhe had ſet out for lord 


Pervil's, a ſtranger, much muffled up, 
and with a hat flapped over his face 
| fo as wholly to hide it, had enquired 


for her, and ſeemed much diſturbed 
when he heard ſhe was at the ball, but 
11 he . call n the next day at 
No 8 . to Camilla Toy 
that this muſt be Edgar; it was contrary 
to all probability; but no other image 
could find way to her mind. She haſten- 
ed, inexpreſſibly perturbed, to her ſiſter, 
determining to be at home before twelve 
o' clock, and faſhioning to herſelf all the 
varieties ſuch a meeting could afford; 
: every one of which, however they be- 


PR | ban, 
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gan, ended regular: 7 with a mans 
tion. 
She found Eugenia weeping in bed. 
| She embraced her with the extremeſt ten- 
derneſs: Ah my ſiſter!” ſaid the un- 
happy mourner, © I weep not for my 
_ diſappointment, great as it may be—and | 
I do not attempt deſcribing it !—it is but 
my ſecondary ſorrow. I weep, Camilla, ſor 
my own infatuation ! for the folly, the 
blindneſs of which I find myſelf culpa- 


ble. O Camilla! is it poſſible I could 


ever—for a moment, a ſingle moment, 
ſuppoſe Melmond could willingly be 
mane! could ſee his exquiſite ſuſcepti- 
bility of every thing that is moſt perſect, 
yet perſuade myſelf, he could take, by 
choice, the poor Eugenia for his wife! 
the mangled, deformed, — unfortunate 
Eugenia! 1 
Camilla, tee to the hee, wept 
now more than her ſiſter. That 
Eugenia, ſhe cried, © has but to be 
known, to leave all beauty, all figure, 


every exterior ady antage aloof, by the 


Wel. , E nobler, 


o 
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nobler, the more juſt ſuperiority of 1n- 
trinſic worth. Let our eſtimates but be 
mental, and who will not be proud to 
be placed in parallel with Eugenia?“ 
She was then beginning her own fad 
relation, when an unopened letter upon 
the toilette table caught her eye. It 
had been placed there by Molly Mill, 
who thought her miſtreſs aſleep. Struck 
by the ſhape of the ſeal, Camilla roſe to 
examine it: what was her palpitation, 
then, to ſee the cypher E M, and, turn- 
ing to the other ſide, to perceive the 
hand writing of Edgar! 


She put it into her ſiſter's hand, with 


expectation too big for ſpeech. Eugenia 


opened it, and they read it ſilently to- 
gether. 


To 2s Euczvia Trizous. 


Penn 
is yet but a ſhort t time in every : 
account but my own—fince I thought 
- myſelf forming a legal claim to addreſs 
Miſs Eugenia Tyrold as my ſiſter. Every 
| N ee ether 
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other claim to that affe&ionate and 
_ endearing title has been her's beyond 
ber own memory; her's by the filial love 
I bear her venerated parents; her's, by 
the tender eſteem due to the union of 
_ almoſt every virtue. Theſe firſt and early 
ties muſt remain for ever. Diſappoint- 
ment here cannot pierce her barbarous 
ſhafts, fortune cannot wanton in reverſ- 
ing, nor can time diſſolve them. 


— Edgar 1' | del Cimilla, ; 
ſtopping the reading, and putting her 
hand, as in benediction, upon the pa- 
per, © do you deign to talk of diſappoint- . 

ment? do you condeſcend to intimate 
you are unhappy ? Ah, my Eugenia, you , 
ſhall clear this dreadful error tis to you 
he applies Vo ſhall be Feder ee 165 
r 

Eugenia dried her tears at the thought. 

of ſo n an office, and: _ read on. 95 5 

1 3 Fa th 
of the Morgan nearer. claim, 1 ly 
not peak. You have probably kno-＋·m 
„ longer 
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: longer than myſelf, its annibilation, and 
Iwill not pain your generous heart with 


any view of my ſufferings in ſuch a de- 
Plrivation. I write but to take with my 


pen the leave I dare not truſt mylelt to 
take by word of mouth ; to wiſh to your 
opening proſpects all the happineſs that 


has flown mine, and to cntreat you. to 


anſwer for me to the whole of your loved 
family, that its name is what, through 


life, my car with moſt reverence will hear, 15 


my heart with moſt devotion will love. 
Epcarx Maxprzazar. 


At the kind wiſh upon her own 
a opening proſpects, Eugenia wept afreli ; | 
but when Camilla took the letter to 
preſs to ber lips and her heart what he 
ſaid of his ſuſſer'ngs, ſhe perceived at 
the doubling down, two lines more: — 


I am this moment !eaving Southamp- 
ton ſor the Iſle of Wight, whence 1 
ſhall fail to the firſt Port, that the firſt 
_ veſſel with which 1 may meet ſhall be 


bound.” 57 | 
10 No. 
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No, my dear Eugen a,“ crietl the, 
then colouring, and putting down the 
| letter, © your mediation will be ſpared. 
He acquaints us he is quitting England. 
He can only mention it to avoid the per- 
ſecution of an anſwer. Certainly none 
ſhall be obtruded upon him.” 
Eugenia pleaded that il a lette 
might overtake him at the Iſle o wv igbt, 
and all miſunderſtanding 9 uh recti- 
fied. © And then, my ſiſter, all may be 
well, and your happineſs renewed.—Ft 
has not flown you—hke that of Euge- 
nia - from any radical cauſe. Her's 18 
not only gone, paſt all reſource, but 
has left behind it diſgrace with ſorrow, 
deriſion with diſappointment | 172 
Camilla ſtrove to ſoothe her, but would 
no longer liſten to any mediation; ſhe 
reſolved, at once, to write of the eben 
tion to her father, and beſeech him to 
ſend for her to Etherington, and never 
again ſuffer her to quit that roof, where 
alone her peace was without diſturbance, 


£4: her 


3 
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her conduẽt without reproach. Eren 
herdebts, now, ſhe felt equal to avowing 


for as, far from contracting new Re 


the meant in future to reſide in complete 
obſcurity, ſhe hoped the feelings of this 


moment would procure pardon for her 


indiſcretions, which her own ſedulous 

future economy ſhould be indefatigable 

to repair. 
Eugenia would not ſtrive longer againſt 


7 procedure which ſhe deemed dignified, 
and the departure of Camilla was hurried 


: by a meſſenger, who brought word that 


the ſtrange man, with the flapped hat, 


was returned, and entreated her, for Hea- 
ven's fake, to let him ſpeak with her one 
moment. 8 | 
Dead, now, to the hope ſhe had en- 
tertained of this enquirer, ſhe merely 
from his own urgency complied with | 
his call; for her curioſity was gone ſince 
ſhe now knew it could not be Edgar. 


© E dgar, 


fn quired to feel for his wiſe, and no tender- 5 
neſs without them, no partial good opi- 


CANTLEX he: 

Edgar, indeed, was actually departed. 
His heart was loaded with ſorrow, his 
proſpect ſeemed black with deſpondence ; | 
but Camilla was loſt to that perfect con- 
fidence, and unbounded eſteem, he re- 


nion, nor general admiration, could make 

him wiſh to lead her to the altar. No!” 
cried he, © Dr. Marchmont ; you judged 

me better than my firſt paſſion, and 
her untried ſteadineſs enabled me to 
judge myſelf. Miſery « only could have 
followed my view of her in the mixt 
ſociety in which the thoufand accidents 
of life might occaſionally have placed 
us. I can only be happy with a charac- 
ter as ſimple in the world, as in retire- 
ment; as artleſs at an aſſembly, as in a 
cottage. - Without that heavenly ſim- 
plicity, the union of all elſe that ren- 
ders life deſirable, were vain! without 
that—all her enchanting qualities, with 
which nothing can vie, and which are 
E 4 entwined 
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entwined around my hearty firings, v Were 
ineffectual to my peace.“ 

 * You are right,” ſaid the Doctor, 
= and your timely caution, and early wiſ- 
dom, will protect you from the bitterneſs 


of a pezlonal experience like mine. With 
all the charms ſhe aſſembles, her charac- 


ter ſeems too unſtable for private do- 
meſtic life. When a few years more 
have blunted the wild vivacity, the float- 
ing ambition, the changing propenſities 


Which now render her inconſiſtent to 
bthers, and fluctuating even to herſelf, 
the may yet become as reſpectable, as 
| the muſt always be amiable. But now, 


+ + « . Whoever takes her from the circle 
in  whach ſhe is playing, will ſee her loſt 
to all gaiety, though without daring to 
complain, ſrom the reſtraint of bidden 
duties, which make the bidder a ty- 
rant... 
Edgar ſhrunk from fuck a a part, . 


immediately prepared for his long pro- 


jected tour. 
5 _ He had, originally, purpoſed viſting 
MI. 
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Mr. Tyrold before he ſet out, and con- 

verſing with him upon the ſtate of danger 

in which he thought his daughter; but 

his tenderneſs for her feelings, during his 

laſt adieu, had beguiled him of this plan, 
leſt it ſhould prove painful, injurious, or 

; inauſpicious to her own views or deſigns 

in breaking to her friends their breach. 

He now addreſſed a few lines to his re- 

vered guardian, to be delivered by Dr. 
 Marchmont ; to whom he gave diſcre- | 

tionary powers, if any explanation ſhould 


| be demanded; though clogged with an 
_ earneſt clauſe, that he would neither ad- 


vance, nor confeſs any thing that could 
hurt Camilla, even a moment, unleſs to 
avert from her-ſome danger, or Felt 7 
tate ſome good. Mt 151 
Dr. Ninchmont dettrmindd to ac- 
company him to the Iſle of Wight, whi- 
ther he reſolved to go, and wait ſor his 
baggage; and undertook the ſuperin- 
tendance of his eſtate and affairs in his 
abſence. | OF PETS: 
When they were ſummoned: the 
E 5 little 
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little veſſel, Edgar changed colour, his 
heart beat quick, and he fighed rather 
than breathed. He held his hand upon 
his eyes and forehead for a few minutes, 


in agony inexpreſſible, then ſilently gave 


his ſervant the letter he had written for 
88 Eugenia, took the Doctor by the arm, 
walked to the beech, and got aboard; 
bis head ſtill turned wholly towards tbe 

| town, his eyes looking above it, as if 
ſeeking to fix the habitation of Camilla. 

Dr. Marchmont ſought to draw his at- 
tention another way, but it was nvetted | 
to the ſpot they were quitting. 


EI feel truly your unhappineſs, my 


dear Mandlebert,” ſaid he, that this 
young creature, with defects of ſo cruel a 
tendency, mingles qualities of fo endear- 
ing a nature. Judge, however, the pre- 
dominance of what is faulty, ſince pa- 
rents ſo exemplary bave not been able to 
make the ſcales weigh down on the fide 
of right. Alas! Mr. Tyrold has himſelf 
erred, in committing, at ſo early a pe- 
riod, her conduct into her own reins. 


The 
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The very virtues, in the firſt youth, are 
ſo little regulated by reflection, that, 
were not watched nor aided, they run 
into extremes nearly as pernicious, though 
not ſo unamiable as the vices, What 


inſtance more than this now before us 


can ſhew the futility of education, and 
the precariouſneſs of innate worth, when 


the contaminating world is allowed to 


ſeize its inexperienced prey, before the 
character is fixed as well as formed ?” 
A deeply aſſenting ſigh broke from the 5 
' boſom of Edgar, whoſe ſtrained eyes 
held their purpoſe, till neither beach, nor 
town, nor even a ſpire of Southampton, 
were diſcernible. Again, then, for a 
moment, he covered them with his hand, 
and exclaimed : © Farewell ! Camilla, 
farewell! | e 


2 6 
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CHAP, III. 


4 modeſt | Repu | 


Que ek, thivngh without a ith of 
by 8 


peed, was the return home of Ca- | 


milla; ſhe felt at this moment in that 
: ts and deſolate ſtate, where the 
ſudden extinction of hope leaves the 
mind without energy to form even a 
wiſh. She was quick only becauſe too 

nervous to be ſlow, and hurried on, fo 
little knowing why, that when ſhe came 
to Mrs. Berlinton's, ſhe was running to 
her own room, wholly forgetting what 


had called her from Eugenia, till the 


ſervant ſaid, © this is the man, ma'am.” 


She then ſaw, parading up and down 


the hall, a figure wrapt round in a dark 
blue roquelo, with no part of his face vi- 
ſible, from the flaps of his hat. 


At another time ſhe might have been 


Rartled : but ſhe was now indifferent to 


every 
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er ery thing, and only enquired hat was 


his buſineſs. 


He made no anſwer but by a low bow, 


pointing, at the ſame time to the door 


of one of the parlours, and then, in a 
ſupplicating manner, putting together 


his hands, as if begging to en to her 


in private. 


Careleſs, rather than COLIgROUL * ; 


was going into an empty room with 


him, when the ſervant whiſpered her to 
be upon her guard, as the man had " Wo 


very ſuſpicious look. 


Stopping ſhort, then, ſhe again 3 
her queſtion, adding I can hear any 
thing you have to. fax where we . now | 


9 


Ale. 


motion towards the ſervant, that ſeemed 


= demand his abſence. 


Alas | thought ſhe, it. is ſome gentlo⸗ 


The ſtranger hook his bon Veg a 


man in diſtreſs, who wants to beg and 


is aſhamed, I have nothing to give 
him! I will, at leaſt, therefore, not inſiſt 
upon his expoſing himſelf. She then 

whiſpered 
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whiſpered the footman to keep in the 

| hall, and near the parlour, which ſne 
entered, telling the e he m_ 


e 


But ſhe was Rerioully. Sarcged out of 

ber apathy, upon ſeeing him cautioufſy 
| Thut the door, and ſedulouſiy examine 

the apartment. 
She wanted not hes of mid, 
when not robbed of it by ſome peculiar 
and poignant feelings. She turned im- 
| mediately to the bell, certain its firſt 
touch would bring in the footman : but, 
perceiving her purpoſe, the ſtranger ſeized 
her oh the arm, and in a hoarſe low voice 
| faid: Are you mad, Camilla? don't 
you know me? and ſhe Ine her 
brother. 

She axvoſtulated upon his having ſo 
cauſcleſsly terrified her, and enquired 5 
* way he came ſo diſguiſed. 
He laughed heartily at her affright, 
and extolled his own {kill in perſon- 
ating a ſubtle ruffian; declaring he liked 


to 
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to have a touch at all trades; 3 in caſe of 
accidents. f 

. have you come bither, Lionel, 

only for this foohſh and very unplea- 

fant trick?” _ 

0 no, my dear! this was only. for 

my opening. I have an hundred ſmart 

freaks in my head, any one of them 
worth a little trip to Southampton. 


Beſides, I wanted to know what you were 


about. How does a certain maſter Ed- 


gar Mandlebert do? Don't bluſh, child. 


What a little fly rogue you have been! 
hey ho? Tears? My dear Camilla! 
what's all this?“ 1 55 
She entreated him to make his en» | 
quiries of Eugenia. 8 

« Well, you took me in, I 1 : 
you. I fully thought the young Baro- | 
net had been the man. And, really he” 8 
as fine a fellow as I ever ſaw.” . 
Do not An r 0 
Lionel ! — if you knew— She was 
going to ſay, wow W your es, 
| that | 


M nir 


that affair has injured e cb ſhe 
checked complaints which ſhe now re- 


1 5 garded az uſeleſs; and therefore degrad- 


ing; and, wiping her eyes, aſked i he 
had yet ee che large ſum, for the 
obligation of which: he had made her 
ſeem reſponſible to Ser SeUley, whom ſhe 

| ſhould not know how ever to meet, nor 


conſequently, how ever to viſit in the 


county, till ſome bn at, not 85 
were at leaſt arranged. 9 dc 
Fh, pho, my dear child; don! t be | 
ſo Vellum⸗like; you'll be! fit for no- 
thing, ſoon, but to file bills and ſcore 
accounts. What's two hundred to him? 
Hang him! 1 wiſh "twere AS much a- 
gain l hate making a fuſs about no- 


thing. But come, tell me dare to 


raiſe my ſpirits J am hornbly melan- 
choly. I've ſome. notion of making a 
little ſport here with Miſs Scare-crow, 
How does the go on? Walpiſh. as 
ever?“ 

* at Do tell me, 1 Lane. what 
it is s has brought 70 huther ih 

« Iwo. 
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_* Two things, my dear. The firſt of 
which is the pleaſure of ſeeing you; and 
the ſecond, is a little amuſement I pro- 
5 poſe myſelf with old Dr. Hic, Hæc, 
Hoc. I find Clermont 's had rare ſport 
with him already. It's duced ukjucky 


I did not come ſooner.” 


« Clermont? When did. you ſee : 


Clermont?“ 


66 Don't be curious, child. 6 never 


encourage curioſity. It always leads to 


diſagreeable queſtions. You may tell me 
any thing you pleaſe, but aſk nothing. 
That's my manner of dealing with little 
girls. How did you like my ſending 
the Major to you? Was not that good 
fudge ? What do you look fo grave for, 
my dear? Ten re enough. to Sive one 
the vapourss 
Camilla attempted not to iy; me 
felt pierced as by a poignard at the 
very fight of Lionel. The debt he had 


made her contract with Sir Sedley, the 


lecrecy it exacted, the correſpondence it 
had drawn on, the cruel circumſtances. 1 it 
had 


— 
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had produced, and the heart breaking 
event to which it had, ultimately, led, 
made his view excite ſenſations too cor- 
roſive, and reflections too bitter, for any _ 
enjoyment of a gaicty, which her utmoſt _ 
partiality could not diſentangle from le- 
vi ity the moſt unfeeling. 
Come, come, for pity $ fake, bea 
little leſs ſtupid, I conjure you. How 
terribly you want a good ſhaking ! ſhall 
 T-gwe you one? By the way, you have 


never thanked me for ſending you that 


ſmart young tinker. You are horribly 
ungrateful to all my tender care to pro- 
vide you a good ſpouſe. What! not a 
ſmile? Not one dear little dimple for 
all my rattle ? Nay, then, if that's the 
caſe, let's to buſineſs at once. Any 
thing is better than mawkiſhneſs. I al- 
ways preferred being flogged for a fro- 
lic, to being told I was a good boy, at 
the per of ſitting ſtill, and learning 


my leſſon.“ 


And what buſineſs, my dear Lionel? 
Have you really any?“ 
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«0 yes, always ; nobody has more; 
only I do it ſo briſkly, people always ſup- 
pole it nothing but pleaſure. However, 
juſt at this minute, I am really in rather 
an ugly dilemma. You know, my dear 
girl, there is a certain little rather awk- 
ward affair of mine, which I once hinted 
to on.. ä : D 
Lionel, 1 hope, at leaſt,%—— 
O, none of your mare] with that 
grave face! Hope, with a grave face, al- 
ways means fear. Now, as I am already 
| half ſuoes over in the ſlough of deſpond, 
*rwill be horrid ungenerous to poke me 
ſtill lower,” 
| Camilla 1 now. began to mile and C 
| would aſk: no queſtions—Lionel, when 


he had filenced her, ſeemed at a loſs 


how to proceed; he walked about the 


room with quick jerks, opened and ſhut 


the window, ſeated himſelf upon every 


chair, and every table; and then, in a 


| half paſſion, ſaid: © fo you don't want 
to hear any more? and you don't care a 


fig if I'm ** or drowned 220 | 


* de 
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My ſpits are not high, my dear 


Lionel; and my head is full, and ny 


heart is oppreſſed: if you have any 


thing, therefore, important to ſay, pea 
I beg without trifling.“ 


« Nay, there's nothing new; ſo don't 
Ick inghtened ; it's al the mn old 

ftory :; : 
— Vou continue, then, that dark, a. 


terious connexion? O brother!“ 


* Why the s ſo pretty! ſo monſtrous 
pretty! beſides, ſhe doats upon me. 


Vou don't half conceive what a pretty 
fellow I am, Camilla. A ſiſter never 
knows how to judge a man. All the 


women like me prodigiouſly.” 


ludeed, Lionel, you take an undue 
advantage of my affection. I muſt ſe- 
riouſly inſiſt that you: mention this ſub- 


ject to me no more. 
I don't intend it. I intend to finiſh 


with this once - provided you do me one 


laſt good turn. n you, now? Core, 
don't be queer.” 
I will. do nothing, abſolutely | no- 


thing 
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thing in ſo improperſo ſhocking a bu- 


ſineſs. Indeed, I know not how to for- 


give you for naming it again.“ 


„Well, then, I'll. pledge you my 


word and honour you {hall never hear 
of 1t more, x e 'll only e me this 


one fav our.” 


Diſpleaſed : at the paſt; and gbr 
for what might be to come, he pro- 
teſted ſhe would immediately leave the 
room, if he continued this perſecution: 
adding © how affectionately I love you, 
| | need not, I am fure, ſay ; but a con- 
fidence ſuch as this, from a brother to a 
ſiſter, diſgraces us both: and let me pe- 


netrate, but not irritate you, if I own, 


that I much doubt whether I ought not 


from the beginning, to have revealed 
this tranſaction at Etherington. Do not 


be angry Lionel: has not every conſider- 


ation been ſurmounted by the fear of 


giving you pain?“ 


Finding he ſtill would be heard, the 
was peremptorily quitting the room ; but 
when ſhe had her hand upon the door, 
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he effectually ſtopt her, by ſaying, © Nay, 
then, if nothing will content you but 
getting the whole out at once, you may 
make yourſelf eaſy, the buſineſs is at end, 
for- 


We're blown !” 
" I muſt certainly be glad if ſuch a 


' buſineſs i is at an end, Lionel; but how 
do you mean blown ? to whom ? inn 


1 what manner?“ 


Jo every body, I'm Alla for the . 


= huſband's N22 the 2 8 of n at 
Loch Is 
« Huſband py 


« O, the deuce! 1 did not mean to 


ſay that: however, it's out! and as it 


muſt bare been known ſooner or 5 


later“ 


ſeverity ſhe had ever worn: „Adieu, 


Lionel!“ ſhe cried, © I am forry for 


you, indeed; but you muſt find another 
hearer for this guilty hiſtory. —T will liſ- 


ten no more!“ 


Lionel now detained her dy force. 


« How can you take up the thing ſo 


wrong, 


Camilla now had an air the neareſt to 


DC li... f — ann 1 
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W rong, ſaid he ; 3 when I tell you it's 
over, isn't that. enough! ? Beſides, I pro- 
miſe you I have not wanted for my pu- 
niſhment : when you hear all, you'll find 
_. : 
Too fick for ſpeech, yet too weak for - 
reſiſtance, ſhe was conſtrained to return _ 
to her ſeat, and hear what he Praſed to 
tente, 
« My adv enture, my dear, was diſco- 
vered entirely by the want of a little 
buſh money. Tis the very deuce and 
all for a man to be in love when he is 
poor. If J had only had a little huſn- 
money yes, yes, I underſtand that eye! 
but as to thoſe paltry ſums, I have had, 
from time to time, ſince this affair, why 
they could not be expected to laſt. for 
eyer: And the. firſt went to a bouſe- 
maid,—and the ſecond to the ONT 
and the third ”—— _ 
„Lionel! Lionel! is this a commu- 
nication are theſe particulars for me? 
Nay, I only mention it to let you 
know 1 it's all gone Rar. Beſides, as to 
her 
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her being a married woman, which, I fee, 


is what you think ſo much the worlt of 


all, I affure you, if you knew her huſband, 
you would not wonder; he deſerves every | 
thing. Such a tireſome quiz! It was 
often hours before we could get rid of 


him. Fou never knew ſuch. a block- 


head. The poor thing can't bear him. 


But ſhe's fond of me to diſtractiop. 


| Nay, nay, don't frown fo ! If you'll be- 
lieve me, Camilla, you'll quite ſpoil 


y our face.” Well, the fellow that threat 


ens to betray us, won't keep our ſecret 


inder three hundred pounds! There's 


an unconſcionable knave ! However,! 
thought that better than a trial too; 


not that ſhe would have broken her heart 


at a ſeparation, you'll believe; but then 


there's a certain horrid thing called 
A And then my father's particu- 
Jarities,—and my mother's ſeeing things 
in ſuch ſtrong ET. a parſon's 


ſon.— and all that.“ 


Camilla, ſhaking ry pale, now en- 


treated him to get her a glats of water, 
; 2nd, 


ERIN LIES a 
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and, for a while, at leaſt, to forbear c con- 


f tinuing this terrible ſtory. 

„ Ne conſented to ring for the water, 
y and then, more briefly, went on. 3 

* « Finding it vain to hope any longes- 


dor entire concealment, I thought a pri- 
vate diſcovery leſs ſhocking than a pub- 
lic one; and therefore, telling my ſtory. as 
well as I could, I ſtated that three hun- 


Z dred pounds would fave both the ex- 


5 pences and publicity of a trial; and, with 
. . every poſſible profeſſion of contrition and 
1 reformation, I Wann ee that 


ſum from my uncle.” _ S 
My poor uncle! alas! what unrea- 
| ſonable — unmerciful claims uy. "y 
_ furround him!“ poke: 
* He's well rev enged for mine, I pro- 
E- miſe you ! There's no plague loſt be- 
tween us, as you'll own, when you've 
heard the end of my poor petition. 1 
tolowed up my letter, according to my 
uſual cuſtom, the next day, in order to 
receive my money, knowing poor uncle 
hates writing worſe than giving : well, 
VOL. v. F and 
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and when I arrived, my mind juſt made 


up to a few gentle reprimands againft 


naughtineſs, and as many gentle. pro- 
miles to do ſo no more; out pops me 
| the old butler, and ſays his maſter can't 
ſee me! Not ſee me? Why, who's with 


him? Your father, Sir! O then for 


your life, cries I, don't ſay I have been 
here — but now—now Camilla will you 


think me puniſhed or not ?— My uncle 


had a little gout in his right-hand, and | 


had made my father open and read— _ 


that very day,—all his letters | If ever 


you knew old Nick ſerve a poor young 


fellow a worſe turn than that, tell me ſo? 
I owe him ſuch a grudge for it, I could 


almoſt find in my heart to turn parſon 


myſelf.“ 
Camilla could not utter a word. She 


TE dropt her head over her folded arms 


upon the table, to hide her offending bro- 
ther from her ſight, whom now, placed 
in oppoſition to her all-excellent father, 
+ the blamed beyond her Powers, beyond 
what 
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| what ſhe conceived even her rights of 
expreſſion. 
3 now, my dear Camilla, what N 
do you hide your face for? Do you 
think I'm not as ſorry for this thing as 
you - can be for the life of you? How- 
ever, now comes the worſt ; and if you 
don't pity me when you hear this, you 
may depend upon it you have no bowels. 8, 
I was making off as faſt as I could, mum 
the word to the ſervants, when in comes 
old Jacob with a letter. I ſnatched it 
from him, hoping my uncle had privately _ 
ſent me a draft—but the direction was 
written by my father! Don't you begin 


to feel a little for me now?“ 


She could only raiſe her head to eja- 
culate, My poor—poor father!“ and 
then, nearly in an agony, drop it again. 

„ Hey-day, Camilla? how's this? 
what! not one word of poor, poor bro- 
ther, too? why you are harder than flint. 
However, read that letter. And then, 
if you don't think me the moſt unhappy 
F 2 young 
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young fellow 1n exiſtence, you are fit to 
_ deviſe tortures for the inquiſition.“ 

She took the letter eagerly, yet aw- 
fully, kiſſed in weeping the hand-writ- 
ing, and read what follows: 


TD Liower TyzouD, Eh. 


To have brought up my bh with - 
the purity of principle which the holy 
' profeſſion of their father ought to inſpire 


him to teach, has been, from the hour 


that my paternal ſolicitudes commenced, 
the moſt fervent of my prayers. How 
my hopes have been deluded you have 
but too leng known; how groſsly they = 
have failed has reached my own know- 
ledge but this moment. I here reſign 
the vain expectation, that through my 
ſon the community might bleſs me: 
may a forfeiture ſo dread not extend to 
me, alſo, through my daughters! 


Camilla ſtopt, ſunk upon her knees, 
and devoutly n the laſt ſentence, 
5 with 
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with her own ardent ſupplications joined 
do it before ſhe could proceed. 


A few words more muſt, for the pre- 
ſent, ſuffice” between us. Accident, by 
throwing into my hands this laſt letter 
to the uncle whoſe goodneſs you have 
moſt. unwarrantably and unſcelingly a- 
buſed, has given birth to an inveſtiga» 
tion, by which I have arrived at the df. 
covery of the long courſe of rapacity by 
which you have pillaged from the ſame 


ſource. Henceforth, you will find it 
fry; 1: have ſtated to my brother the 


_ miſtake of his compliance, and obtained 

his ſolemn word, that all intercourſe be- 
_ tween you, that has not my previous ap- 

_ Probation, ſhall here finally ceaſe, You 


will now, therefore, empty no more thoſe 


coffers which, but for you, have only _ 
been opened to the juſt claims of bene- 
volence. 5 
You will regard this detection as the 
_ wrath of ill-fortune; I view it, on the 
contrary, as the mercy of Providence. 
What were further pecuniary exonera- 
7 3 tions, 
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tions, but deeper plunges into vilifying 
diffoluteneſs ? If, as you intimate, the 
refuſal of your preſent demands will ex- 
poſe you to public ſhame, may its ſhock 
awaken feelings that may reſtore you to 
private virtue! I cannot ſpare you from 
diſgrace, by aiding you in corruption; 
cannot reſcue you from worldly diſho- 
nour, by hiding and abetting crimes that 
may unfold to eternal miſery. To er- 
rour I would be lenient; to penitence I = 
would be conſoling; to reformation I 
would open my arms: but to him who 
confeſſes his guilt only to fave himſelf 
from puniſhment, to him who would 
| elude the incurred penalties of his wick- 
edneſs, by ſhameleſsly ſoliciting a reſpect- 
able old relation to uſe bribery for its 


cConccalment, — to him, I can only ſay, 


Since all precepts of virtue have failed to 
| ſhew thee its excellence, go]! learn of 
- misfortune the evils, at leaſt of vice 
Pay to the laws of ſociety what retribu- 
tion they require for their violation—and 


if ſuffering ſhould lead to contrition, 
and 
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and ſecluſion from the world bring thee 
back to rectitude, then thou mayꝰſt find N 
again thy father | 
Aucusrus T YROLD. 


Another name I vation: wht; pre- 
ſent not to this ſullied page an image 
of ſuch purity: yet, if thy own | 
thoughts dare paint 1t to thy view, 

will not thy heart, O Lionel | ſmite 
| thee and fay,—From her native land, 


from her ſorrowing hufband, from 7 


daughters juſt opening into life, by 


my follies and indiſcretions I have 


driven my mother—by my guilt I 
ſhall make her bluſh to return io. 
them ugg 


Camilla wept over this letter till its 
characters were almoſt effaced by her 
tears. To withhold from her father the 
| knowledge of the miſconduct of Lionel, 
what had ſhe not ſuffered ? what not 
lacrificed ? yet to find it all unavailing, 
to find him thus informed of his ſon's 

0 4 wanton 
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wanton calls for money, his culpable | 
connection, and his juſt fears of ſeeing it 
publiſhed and puniſhed, — and. to conſi- 
der with all this, that Edgar, through 
theſe unpardonable deviations from right, 
was irretrievably loſt to her, excited ſor- 
row the moſt depreſſing for her father, 


555 regrets ſearce tupportable for her- 


| ſelf. 

'« Well, ” cried Lionel, © what do you 

: think of my caſe now? Don't you allow 
1 pay pretty handſomely for a mere 


young man's gambol? I affure you I 


don't know what might have been the 
conſequence, if Jacob had not afforded 
me a little comfort. He told me you 
were going to be married to*{quire Man- 
dlebert, and that you were all at South- 
ton, and that he was, ſure you would do 
any thing in the world to get me out of 
| Jeopardy; and fo, W e pretty much 
the ſame myſelf, here I am ! Well, what 
ſay you, Camilla? Will you ſpeak a 
little word for me to Edgar?“ 
| Shame, now taking place of affliction, 
1 * 


FF 
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ſtopt her tears, which dried upon her 
burning cheeks, as ſhe anſwered, He 
15 well known to you, Lionel : — hog f 


can addreſs him yourſelf!“ 


« No; that's your miſtake, my dear. 
J have a little odd money matter to ſet- 

tle with him already; and beſides, we 955 
bave had a ſort of a falling out upon the 
ſubject; for when I ſpoke to him about 


it laſt, he gave himſelf the airs of an old 


juſtice of the peace, and ſaid if he did 
not find the affair given up, nothing | 
ſhould induce lam ever to help me again. 


What a mere coager that lad has turned 


out!“ 


« Ah, noble Edgar! "th high. prin- | 
cipled, and firm!“ half pronounced Ca- 


milla, while again the icicles diflolved, 
and trickled down her face. 


See but the different wWay in which 


things ſtrike people! however, it is not 


very pretty in you, Camilla, to praiſe him 
for treating me ſo ſcurvily. But come, 
doſt think he'll lend me the money? 


Lend,“ repeated ſhe, ſignificantly. 


FF 1 
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& Ay lend; for I ſhall pay it every far- 


thing; and every thing elle.” 


And how? And when?” 


66 Fo or ſhame, brother!“ 
LNay, nay, you know as well as I do, 


I muſt have it at laſt. Who elie has he 
to leave it to? Come, will you beg the 


three hundred for me? He dare not re- 


_ fuſe. you, you know, in your day or 


Power.” 


„ Lionel, * nie a with extreme 


emotion, I ſhall ſee him no more! nor, 
perhaps may you! —He has left Eng- 


| land. En 
« Impoſſible! why * told me 


unky was working night and day at pre- 

pParations for your kecping the many 
at Cleves?” 

2 ] cannot talk upon this ſubject. I 


muſt beſeech you to reſerve your * 


ries for Eugenia.“ 


A I muſt go to her then, dire@tly.- 1 7 
1 have not a moment to loſe. If you 


won't 


285 Why, — with old Oy Relvil's for- 
tune,” f 7 
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won't make Edgar help me in this buſineſs 
—and I know he won't do it of his own 
accord, I am utterly done up. There will 
remain but one ſingle thing for me. So 
now for my roquelo. But do only tell 
me, Camilla, if you ever knew ſuch * 
poor unlucky wight? for before I came 5 
to you, certain it would not be eaſy to 
make that young prig do any thing he 
had already declared againſt, I found out 
couſin Clermont. What a handſome 
coxcomb that is! Well, I told him my 
caſe, for one young fellow ſoon com- 
prehends the difficulties of another, and 
begged him to aſk for the money of 


uncle Hugh, as if for himſelf, telling 


him, that as he was a new comer, and a 
new beginner, he could not ſo readily be 
refuſed ; and promiſing to ſerve him as 
good a turn myſelf, when he had got a 
little into our ways, and wanted it, «th 
my good uncle Relvil. Well! what do 
you think was the next news? It's 
enough to make a man's hair ſtand | 
an end, to fee what a ipite fortune has 
F © taken 
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taken to me! Do you know he has got 
debts of his own, of one ſort or another, 
that poor unky has never heard of, to 
the amount of Pe of a thouſand 
Pounes. * 

N then muffled himſelf up and tee”. 

i parted. | 
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CHAP. IV: 


A * 


8 Cote remained in a tate of accu- 
mulated diſtreſs, that knew not up- 

on what obje& moſt to dwell : her father, 
ſhocked and irritated beyond the mild 
_ endurance of his character; her brother, 
wantonly ſporting with his family's ho- 
nour, and his own morals and reputa- 
tion; her uncle, preparing for nuptials 
broken off without his knowledge; Ed- 
gar, by a thouſand perverſities of acci- 
dent, of indiſcretion, of miſunderſtand- 
ng, for ever parted from her;—ruſhed all 
together upon her mind, each combat- 
ting for precedence, each individually 
foiled, yet all collectively triumphant. 
Nor were even theſe her ſole ſubjects of 
affliction : yet another cauſe was add- 
ed, in debts contracted from mingled 
| thougat=- | 
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thoughtleſlneſs, inexperience, and ge- 
neroſity, augmented to ſhe knew not 
what ſum, and to be paid by ſhe knew 
not what means. And this topic, which 
in itſelf ſeemed to her the leaſt intereſt- 
ing, ſoon, by the circumſtances with 
which it was connected, grew the moſt 
1 preſſing of any. How, at a moment like 
this, could ſhe make her purpoſed con- 
feſſion to her father, whoſe wounded 
mind demanded all ſhe could offer of 
condolement? How call upon her uncle 
to be reponſible for what ſhe owed, when 
| ſhe now knew the enormous accounts 
preparing for him from Clermont, of 
wWjhich he was himſelf yet uninformed? 


„„ * * 


Lionel ſoon returned. “ So it's really 
all off?“ he cried; © dame Fortune, me- 
thinks, has a mind to give me a taſte of 
her art that J ſhai't eaſily forget. Eu- 
genia would tell me no particulars. But, 
fince things are thus, there is only one 
ſtep 
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ſtep left for poor PEN: 1 muſt 


$ whiſk over to the Continent.” 

FE  * To the Continent ? without conſult- 
m my father? without 

1 My father ?—Why, you ſhe be gives 
p- me up. He thinks—I thank him! — a 
Z little wholeſome diſcipline will do me 


good. Don't you underſtand what he 
means by ſecliſien from the world? A wh "oh: 


k - fon, my dear! a gaol! However, Im 
dot quite of that opinion. I really thin 
KC a man's as well off in a little open air. 
; BB &5$o fare thee well child. As ſoon as ever 
my dear uncle Relvil ſays good night, 
ne home Again, and with you all 


good morning.“ 

Lionel! Lionel! 

„ Well, well! I know it's very wrong, 
and all that; ſo ſay nothing. Don't 


7 diſtreſs me, I beg, for I hate to be hip- 
ped. Befides, old Relvil don't deſerve 
F much better; why can't he behave like 
| 2 man, and ſettle an annuity upon him- 
p- ſelf, and an old ſervant, and a dog, and 


a cat, and a parrot, and then let an ho- 
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neſt young fellow ſee a little of the world 


| handſomely, and like a gentleman ? But 


your bachelor uncles, and maiden aunts, 

are the moſt tantalizing. fellows and fel- 
loweſſes in the creation.“ 1 5 
Hle then kiſſed her, and was going; 
but, earneſtly detaining him, ſhe conjured 
that he would let her firſt hint his deſign 
to their father, that at leaſt it might be 
ſet afide, if it would full more. deeply - 


24, diſturb him. 


— ²—A—Nè— — ___»_—__ 


No child, no; 3 I know his way of I 
reaſoning already. He thinks every man 

| ſhould pay for what he owes, either with 

money or ſtripes. Now my poor dear lit- 

| tle body is not of that opinion. And what 

would they get by having me ſhut up in 


priſon ? And PIL defy em to caſt me in 


any other damages. I've a few debts, 
too of my own, that make me a little 
_ uneaſy. I don't mean to trades people; 
they can wait well enough ; our credit 
is good: but a man looks horrid ſmall, 
walking about, when he can't pay his 

debts of honour, However, when 1 
diſappear, 
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diſappear, perhaps my father will take 
compaſſion upon my character. If not, 

the Relvil eſtate ſhall wipe off all in the 
long run.“ 5 
And is it poſſible, Lionel, thus light- | 

y. thus negligently, thus unmoved, you 


can plan ſuch a journey? ſuch an exile??? 


Why what can I do? what can 
| poſſibly do? I am obliged to be off in 
my own defence. Unleſs, indeed; 1 

marry little Miſs Dennel, which I have 

once or twice thought of; for ſhe's a 

monſtrous fool. But then ſhe is very 
rich. How ſhould you like her fora 


| ſiſter? Nay, nay, I'm ferious. Don't 


ſhake your head as if I was joking, 
What do you think of her for my" 
ſpouſe?” 

dhe is a 4 girl, I believe, Lhd 
though a ſimple one; and I ſhould be 
lorry to ſee her unhappy : and how could 
either of you be otherwite, with contempt 
ſuch as this?“ 
© Blefs thy heart, my little dens, = ON 
have huſbands and wives to do with. 
making 
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making one another unhappy ? Prithee 
don't ſet about forming thy notions of 


married people from the parſonage-houſe, 


and conclude a wife no better than a 


real rib, ſticking always cloſe to a man's 


fide. You grow ſo horrid ſententious, 
1 really begin to believe you inten to 
take out your diploma ſoon, and put en 
the ſurplice ny ther meant for his Poor. 


ſon. ” 
Alas, Lionel how agel, how 


Es adde me if I ſay how hard muſt 
you be grown, to be capable of gaicty 
and rattle at this period ! PE 


„ You'll die an old mala. Camilla, | 


take my word for it. And I'm really 
ſorry, for you're not an ugly girl. You 
might have been got off. But come, don't 


look ſo melancholy at a little filly ſport. - 


The world is ſo full of ſorrow, my dear 
girl, fo little viſited by happineſs, that 


chearfulneſs 1s almoſt as neceflary as ex- 
iſtence, in ſuch a vale of tears.“ 
„What can induce you to laugh, 


: Lionel, at ſuch words 2 


«6 J can't = 
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6c 1 can't help it, faith ! I was think- 


ing I ſpoke ſo like a parſon's ſon!““ 


Camilla caſt up her eyes and hands: 


„Lionel, ſhe cried, what have you done 
with your heart? has it baniſhed every 
natural feeling? has the affecting letter 
of the beſt of fathers, his cruel ſeparation 

| from the moſt excellent of mothers, and 


even your own dreadfully cenſurable 
conduct, ſerved but to amuſe you with 


nidicule and deriſion? 


Camilla,“ cried he, taking her liands, 


you wrong me | you think I have no 
feeling, becauſe I am not always crying. 

However, ſhall I tell you the truth? 
| 1 hate myſelf! and ſo completely hate 


mylelf at this moment, that I dare not 
be grave! dare not ſuffer refle&ion to 


take hold of me, leſt it ſhould make life 
too odious for me to bear it. I have 
run on from folly to wickedneſs for 


want of thought; and now thought is 


ready to come back, I muſt run fror : 
that, for want of fortitude. What has 


bewitched me, I know no more than 
2 e 2 


abominable part. And now, if I did not 


— Camilla, I would lop off my right !|— 
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you ; but I never meant to play this 


| flog up my ſpirits to prevent” their flag- 
ging, I ſuppoſe I ſhould hang or drown. 0 
And, believe me, if I were condemned to 5 
the galleys, I ſhould think it leſs than! 
deſerve; for J hate myſelf, I repeat—l_ 
honour my father, though I have uſed 
him ſo ill; I love my mother,—for all 
her deuced ſeverity, to the bottom of 
my ſoul; I would cut off my left arm 
for 1 and Eugenia; and for thee, 


But yet, when ſome frolic or gambol | 
comes into my way, I forget you all! 
clear out of my memory you all walk, 
as if I had never beheld you!“ | 
Camilla now embraced him with a de- 
luge of tears, entreated him to forgive 
the aſperity his ſeeming want of all frel- 
ing had drawn from her, and frequently 

to write to her, and acquaint her how he | 
went on, and ſend his direction for her 

_ anſwers 3 that fo, at leaſt, their father 
might know how he employed wn 
| and 


) 
c 
r 
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and bave the power to give him coun- 
ſel. 

« But he, my poor Lionel,” ſhe ad- 
ded, © how will you live abroad : ? How 7 


will you even travel?“ 


„Why as to how I ſhall live- tend, 5 
I don't know; but as well as I deſerve 


cafily : however, as to how I ſhall get 
there, look here,” taking from his pocket 


4 handful of guineas, that good little 
Eugenia has given me every thing, even 
to the laſt half crown, that ſhe had at 


Southampton, to help me forward.“ 
« Dear excellent, ever generous Eu- 
genia ! O that I could follow her exam- 
ple! but alas! I have nothing |—and 
worſe than nothing!!! 

They then affectionately embrace 
cach other, and parted. ” 


| A Reckoning. 


muſt herſelf inflict upon them a heavier 
evil than any they had yet ſuffered. 
And how could ſhe reveal tidings for 
which they were ſo wholly unprepared? 
how be even intelligible in the hiſtory, 
without pen the guilty Lionel be- 
yond all chance of pardon ? 


Again ſhe went to counſel with Eu- 


genia, 


Xyuar Camilla experienced at this 
juncture ſhe believed inadmiſſible 
of aggravation. Even the breaking off 
with Edgar ſeemed as a new misfortune 
from the new force which circumſtances 
gave to its affliction. With his ſympa- 
thiſing aid, how might ſhe have ſoftened 
the ſorrows of her father! how have 
broken the ſhock of the blow Cler- 
mont was preparing for her uncle? But 
now, inſtead of leſſening their griefs, ſne 
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genia, who, with her uſual diſintereſted 
affection, propoſed taking the painful 
buſineſs upon herſelf at their return 
home. Camilla with tears of gratitude 
accepted the ſiſterly office, and reſolved 
to devote the reſt of her ſhort time for 
Southampton to Mrs. Berlinton ; who, 
ſhocked to ſee her evident unhappineſs, 'Y 
lung over her with the moſt melting 


1 bewailing alike the diſap- 


pointment of Eugenia, and the conduct 


of her brother; who now, with exquiſite 


miſery, ſhut himſelf wholly up in his 
room. 
This compaſſionate kindneſs ſome- 
what ſoftened her anguiſh ; but when 
the engagements of Mrs. Berlinton cal- 
led her away, Mrs. Mittin burſt briſkly 
into her chamber. 


„Well, my dear,” cried ſhe, © ] 


come with better news now than ever! 


only gueſs what it is!“ 
Nothing could leſs conduce to the 
tranquillity of Camilla than ſuch a de- 
ſire; her conjectures always flowed into 
| the 
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the channels of her wiſhes; and ſhe 

thought immediately that Mrs. Mittin 

had been informed of her ſituation, and 
came to her with ſome Intelligence of 

—_ 

Mrs. Mittin, after keeping her a full 
quarter of an hour in ſuſpence, at laſt 
faid : © Do you know Miſs Dennel's 

- going to be married ?—though ſhe was 
| fifteen only yeſterday —and T am invited 
to the wedding?” 
No ſurpriſe had ever yet red [ck 
| pleaſure to Camilla, who now ceaſed to 
hſten, though Mrs. Mittin by no means 
ceaſed to ſpeak, till her attention was 
| awakened by the following ſentence: | 
_ « $0, as J am to go to town, to ſhop 
with her, at her own papa's defire, you 

| 5 can give me the money, you know, my 

| ll dear, and I can pay off your Tunbridge 

bY | bills for you.” 

She then took out of her pockets 

| ſome accounts, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had 

juſt received; though, in fact, they had 
been in her poſſeſſion more than a 
8 week : 


W a» HERE 
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week; but till the invitation of Miſs 
Dennel called her fo pleaſantly away, 


ſhe had thought it prudent to keep 


every, motive 4n reſerve, chat added im- 


portange to her ſtay. 


Camilla, with the utmoſt 1 


ſion, took the papers into her hands : 
they were the bills from Tunbridge, of 
the milliner, the ſhoe- maker, the haber- 
daſher, and the glover, and amounted ab- 85 
together to fixteen pounds. 


The chief articles had been A 


| forced upon her by Mrs. Mittin, with 
aſſurances of tl.vir cheapneſs, and re- 
preſentations of their neceſſity, that, 


jomed to her entire ignorance of the 
enormous charges of fafhion, had led her 
to imagine four or five guincas the ut- 


moſt ſum at which "wy; old: be, eſti- 


mated. 
What now, then, was her horror if 


to ſixteen pounds amounted the trifles 


ſhe had had at Tunbridge, what calcu- 


| lation muſt ine make of articles, fo infi- 
ately more valuable, that belonged to her 


„„ G od debts 
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debts at Southampton? And to whom 
now could ſhe apply? The unhappy 
ſituation of her father was no longer 
an only reaſon to forbear ſuch a call 
upon him: Lionel, ſtill under age, was 
flying the kingdom with debts, which, 5 
be they ſmall as they might, would, to 
Mr. Tyrold's limited income, be as hea- 
vy as the more conſiderable ones of her 
couſin upon Sir Hugh; yet who be- 
ſides could give her aid? Eugenia, whoſe 
yearly allowance, according to her ſet- 
tled future fortune, was five times that 
of her fiſters, had given what help ſhe 
had in her power, before ſhe quitted 
Cleves, upon the affair of the horſe; and 
all that remained of a conſiderable pre- 
ſent made for her Southampton expedi- 
tion by her uncle, who in every thing 
diſtinguiſhed her as his ſucceſſor and 
deinen ſhe had juſt beſtowed upon Lio- 
nel, even, as he had declared, to her laſt 
half crown. Mrs. Berlinton, whoſe 
tender friendſhip might, in this emer- 
gence, | have encouraged ſolicitation, was 
involved 


l 
7 
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involved in debts of honour, and wanted 
money for herſelf; and to Mrs. Arlbery, 
her only other acquaintance rich enough 

to give aſſiſtance, and with whom ſhe 
was intimate enough to aſk it, ſhe al- 


ready owed five guineas ; and how, in 
conſcience or decency, could ſhe addreſs 


her for ſo much more, when*ſhe ſaw be⸗ 


fore her no time, no term, upon which | 


| ſhe could fix for reſtitution ? 


In this terrible ſtate, with no one to 


counſel her, and no powers of ſelf-judg- 


ment, ſhe felt a dread of going home, that 
rendered the coming day a day of hor- 


tor, though to a home to which, hithers | 
to, ſhe had turned as the firſt joy of her 
| happineſs, or ſofteſt ſolace of any diſ- 


turbance. Her filial affections were in 
their priſtine force; her ſhort commerce 


with the world had robbed them of. 
none of their vivacity ; her regard for 


Edgar, whom ſhe delighted to conſider | 
as a younger Mr. Tyrold, had rather 
enlarged than divided them; but to re- 


turn a FOR. to an already burthened 


93 —- houle, 
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* houſe, an affliction to an already afflicted 
parent“ No!“ ſhe broke out, aloud, 
I cannot go home !—I cannot carry 
calamity to my father !—He will be mild 
but be will look unhappy; and 1 
would not fee his face in ſorrou — ſor- 
row of my own eee years of 
after joy?! “ = 
- She threw herſelf FRAN upon the bed, 8 
; hid her face with the counterpane, and 
_ wept, in deſperate careleſsleſs of the pre- 
fence of Mrs. Mittin, and anſwering 1 no- 
thing that ſhe ſaid, 
In affairs of this ſort, Mrs. Mittin had 
a quickneſs of apprehenfion, which, 
though but the attribute of ready cun- 
ning, was not inferior to the keeneſt pe- 
netration, poſſeſſed, for deeper inveſtiga- 
tions, by characters of more ſolid ſaga- 
City. From the fear which Camilla, in 
her anguiſh, had uttered of ſeeing her fa- 
ther, ſhe gathered, there muſt be ſome 
ſevere reſtriction in money concerns; and, 
without troubling herſelf to conſider 
what they might be, ſaw that to aid her 


at 
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| of this moment would be the higheſt 


obligation; and immediately ſet at work 
a brain as fertile in worldly expediente, 
235 it was barren of intellectual endow- 
ments, in forming a plan of preſent re- 
lief, which ſhe concluded - would 20s 


— her a rich and powerſul friend for life. 


She was not long in ſuggeſting a pro- 
poſition, which Camilla ſtarted up eagerly 


to hear, almoſt breathleſs with the bope 


of any reprieve to her terrors. 

Mrs. Mittin, amongſt her numerous 
Mende Counted a Mr. Clykes, a money- 
tender, a man, ſhe ſaid, of the firſt credit 


for ſuch matters with people of faſhioh 


in any difficulty. If Camilla, therefore, 
would collect her debts, this gentleman 
would pay them, for a handſome pre- 
mium, and handſome intereſt, till ſhe 


was able, at her own full leiſure, to re- 


turn the Principal, with a proper pre- 
ſent. 
Camilla nearly embraced her with rap- 


ture for this ſcheme. The premium ſhe | 
aroma collect as ſhe could, and the in- 
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tereſt ſhe would pay from her allowance, 
certain that when her uncle was cleared 
from his embarraſiments, her own might 
be revealed without any ſerious diſtreſs. 


She put, therefore, the affair wholly into 
the hands of Mrs. Mittin, beſought her, 


the next morning, to demand all her 
Southampton bills, to add to them thoſe 


for the rent and the ſtores of Higden, 
and then to tranſact the buſineſs with 
Mr. Clykes; promiſing to agree to what- 
ever premium, intereſt, and preſent, he 
ſhould demand, with endleſs acknow- 

ledgments to herſelf tor ſo . a ſere 
vice. 15 
She kd to 8 a perſon ſo 

utterly diſagrecable to Edgar; but to 
avert immediate evil was ever reſiſtleſs 10 


EF her ardent mind. 


The whole of the Southampton * ac- 
counts were brought her early the next 
morning by the active Mrs. Mittin, who 

now concluded, that what ſhe had con- 
ceived to be covetouſneſs in Camilla, 


5:08 on the fear of a hard tyrant of a 
| * 
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father, who kept her ſo parſimoniouſly, 
that ſhe could allow herſelf no indul- 
- gence, till the death of her uncle ſhowld 
endow her with her own rich inheri- 
| tance. 5 
Had this arrangement not taken place - 
before the arrival of the bills, Camilla, 
upon beholding them, thought ſhe ſhould. 
have been driven to complete diftrac- 
tion. The ear-rings and necklace, fil- 
ver fringes and ſpangles, feathers, noſe- 
gay, and ſhoe-roſes, with the other parts 
of the dreſs, and the fine Valencienne 
edging, came to thirty-three pounds. i 


Y The cloak alſo, that cheapeſt thing in the 


world, was nine guineas; and various 
ſmall articles, which Mrs. Mittin had 
occaſionally brought in, and others with 
wich Camilla could not diſpenſe, came 
to another five pounds. To this, the 


rent for Higden added eighteen; and af 


the bill of ſtores, which had been calculat- 
ed at thirty, was ſent in at thirty-ſeven. 

The whole therefore, with the ſixteen. 
| pounds from Tunbridge, amounted to 


2 4 one 
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one hundred and eighteen Faun nine 
ſhikings. | 1 
Struck to the 1 very ſoul with the idea 


of what ſhe muſt have endured to have 


prefented, at ſuch a period, ſo large an 


>”. Account; either at Cleves or at Ethering- 


ton, ſhe felt liſted into paradiſe by the 
_ eſcape of this expedient, and loſt fight 
of every poſſible future difficulty, in the 
relicf of avoiding lo ſevere a preſent 
ET penalty. 5 
-- By as means, allo, the trideſmes ; 
would not wait; and ſhe had been edu- 
cated with fo juſt an abhorrence of re- 
ceiving the goods, and benefiting from 
the labours of others, without ſpeeding. 
| them their rights and their rewards, that 
ſhe felt deſpicable as well as miſerable, 
When ſhe poſſeſſed what ſhe had not re- 
. 
MIS. Mittin was now inveſted with 
full powers for the agency, which her 
journey to London would give her imme- 
diate means to execute. She was to meet 


Miſs Dennel there in two days, to aſſiſt 


* SEE 
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in the wedding purchaſes, and then to 
accompany that young lady to her fa- 
ther's houſe in Hampſhire, whence ſhe 
could viſit Etherington, and e ar- 
range the tranſaction. 

Camilla, again thanking, took leave 
of her, to conſign her few remaining 


hours to Mrs. Berlinton, who was impa- 


tient at loſing one moment of the ſociety 
ſhe began ſincerely to regret ſhe had not 
more uniformly preferred to all other. 
As fad now with cares as Camilla was 
with afflictiong, ſhe had robbed her ſit u- 
ation of nearly the only good which be- 


longed to it an affluent power to gra- 


_ tify every luxury, whether of generoſity 
or perſonal indulgence. Her gaming, 
to Want of happineſs, added now want of 
money ; and Camilla, with a figh, ſaw 
fomething more wretched, becauſe far 
deeper wid. more wilful in error than 
herſelf. Fg = MoS: 
They mingled their tears for their * 
parate perſonal cvils, with tbe kindeſt 
conſolation that cither could ſoggeſt - 
| 80. * the - 


the other, till Camilla was told that Eu- 
genia deſired to fee her in the parlour. 
Mrs. Berlinton, aſhamed, yet delighted 
to meet her again, went down at the 
ſame time. She embraced her with 
fondneſs, but ventured not to utter 

either apology or concern. Eugenia was 
ſerious but compoſed, ſighed often, yet 

both accepted and returned her carefles. 
Camilla enquired if Miſs Margland : 
expected them immediately. 
55 Yes,” ſhe anſwered; © but I have 
| firſt a little buſineſs of my own to tranſ- 


act.“ Then, turning to Mrs. Berlinton, 


and forcing a ſmile, © You will be ſur- 
. priſed, rhe ſhe ſaid, “ to hear me aſk 
| ER your brother! but I muſt {oc 
him before I can leave Southampton.“ 
M,rs. Berlinton hung her head: © There 
is certainly,” ſhe cried, © no W he 
does not merit... yet, if vou knew . 
the reſpe&.. the. the 
Eugenia rang the bell, making a light 
_ apology, but not liſtening to what Mrs. 
Berlinton ſtrove to ſay; who, colouring 
8 1 and 
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and uneaſy, ſtill attempted to utter 
ſomething ſoftening to what had paſled. 
ge ſo good,” faid Eugenia, when 
the footman appeared, „to tell Mr. 
Melmond I beg to ſpeak with him.” 
Camilla aſtoniſhed, and Mrs. Berlin- 
ton ſilenced, waited, in an Unplealany 
_ pauſe, the event. 
Eugenia, abſorbed 3 in thought, nolther 
ſpoke to, nor looked at them, nor moved, 


till the door opened, and Melmond, who 


durſt not refuſe ſo direct a ſummons, _ 
though he would have preferred any pu- 
niſhment to obeying it, bluſhing, bow- 
ing, and trembling, entered the room. 
She then ſtarted, half heaved, and half 
checked a figh, took a folded note out 
of her pocket-book, and with a faint 
ſmile, ſaid, I fear my deſire muſt have 
been painful to you; but you ſee me 
now for the laſt time I m_ |—with | 
any ill-will.“ | 
| She ſtopt for breath to 20 on; Mel- 
mond, amazed, ſtriving vainly to articu: | 
G6 lte 
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late one word of excuſe, one profeſſion 
even of feet. | 
4 Believe me, Sir,” ſhe then continued, 
40 ſurpriſe was the laſt ſenſation I expe- 
rienced upon a late. . .. tranſaction. My 
extraordinary perſonal defects and defor- 
mity have been ſome time known to me, 
| though—I cannot tell how—T had the 


weakneſs or vanity not to think of them 1 


as I ought to have done !——But I ſee 
I give you uneaſineſs, and therefore I wil 


RH be more conciſe.“ 


Melmond, eunfotndes,; had bowed : 
down his head not to look at her, while _ 
Camilla and Mrs. Berlinton both wept. 


The ſentiments, Sir,” ſhe then went 


on, © of my couſin have never been de- 
clared to me; but it is not very difficult 
to me to divine what they may be. All 
that is certain, is the unkindneſs of For- 

tune, which forbids her to liſten, or you 
to plead to them. This, Sir, it ſhall be 
my care” — ſhe ſtopt a moment, look- 
ing paler, and wanting voice; but pre- 

ſently 
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ſently recovering, proceeded—< my hap- 
pineſs, let me ſay, to endeavour to rectify. 
I have much influence with my kind un- 
cle; can I doubt, when J repreſent to 
him that I have juſt eſcaped making two 
worthy people wretched, he will deny 
aiding me to make them happy? No! 
the reſidence already intended at Cleves 
will {till be open, though one of its par- 
ties will be changed. But as my uncle, in 
a manner unexampled, has bound himſelf, 

in my favour, from any future diſpoſition 
of what he poſſeſſes, I have ventured, Sir, 
upon this paper, to obviate any appre- 
henſions of your friends, for the unhappy 
time when that generous uncle can no 
longer act for himſelf.“ 8 
She then unfolded, and gave him the 
paper, which contained theſe words: 
I here ſolemnly engage myſelf, if 
Miſs Indiana Lynmere accepts, with the 
conſent of Sir Hugh Tyrold, the hand 
of Frederic Melmond, to ſhare with 
them, fo united, whatever fortune or ef- 
tate I may be endowed with, to the end 
VVV 
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of my life, and to bequeath them the 
fame equal portion by will after my 
death. 1 5 
| Signed.  Evonta TyzouD.” * 
Unable to . yet conceiving te 
purport of the writing, Melmond was at 


her feet. She endeavoured to raiſe him, 


and though extremely affected, ſaid, with 

an air of ſome pleaſantry, «© Shew leſs 
furpriſe, Sir, or I ſhall. conclude you 

thought me as frightful within as with- | 


Ns out! But no ! Providence is too good 
3 to make the mind ie deformed 
1 with the body.“ 


e Madam !” 1 Mel- 
mond, wholly overcome, © the nobleſt 
as well as ſofteſt of human hearts I per- 
ceive to be yours and were mine at 
my own diſpoſal—it muſt find you reſiſt 
lefs !?— 
8 No more, no more l- inte 
ſhe, penetrated with a pleaſure in theſe 
words which ſhe durſt not indulge, © you 
ſhall hear from me ſoon,—Meanwhile, 
be 


9 
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Tk Hope your mou, F A. hal 


be mine. 


She was then going to hold out her 
hand to him; but her courage failed ; 
ſhe haſtily embraced Mrs. Berlinton, 
took the arm of Camilla, and hurried 
out of the houſe, followed by the foot- 
man who had attended her. 
Mlelmond, who had ſeen the motion ; 
* her hand now advancing, now with- 
drawn, would have given the univerſe to 
have ſtamped upon it his grateful reve- 

' rence ; but his courage was {till leſs than 
her own; ſhe ſeemed to him, on the 
| ſudden, transformed to a deity, benignly 


employed to reſcue and bleſs him, but 


| whoſe tranſcendent goodneſs he could 
only, at a diſtance, and in all humility, 
adore. 

Mrs. Berlinton was left cenettatid 
nearly as much as her brother, and doubt- 
ful if even the divine Indiana could ren- 
deer him as happy as the exalted, the 
incomparable Eugenia. i} 
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The two ſiſters found Miſs Margland 


in extreme ill humour waiting their arri- 
val, and the whole party e 
quitted Southampton. 
It not ſeldom occurred to Miſs Marg- 
land to be croſs merely as a mark of con- 
ſequence; but here the diſpleaſure was 
as deep with herſelf as with others. She 
had entered Southampton with a perſua- 


fion her fair pupil would make there the 


eſtabliſhment ſo long the promiſed mede 
of her confinement ; and Indiana her- 
ſelf, not knowing where to ſtop her ſan- 
guine and inflated hopes, imagined that 
the fame of her beauty would make the 
place where it firſt was exhibited the re- 
fort of all of faſhion in the nation. And 
| the opening of the ſcene had anſwered to 
their fulleſt expectations: no other name 
was heard but Indiana Lynmere, no 


other figure was admired, no other fact 
could bear examination. 


But her triumph, though ſplendid, was 


ſhort; ſhe ſoon found that the overtures 


of. Fes were more reudy than thoſe of 
Lets 


* 
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ſpeech; and though one young baronet, 
enchanted with ber beauty, immediately 
profeſſed himſelf her lover, when he was 
diſdained, in the full aſſurance of higher 
offers, and becauſe a peer had addreſſed 


himſelf to Eugenia, ſhe ſaw not that he 


vas ſucceeded by any other, nor yet that 
he broke his own heart. Men of taſte, 
aſter the firſt converſation, found ther 
more admirable to look at than ſpeak 


with; adventurers ſoon diſcovered that 


her perſonal charms were her only dower; 
the common herd were repulſed from 
approaching her by the repulſive man- 
ners of Miſs Margland ; and all evinced, 
that though a paſſion for beauty. was ſtill 
as faſhionable as it was natural, the time 
was paſt when the altar of Hymen re- 
quired no other incenſe to blaze upon it. 
The governeſs, therefore, and the pu- 
pil, quitted Southampton with equal 

diſappointment and indignation; the 
flirſt foreſeeing another long and yawn- 
ing ſojourn at Cleves; the ſecond firmly 

believing herſelf the moſt unaccountably 
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ill uſed perſon in the creation, that one 
offer only had reached her, and that with- 


out repetition, though admired nearly 


to adoration, ſhe literally rather than me- 


taphorically conceived herſelf a demi- 


One ſolitary offer to Een, of an 


; every way ruined young nobleman, though 
a a blaſtbothtothe ſettlement and the peace 
of Indiana, was to herſelf wholly nugato- 
ry. Intent, at that period, upon dedi- 
cating for ever to Melmond her virgin 
heart, ſhe was ſorry, upon his account, 
for the application, but gave it not, upon 
her own, a moment's conſideration. This 
propoſition was made upon her firſt arri- 
val, and was followed by no other. She 
was then, by the account given to the. 


maſter of the ceremonies by Miſs Marg- 


land, regarded as the heireſs of Cleves: 


but, almoſt immediately after, the report 


ſpread by Mrs. Mittin, that Camilla was 
the true heireſs, gained ſuch ground a- 
mongſt the ſhop-keepers, and thence | 
PS travelled ſo rapidly from goſſip to goſſip. 
and 
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and houſe to houſe, that Eugenia was 


ſoon no more thought of; though a ſpe- - 


cies of doubt was caſt upon the whole 
party, from the double aſſertion, that 
kept off from Camilla, alſo, the fortune 
ſeekers of the place. 
But another rumour got abroad, that 
foon entirely cleared Eugenia, not merely 
of lovers but acquaintances; namely, 
her ſtudies with Dr. Orkborne. This 
was a prevailing theme of ſpite with 
Miſs Margland, when the Doctor had 
neglected and diſpleaſed her; and a topic 
always at hand for her ſpleen, when it 
Vas angered by other circumſtances not 
fo eaſy of blame or of mention. 
This, ſhortly, made Eugenia ſtared at 


Fill more than her peculiar appearance. 


The miſſes, in tittering, ran away from 
the learned lady; the beaux contemptu- 
ouſly ſneering, rejoiced ſhe was too ugly 
to take in any poor fellow to marfy her. 


Some imagined her ſtudies had ſtinted her 


growth; and all were convinced her edu- 
cation had made her ſuch a fright. 


W x 
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Of the whole party, the only one wie 
| quitted Southampton 1 in ſpirits was Dr. 


Orkborne. He was delighted to be no 


longer under the dominion of Miſs 
Margland, who, though ſhe never left 
him tranquil in the poſſeſſion of all he 
valueqd, his leiſure, and his books and pa- 
pers, eternally annoyed him with re. 
proaches upon his abſence, non-attend- 
ance, and ignorance of high life; aſking 
always, when angry, © If any one had 
ever heard who was his grandfather?” 
The doctor, in return, deſpiſing, like 
moſt who have it not, whatever belonged 
to noble birth, regarded her and her pro- 
genitors as the peſt of the human race; 
frequently, when incenſed by interrup- 
tion, exclaiming, Where intellect is un- 
cultivated, what is man better than 2 
brute, or woman than an ideot?“ 
Nor was his return to his own room, 
books, and hours, under the roof of the 
indulgent Sir Hugh, the only relief of 
this removal: he knew not of the pre- 
= vious departure of Dr. Marchmont, and 
IS he 
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he was glad to quit a ſpot where he was 
open to a compariſon which he felt to be 
always to his diſadvantage. 
S8o much more powerful and more 
prominent is character than education, 
that no two men could be more different 
than Dr. Marchmont and Dr. Orkborne, | 


though the ſame univerſity had finiſhed 


their ſtudies, and the ſame paſſion, purſuit, 
and ſucceſs in reſpect to learning, had raiſed 
and had ſpread their names and celebrity. 


The firſt, with all his ſcholaſtic endow- 


ments, was a man of the world, and a 
grace to ſociety; the ſecond, though in 


erudition equally reſpectable, was wholly 
loſt to the general community, and alive 


only with his pen and his books. They 


enjoyed, indeed, in common, that happy 

and often ſole reward of learned labours, 
the privilege of ſnatching ſome care from 
time, ſome repining from misfortune, by 
ſeizing for themſelves, and their own ex- 


cluſive uſe, the whole monopoly of mind; 


but they employed it not to the ſame ex- 
tenſion. The thing and people of this 
lower 
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| lower ſphere were ſtudiouſiy, by Dr. C Ok. 


| borne, ſunk in oblivion by the domi 


neering prevalence of the alternate tranſ- 
port and toil of intellectual occupation; 
Dr. Marchmont, on the contrary, though 
his education led to the fame propenſities, 
ſtill held his fellow creatures to be of 


| higher conſideration than their pro- 5 


ductions. Without ſuch extravagance 
in the purſuit of his ſtudies, he knew it 
the happy province of literary occupa- 
tions, where voluntary, to abſorb worldly 
ſolicitudes, and baniſh for a while 
even mental anxieties; and though the 
charm may be broken by every freſh in- 
truſion of calamity, it unites again with 
the firſt retirement, and, without dimi- 
niſhing the feelings of ſocial life, has a 
power, from time to time, to ſet aſide 
their ſufferings. oy TYs 
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Brides ons No Brides. 


16 the hall ort the Cleves manſion the Y 


party from Southampton were re- 


ceived by Sir Hugh, Mr. Tyrold, and 
Lavinia, The baronet greeted in par- 
ticular the two nieces he regarded as 
btides elect, with an elation that pre- 
vented him from obſerving their ſad- 
neſs; while their confuſion at his miſtake 
he attributed to the mere baſhfulneſs of 
their ſituation. He enquired, neverthe- 
leſs, with ſome ſurpriſe, why the two 
bridegrooms did not attend them? which, 


heowned, he thought rather odd; though 
he ſuppoſed it might be only the new 
way. 75 

The changing colour and 8 


tears of the two ſiſters ſtill eſcaped his 


kindly occupied but undiſcerning eyes: 
while Mr. Tyrold, having tenderly em- 
braced, „ 
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braced, avoided looking at them from 
the fear of adding to their bluſhes, and 
fat quiet and grave, ſtriving to alleviate 
his preſent new and deep ſorrow, by par- 


ticipating in the revived happineſs of his 


brother. But Lavinia ſoon ſaw their 
mutual diſtreſs, and with apprehenſive 
affection watched an opportunity to in- 


veſtigate its cauſe. 


„ But come, cried Sir Hugh, « 1 
ſha/n't wait for thoſe gentlemen to ſhew 
you what I've done for you, ſceing they 


| __ don't wait for me, by their following their 


own way, which, however, I ſuppoſe they 


may be with their lawyers, none of 


thoſe gentlemen having been here, which 


I think rather flow, conſidering the 


rooms are almoſt ready.” 


:He would now have taken them round 


” the houſe ; but, nearly (expiring with 


ſhame, theyentreated to be excuſed ; and, 


| inſupportably oppreſſed by the cruel dil- 
covery they had to divulge, ſtole apart 


to conſult upon what meaſures they 


mould take. They then ſettled that 


Ce m illa 
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Camilla ſhould accompany Mr. Tyrold 
to Etherington, but keep off all diſclo- 
ſure till the next morning, when Euge- 
nia would arrive, and unfold the ſad 
tidings. 


When they returned to the be 
they found Sir Hugh, in the innocency 
of his heart, had forced Indiana, Miſs 


Margland, and even Dr. Orkborne, to 
view his improvements for the expected 


nuptials, judging the diſintereſtedneſs of 
their pleaſure by his own; though to the 
two ladies, nothing could be leſs gratify- 
ing than preparations for a ſcene in which 
they were to bear no part, and the Doctor 


thought every evil genius at work to de- 


tain him from his ſtudy and his manu- 


ſcripts. 


„ But what's the oddeſt” cried the 
Baronet, « of all, is nobody's coming for 


Poor Indiana; which I could never have 
expected, eſpecially in the point of ta- 
ing off little Eugenia firſt, whom her 
on couſin did not think pretty enough; 
which I can never think over and above 


| VOL. v. on © | good 
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good natured in him, being fo difficult. 
However, IJ hope we ſhall ſoon forget 
that, now for which reaſon, I forgiy 3 
him.“ 
Indiana was ſo much piqued, me could 
ſcarce refrain from relating the portico 
hiſtory at lord Pervil's; but the Baronet, 
not remarking her diſcompoſure, turned 
to Camilla and Eugenia, ſmilingly ex- 
claiming: © Well, my dear girls, I ſha'n't 
mention what we have been looking at 
in your abſence, becauſe of your bluſhes, 
which I hope you approve. But we ſhall | 
ſoon, I hope, ſee it all together, without 
any of your modeſty's minding it. I 
ſhall have to pinch a little for it the reſt 
of the year, which, God knows, will be a 
_ pleaſure to me, for the ſake of my two = 
dear girls, as well as of Mr. Edgar; not to 
mention the new young gentleman ; who 
ſeems a pretty kind of perſon too, though 
he is not one of our own relations.” 
He was rather diſappointed when he 
found Camilla was to go to Etherington, 
but deſired there might be a general 
meeting 
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meeting the next day, when he ſhould 
alſo invite Dr. Marchmont. For 1 
think“ ſaid he, © he's as little proud as 
the beſt dunce amongſt us; which makes 


me like him as well. And I can't ſay 


but I was as much obliged to him that 
day about the mad bull, as if he had 
been one of my nephews or nieces him- 
ſelf : which is what I ſha'n't forget.“ 
In the way back to Etherington, Ca- 
milla could ſcarce utter a word; and 
Lavinia, who had juſt gathered from her, 
in a whiſper All is over with Edgar!” 
with divided, but filent pity, looked 
| from her father to her ſiſter, thought of 
her brother, and wept for all three. Mr. 
Tyrold alone was capable of any exertion. 
Unwilling to give Canull, whom he 
concluded impreſſed with the thouſand 
ſolicitudes of her impending change of 
ſituation, any abrupt account of her 
brother's cruel conduct, he ſpoke with 
compoſure though not with chearfulneſe, 
and hoped, by a general gravity, to pre- 
„ RS 
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pare, without alarming her, for the ill 
news he muſt inevitably relate. But 
he ſoon, however, obſerved an exceſs of 
ſadneſs upon her countenance, far deeper 
than what he could attribute to the 
thoughts he had firſt ſuggeſted, and 
wholly different from an agitation in 
which though fear bears a part, hope 
preponderates. 

It now ſtruck 158 than probably 
Lionel had been at Southampton: for 
ſo wide was every idea from ſuppoſing 

any miſchief with Edgar, that, like Sit 

Hugh, upon his non-appearance, he had , 
concluded him engaged with his lawyer. 
But of Melmond, leſs ſure, he had been 

more open in enquiry, and with inex- 

preſſible concern, for his beloved and 

_ unfortunate Eugenia, gathered that the 

affair was ended: though her ſucceeding 

plan, by her own deſire, Camilla left for 
her own explanation. 

When they arrived at Eth erington, 
taking lier into his ſtudy, „Camilla, 
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he ſaid, © tell me, I beg. . . do you know 
any thing of Lionel?“ CN 

An unreſtrained burſt of tears con- 
yinced him his conjecture was rigat, and 
he ſoon obtained all the particulars of 
the meeting, except its levity and flightt- | 
neſs. Where directly queſtioned, no 
ſiſterly tenderneſs could induce her to 
filial prevarication; but ſhe rejoiced to 
ſpare her brother all expoſure that mere 
fence could ſpare; and as Mr, Tyrold 
ſuſpected not her former knowledge of 
his extravagance and ill conduct, he 
neither aſked, nor heard, any thing be- 
" yond the laſt interview. 

At the plan of g 20ing abroad, * Gohed : 
heavily, but would take no meaſures to 
prevent it. Lionel, he ſaw was certain 
of being caſt in any trial; and tliough he 


would not ſtretch out his arm to avert 
the puniſhment he thought deſerved, 


he was not ſorry to change the languid 
waſte of impriſonment at home, for the 
hardſhips with which he mant ve _ 

little abroad. 1 
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A calamity ſuch as this ſeemed caule 
full ſufficient for the diſtreſs of Camilla; 
Mr. Tyrold ſought no other; but though 
ſhe wept, now, at liberty, his very free- 


dom from ſuſpicion and enquiry increaſed 


| her anguiſh. 9 Your | happy fate,” cried 
be, is what moſt, at this moment ſup- 
ports me; and to that I ſhall chiefly owe 


the ſupport of your mother; whom a 


blow ſuch as this will more bitterly try 
than the loſs of our whole income, or 
cven than the life itſelf of your brother. 
Her virtue is above misfortune, but her 
ſoul will ſhudder at guilt.“ 
The horror of Camilla was nearly 3 in- 
tolerable at this ſpeech, and the dreadful 
diſappointment which ſhe knew yet to 
be awaiting her loved parents. Take 
comfort, my deareſt girl,” ſaid Mr. Ty- 
rold, who ſaw her ſuffering, © it is yours, 
for all our ſakes to. be chearful, for to 
you we ſhall owe the worthieft of ſons, | 
at the piercing juncture when the weak- . 
eſt and moſt faulty fails us.“ . 
—ů 0 my father!“ ſhe cried, * ſpeak 
| | not 


= 
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not ſuch words! Lionel himſelf...” ſhe - 
was going to ſay: has made you leſs 
unhappy than you will be made by me: 
but ſhe durſt not finiſh her phraſe ; ſhe 
turned away from him her Wein . 
eyes, and ſtopt. 


« My deareſt child,“ he cried, © let 


not your riſing proſpects be thus dampt 

by this cruel event. The connection 
you have formed will be a conſolation 
to us all. It binds to us for life a cha- 
nacter already ſo dear to us; it will afford 


to our Lavinia, ſhould we leave her 


ſingle, a certain aſylum; it will give to 
our Eugenia a counſellor that may ſave 
her hereafter from fraud and ruin; it 


may aid poor Lionel, when, ſome time 
hence, he returns to his country, to re- 
turn to the right path, whence ſo widely 
he has ſtrayed; and it will heal with le- 


nient balm the wounded, bleeding bo- 
ſom of a meritorious but deeply afflifted 


mother! While to your father, my 


Camillaa. 


Theſe laſt words were not heard; ſuch 
„ a men 


anſwer to a thouſan 


* 
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,a mention of her mother had already 
overpowered her, and unable to let him 


keep up his deluſion, ſhe ſupported her 


ſhaking frame againſt his ſhoulder, and 
exclaimed in a tone of agony : * O my 
father! you harrow me to the ſoul !— 
Edgar has leſt me!—has left England | "i 
left us all!“ 
| Shocked, wt nearly. incredulous, be 
inſiſted upon looking at her: her coun- 
tenance impelled belief. The woe it 
expreſſed could be excited by nothing 
leſs than the deprivation of every worldly 
expectation, and a ſingle glance was an 
W Fe 90 
Mr. Tyrold now ſat down, with an 
air between calmneſs and deſpondence, 
ſaying, And how has this come to 
iii 
| Again ſhe 855 behiad bim, a. ina 
voice ſcarce audible, faid, Eugenia would, 
the next morning, explain all. ee 
Very well, I will wait ;” he quietly, 
but with palpably ſtifled emotions, an- 
ſweredd: © Go, my love, go to Lavinia; 
e open 
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open to her your heart; you will find 
conſolation in her kindneſs. My: own, , 
1 confeſs, is now weighed down with 
ſorrow ! this laſt and unexpected ſtroke - 
will demand ſome time, ſome ſolitude, 


to be yielded to as it ought:” He then 


| held out to her his hand, which ſhe- 
could ſcarcely approach from trembling, . 
and ſcarcely kiſs for weeping, and added: 
4 know what you feel for me and 
| know, too, that my loſs to yours 1s no. 
thing. for yours is not to be eſtimated! 
you are young, however, and, with your-- 
ſelf, it may paſs away . . . but your mo- 
ther my heart, cn, is rent for your 
unfortunate mother!“ 

He then embraced her, called Lavinia, 
and retired for the night. | 

Terribly it paſſed with them all. 

The next morning, before they afſem-- 
bled to breakfaſt, Eugenia was in the. 
chamber of Camilla. 

She entered with a bright beam upon 
her countenance, which, in defiance of 

the TO" diſtemper that had altered 
„ . nes 


her, gave it an expreſſion almoſt celeſ- | 
tial. It was the pure emanation of vir- 


tue, of diſintereſted, of even heroic vir- 
tue. © Camilla!” ſhe cried, all is 
ſettled with my uncle! Indiana... you | 
will not wonder—conſents ; and already 
this morning I have written to Mr. = 
Mel---" bY 


With all her 1 hav voice faul. : 


8 tered at the name, and, with a faint ſmile, 


but deep bluſh, ſhe S for the con- 
 gratulations of her fiſter upon her ſpeedy 

ſucceſs. £ 
Ah, far more than my 7 congratula | 
a tions, my eſteem, my veneration is yours, 
dear and generous Eugenia! true daugh- 


ter of my mother! and provided recom- 
pence of my father!“ 


She was not ſufficiently ſerene: to give 
any particulars of the tranſa&ion ; and 
Mr. Tyrold ſoon ſent for her to his 


_ Toom. 


Camilla, trembling and "RIM over 
her, ſaid; © You will do for me, I know | 
better than I could do for myſelf but 


ſpare 
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ſpare. poor Lionel - — aud be e to 
Edgar — 

Bens rictly hon; in 3 
Lionel ſhe ſpared alſo her father, whom 
bis highly unfeeling behaviour with re- 
gard to Sir Sedley would yet further have 
incenſed and grieved; and, in doing 
juſtice to Edgar, ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe 
prevented an alienation from one yet 


deſtined to be nearly allied to him, fince 


time, ſhe ſtill hoped; would effect the 
reconciliation of Camilla with the youth 
whom—next to Melmond—ſhe — 1. 
the moſt amiable upon earth. 5 
Mͤr. Tyrold, by this means, bebe | 
no further intelligence than that they 
| had parted upon ſome mutual, though 
flight diſſatisfaction. He hoped, there- 
fore, with Eugenia, they might ſoon _ 
meet again; and reſolved, till he could 
better judge what might prove the event, 
to keep this diſtreſs fram Sir Hugh. 
He then met Camilla with the moſt 
conſolatory kindneſs; yet would not 
truſt her ardent mind with the hopes he 
1 cheriſhed 
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chiridhed himſelf, dreading ;nfinitely 
more to give than to receive- diſappoint- 
ment. He blamed her for admitting 
any doubts of the true regard of Edgar, 


in whom promiſe was always ſhort of per- 


formance, and whom he conceived diſ- 
pleaſed by unjuſt ſuſpicions, or offended bx 
undue expectations of profeſſions, which 
the very ſincerity of his rational and manly 
character prevented him from making. 
Camilla heard in ſilence ſuggeſtions 
ſhe could not anſwer, without relating 
the hiſtory of Sir Sedley: No, Lionel, 
no!” ſhe ſaid to herſelf, © I will not now 
betray you! I have loſt all and now 


the loſs to me is irreparable, ſhall I _ 


blaſt you yet further to my poor father, 
whoſe deepeſt gh is already for your miſ 
conduct? 
Ibe ſtory of Eugenia herſelf he Jearnt 
With true admiration, and gave to her 
magnanimity its deareſt mede, in her 
mother's promiſed, and has own imme- 
diate approbation. 
But Sir Hugh, | notwithſtanding all 
Eugenia 
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Eugenia could urge in favour of Mel- 
mond, had heard her account with grief 
and reſentment. All, however, being 
actually ready for the double wedding, 
he could not, he ſaid, anſwer to his con- 
ſcience doing ſo much for the reſt, and 
refuſing the ſame for Indiana, whom he 
called upon to accept or reject the pre 
parations made for her couſin. . 
Indiana ſtood fluttering for a few mi- 
nutes between the exultation of being 
the firſt bride, and. the mortification of 
marrying a man without fortune or title. 
But the obſervation of Sir Hugh, upon 
the oddity of her marrying the laſt, ſne 
was piqued with a moſt earneſt ambition 
to reverſe. Nor did Melmond himſelf 
20; for nothing in this affair, as all ſhe 
had of heart he had been the firſt to 
touch. F 
| Sbe 7 retired for a thort conference with 
1 Miſs Margland, who was nearly in an 


equal dilemma, from unwillingneſs to diſ- 


pole of her beautiful pupil without a 
. and from 3 to quit Cleves, 
: which 
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| which ſhe, thought a convent for dull. 
neſs, and a priſon for confinement. Mel- 
mond had ftrongly in his favour the re- 
ceived maxim amongſt match- makers, 
that a young lady without fortune has a 
leſs and leſs chance of getting off upon 
every public appearance, which they cal} 
a a public failure: their joint deliberations 
were, however, interrupted by an abrupt 
intruſion of Molly Mill, who announced 
ſhe had juſt heard that Miſs Dennel was 
going to be married. 0 
Ik! his information infos the benen 
The diſgrace of a bridal appearance anti- 
cipated in the nighbourhood by ſuch a 


chit, made Indiana haſtily run don 


ſtairs, and tell her uncle that the merit 
of Melmond determined her to aa 
every body for his ſake. 

A man and horſe, therefore, at break 
of day the next morning, was ſent off 


by Eugenia to Southampton with theſe 
words: Th 


To 
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To Fazpertc Maruonp, E 


You will be welcome, Sir, at Cleves, 


where you will forget, I hope, every pain- 
ful ſenſation, in the happineſs which 
_ awaits you, and diſmiſs all retroſpe&ion, 
to return with ſincerity * ſerene friend-. 
ſhip of 


7 Evozx1a TYROLD, | 


Mr. Tyrold now viſited Cleves: with 


only his younger daughter, and excuſed | 
the non· appearance there, for the pre- 
ſent, of Camilla; acknowledging that 
ſome peculiar incidents, which he could 
not yet explain, kept Mandlebert away, 
and muſt poſtpone the celebration of the 


marriage. 
The vexation this gave Sir Hugh, re- 


doubled his anxiety to break to him the 
evil by degrees, if to break it to him at 
5 al ſhould become indiſpenſable, 
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CHAP. VII. 
4 . Hint 72 Debjors.. $ 


M R. yield was well 4 that to 
h keep from Sir Hugh the affliction 
of Camilla, he muſt keep from him Ca- 
milla herſelf : for though her ſighs ſhe 
could ſuppreſs, and her tears diſperſe, 
her voice had loſt its tone, her counte- 
nance its gaiety; ; her eyes no longer 
ſparkled, her very ſmiles betrayed an- 
guiſh. He was the laſt to wonder at her 
ſufferings, for Edgar was nearly as dear 
to him as herſelf; but he knew not, that, 
added to this annihilation of happineſs, 
her peace was conſumed by her ſecret. 
| knowledge of the blows yet impending 
for himſelf and for her uncle. Conceal- 
ment, always abhorrent to her nature, 
had, till now, been unknown even to her 
thoughts; and its weight, from a ſpecies 
of culpability that ſeemed attached to 


tl 
* its 
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its practice, was, at times, more dreadful 
to bear than the loſs cven of Edgar him- 


ſelf. The latter blackened every proſ- : ; 
pect of felicity; but the former, ſtill | 


more tremendous to.the pure principles 
in which ſhe had been educated, ſeemed 
' to ſtrike even at her innocence. The 
_ fiſt wiſh of an ingenuous mind is to an- 
ticipate even enquiry ; the feeling. there- 


fore, that moſt heavily weighs it Gamma) 3 


any fear of detection. 
While they were at breakfaſt the 5 ; 
lowing morning, the ſervant brought in 
the name of Dr. Marchmont, - __ 
Camilla felt nearly fainting. Why he 
was come—whence—whether Edgar ac- 
companied him—or ſent by him any 
meſſage—whether he were returned to 
Beach Park —or failed for the Continent 
——were doubts that preſſed fo faſt, and 
| fo vehemently upon her mind, that ſhe 
| feared to quit the room leſt ſhe ſhould 


meet Edgar in the paſſage, and feared 


ſtill more to continue in it, teſt Dr. 
Marchmont ſhould enter without him, 


Mr. 


„ 
Mr. Tyrold, who participated in all her 
feelings, and ſhared the ſame ideas, 
gently committed her to Lavinia, and 
went into his ſtudy to the doctor. 
His own illuſion was there quickly 


deſtroyed. The looks of Dr. March- 
mont boded nothing that was happy. 


They wore not their cuſtomary expreſ- 
fion. The gravity of Mr. Tyrold ſhew- 
cd a mind prepared for ill news, if not 
already oppreſſed with it, and the doc- 
tor, after a few general ſpeeches, de- 
| livered the letter from Edgar. 
Mr. Tyrold received it with a ſecret 8 
ſhuddering : « Where,” he ſaid, is 
_ Mandlebert at preſent ? 
I believe, by this time — at t the 
| Hague,” 

This ſentence, with the 1 yet 
ſtill air and tone of voice which accom- 
panied it, was death at once to every 
flattering hope: he immediately read the 
letter, which, conceived in the tendereſt 
terms of reverence and affection, took a 
ſhort 0d fumple, though touchingly re- 
ſpectful 
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| ſpediful leave of the map conneftion, 
at demoliſhed at once every diſtant 
view of future conciliation” © 
He hung his head a moment, and 
' fighed from the bottom of his heart; but 
the reſignation which he ſummoned upon 
every ſorrow was never deaf to his call, 
and when he had ſecretly ejaculated a 
ſhort and filent prayer for fortitude to his 
beloved wife, he turned calmly to the 
doctor, and began converſing . other 1285 
affairs. 
Dr. Marchmont bens not to ma- 
nifeſt the commiſeration with which he 
was filled. He ſaw the true chriſtian, 
enduring with humility misfortune, and 
the reſpectable parent ſupporting the 
dignity of his daughter by his own. To 
the firſt character, complaint was for- 
bidden; to the ſecond, it would have 
been degrading. He looked at him with 


veneration, but to ſpare further uſeleſs 1 


and painful efforts, ſoon took leave. 
Mr. Tyrold, ſhaking hands with him, 
| ad, as they were parting, © when you 
| write 
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| write to Mandlebert, aſſure him of 
my conſtant affection. The world, Dr. 
Marchmont is too full of real evil, for 
me at leaſt, to cauſe one moment of un- 
neceſſary uneaſineſs to any of its poor 
pilgrims. Tis ſtrange, my dear doctor, 
this is not more generally conſidered, 
ſince the advantage would be ſo recipro- 
cal from man to man. But wrapt up in 
our own ſhort moment, we forget our 


- neighbour's long hour! and exiftence is 


ultimately embittered to all, by the re- 
_ fined ſuſceptibility for ourſelves that mo- 2 


2, W our feelings.“ 


Doctor Marchmont, who in this laſt : 

ſentence conſtrued a flight reflection up- 
on Edgar, expreſſively anſwered, «© Our 
ſenſibility for others is not always dor- 


mant, becauſe not apparent. How much 


of worth and excellence may two charac- 
ters ſeparately poſſeſs, where yet there are 
diſuniting particles which impede their 
_ harmonizing with each other? 
Mr. Tyrold, powerfully truck, ſaw 


now the general nature * the concep- 
| | | | tions 
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tions which had cauſed this lamented 
breach. He could not concur, but he 
would not attempt to controvert: opi- 
nion in this caſe muſt have even the pre- 
cedence of juſtice. If Edgar thought 
his daughter of a diſpoſition with which 
his own could not ſympathiſe, it were 
vain to expatiate upon her virtues or 
her ſweetneſs; that one doubt previouſſy 
taken might mar their aſſimilating effi- 
cacy. Comprehending, therefore, the 
cauſe at large, he deſired no detail; the 
words of Dr. Marchmont, though de- 
ciſive, were not offenſive, and they part- 
ed perfect friends, each perceiving, yet 
forgiving, that each caſt upon the other 
the error of falſe reaſoning; Edgar to 
the one, and Camilla to the other, ap- 
pearing faultleſs in the ſeparation. 
But not in the taſks which ſucceeded 
| were their offices as caſily to be com- 
| pared. Dr. Marchmont wrote to Edgar 


that all was quietly relinquiſhed, and 
| his meaſures were honourably acquited ; 


| while Mr. Tyrold, ſhut up in his ſtudy, 
OY i - ent 
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ſpent thite ſome of the ſevereſt minutes 


of his life, in ſtruggling for the equani- 
mity he covetted to pronounce to his 
daughter this laſt doom. Pity for her 
ſuſpence accelerated his efforts, and he - 


then ſent for her down ſtairs. 5 
His utmoſt compoſure, in ſuch an in- 


terview, was highly neceſſary for both. 
The pale and trembling Camilla ad- 
vanced with downcaſt eyes; but when 
he took her in his arms, and kiſſed her, 
a ſudden ray of hope ſhot acroſs her 
: quick imagination, and ſhe looked up: 
an inſtant was now ſufficient to rectif 
her miſtake. The tenderneſs of her fa- 
ther wore no air of congratulation, it was 
the mere offspring of compaſſion, and 


the woe with which it was mixt, though 


mild, though patient, was too potent 


to require words for explanation. 
The glance ſufficed; her head dropt, 


| her tears in torrents bathed his boſom ; - 


and ſhe retired to Lavinia while yet nei- 
ther of them had ſpoken. 
Mr. Tyrold, contented with virtuous 


* exertions, 
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exertions, demanded not impoſſibilities; ; 
he left to nature that firſt gnef which 

too early exhortation or controul rather 
inflames than appeaſes. He then brought . 


her back to his apartment. 


He conjured her, there, to remember 
that ſhe grieved not alone; that where 
the tears flowed not ſo faſt from the eyes, 
the ſources were not dry whence they 


ſprung, and that bridled ſorrow was ſome⸗ 
times the moſt ſuffering. 


Alas, my deareſt father,. to think | 
you mourn too—and for me |—will that 
leſſen what I feel?” 


« Yes, my dear child, by a generous - 
duty it will point out to watch that the 
excels of aue, affliction involve you not 


in another.“ 


What a motive,” ſhe anſwered, - « for 5 
exertion ! If the ſmalleſt part of your 
happineſs—of my honoured mother's— 


| depends upon mine, I ſhall be unhappy, 


I think, no more!” 
A guſh of tears ill accorded with this 


had declaration; but Mr. Tyrold, with- _ 


out 
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out noticing them, kindly replied, Let 
your filial tos my child, check the 
inordinacy of your affliction, and I will 


accept with pleaſure for your virtuous 


mother, and with thanks for myſelf, the 
exertion which, beginning for our ſakes, 
may lead you to that ſelf denial which 
is the parent of our beſt human actions, 
and N us tlie moſt to what is Is 
divine,” | 


Broken- hearted as was Camilla, her 


ſorrows would, at leaft apparently, have 

abated from conſolation ſo tender, if all 
| ſhe felt had been known; if no latent 
and lurking evil had hung upon ber {pi- 
W defeating all argument, and blight- 


ing all comfort, by the cruel conſciouſ- 
neſs of concealed miſchief, which while 


inceſſantly ſhe ſtudied the beſt moment 
for revealing, accident might prematurely 
3 betray. 


Upon this ſubje& her thoughts were 


: unremittingly bent, till, in a few days 


time ſhe received a letter from Mrs. Mit- 


- tin, infornung her ſhe had Juft ſeen the 
5 meney- 
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money-lender, Mr. Clykes, who, finding 
ber ſo much under age, would not under- 


take the buſineſs for leſs than ten per 


cent. nor W ithout a free premium of at © 
leaſt twenty pounds. 


The latter demand, fo entirely out of 


. her power to grant, gave to her the men- 
tal ſtrengtli ſhe had yet ſought in vain; 
and determining to end this baneful ſe- 


cret, ſne ſeized her own firſt moment of 


5 emotion to relate to her father the whole 
of her diſtrefles, and caſt herſelf upon his 
mercy. 


I ſhall be ppi ſhe BOOTY aw 


; happier, | as, with tottering ſteps, the. | 


hurried to the ſtudy ; he will be lenient, 


I know and even if not, what diſplea- 


{ure can I incur lo ſevere as the eternal 


_ apprehenſion of doing wrong? 


But her plan, though well formed, had 
fixed upon an 1l]-timed moment for its 
execution. She entered the room with 


an agitation which rather ſought than 
ſhunned remark, that ſome enquiry might 


make an opening for her confeſſion: but 
35 ˙ A * . 
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-- Mr: Tyrold was intently reading a letter, 
and examining ſome papers, from which 
he raiſed not his eyes at her approach, 
She ſtood fearfully before him till he had 
done; but then, {till not looking up, he 
leant his head upon his hand, with a 
countenance ſo diſturbed, that, alarmed 
from her deſign, by the apprehenſion he 
had received ſome ill tidings from Liſbon, 
ſhe aſked, in a faint voice, if — eh f 
poſt were come in? 
hope nat! he anſwered: be: 4: 
ſhould look with pain, at this moment, 
upon the hand of your unhappy mother!“ 
Camilla, affrighted, knew not now 
what to conjecture ; but gliding into her 
pocket the letter of Mrs. Mittin, ſtood 
ſuſpended from her purpoſe. 
- 40 What a reception,” he preſently ad- 


died, © is preparing for that nobleſt of wo- 

men when her exile may end! That 
epoch, to which I have looked forward 
as the brightener of my every view upon 
carth how is it now clouded!” Fe”. 
Giving her, chen, the letter and papers; 
e 
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« T he ſon,” he ſaid, © who once I had 
| hoped would prove the guardian of his 
ſiſters, the honour of his mother's days, 
the future prop of my own—See, Ca- 
milla, on how ſandy a foundation mortal | 
man builds mortal hopes!” _ 
| The letter was from a very refpectable 8 
tradeſman, containing a complaint that, 
for the three years Lionel had been at 
the Univerſity, he had never paid one 
dill, though he continually ordered new 
articles: and begging Mr. Tyrold would 
have the goodneſs to ſettle the accounts 


he encloſed; the young gentleman, after 


| fixing a day for payment, having ſud- 
| denly abſconded without notice to any | 


ne. 


The ſum, you ſee,” continued 
Mr. Tyrold, © amounts to one hundred 
and ſeventy-one pounds; a ſum, for my 
income, enormous. The allowance I 
made this cruel boy, was not only ade- 
quate to all his proper wants, and reaſon- 
able deſires, but all T could afford with- 
out diſtreſſing myſelf, or injuring my 
5555 other 
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55 other children: yet it has ſerved him, 1 


imagine, but for pocket money! The im- 


menſe ſums he has extorted from both _ 

=. Bhs uncles, muſt have been ſwallowed up 
at a gaming table. Into what wretched _ 
courſes has he run! Theſe bills, large as 
they are, I regard but as forerunners of 
others; all he has received he has ſquan- 
dered upon his vices, and to-morrow, and 
the next day, and the next, I may expect 

an encreaſing liſt of his debts, from his 
hatter, his hoſier, his ſhoe-maker, his 


taylor, — and whoever he has employed. 
Camilla, overwhelmed with internal 


| ſhame, yet more powerful than grief itlelf, 


food motionleſs. Theſe expences appear- 


ed but like a ſecond part of her own, with 


her milliner, her jeweller, and her ha- 


| berdaſher ; which now ſeemed to herſelf 
not leſs wanton in extravagance. 


Surpriſed by her entire ſilence, Mr. 


Tyrold looked up. Her cheeks, rather 
livid than pale, and the deep diſmay of 
ber countenance, extremely affected him. 


The kindneſs of his embraces relieved 
%%; F 4 her 
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her by melting her into tears, though the 
| ſpeech which accompanied them was, to 

her conſciouſneſs, but reproach : © Let 
not your ſiſterly feelings thus ſubdue 
you, my deareſt Camilla. Be comforted 
that you have given us no affliction your- 


_ ſelf, fave what we muſt feel for your own _ 


undeſervedly altered proſpects. No un- 
thinking imprudence, no unfecling ſelf- * 
iſhneſs, has ever, for an inſtant, driven 
from your thoughts what you owe to 
your duty, or weakened your pleaſure in 
every endearing filial tie. Let this chear 
you, my child; and let us all try to ſub= 
mit gg to our een ren 
ment.“ 

Praiſe thus W cine W probed 
5 than heated her wounds. Am I pu- 
niſhed? am I puniſhed ? She internally 
exclaimed ; but could not bear to meet 
the eyes of her father, whoſe indulgence _ 
ſhe felt as if abuſing, and whoſe good 
opinion ſeemed now but a deluſion. 
Again, he made her over to the gentle 
Lari inia for comfort, and fearing ſerious 
E „ 
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al effects from added miſery, exerted him- 

elf, from this time, to appear chearful 

when ſhe was preſent. : 

- His predictions failed not to bs fal. | 

1 5 filled : the application made by one cre- 
ditor, ſoon reached every other, and urged 


fimilar meaſures. Bills therefore, came 
in daily, with petitions for payment; and 


as Lionel ſtill wanted a month or two of 
being of age, his creditors depended with 
| confidence upon the reſponbbility of his 

" father. 5 
Nor here cloſed the chilies ſpringing 
from general ill conduct. Two young 
men of faſhion, hard preſſed for their 
_ own failures, ſtated to Mr. Tyrold 
the debts of honour owing them from 
Lionel: and three notorious gameſters, 
who had drawn in the unthinking youth 
to his ruin, enforced the ſame informa- 
tion, with a hint that, if they were left 


unſatisfied, the credit of the young man 


would fall the facrifice of their ill treat- 
ment. 


The abſence as Mrs. Tyrold at this 
: period, 
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period, by ſparing her daily difficulty as 
well as pain, was rejoiced in by her huſ- 
band; though never ſo ſtrongly had he 
wanted her aiding counſel, her equal in- 
tereſt, and her conſoling participation. 
Obliged to act without them, his delibe- 
ration was ſhort and deciſive for his mea- 
ſures, but long and painful for their 
means of execution. He at once deter- 
mined to pay, though for the laſt time, 


| all the trades people; but the manner of 


obtaining the money required m more con- 
ſideration. 


I be bills, when all collected, amounted : 
to ſomething above five hundred pounds, 


which was but one hundred ſhort of his 


full yearly income. 


. etl 


lay by an hundred pounds annually, 
which ſum, with its accumulating inte- 
reſt, was deſtined to be divided between 
Lavinia and Camilla. Eugenia required 
nothing; and Lionel was to inherit the 
paternal little fortune. The portion of 
Mrs. Tyrold, which was ſmall, the eſtate 
14 . 
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of her father having been almoſt all en- 
tailed upon Mr. Relvil, was to be divided 
e amongſt her children. 

To take tom the little hoard which, 75 


with ſo tender a care, he had heaped for 


the daughters, ſo large a ſhare for the 
fon, and to anfwer demands fo unduly 
raiſed, and ill deterved, was repulſive to 


his inchnation, and ſhocked his ſtrong | 


| ſenſe of equal juſtice. To apply to Mr. 
Relvil would be prepoſterous; tor though _ 
upon him dwelt all his ultimate hopes 

for Lionel, he knew him, at this moment, 

to be ſo ſuffering and ſo irritated by his 

means, that to hear. of any new miſde- 

- meanours might incenſe him to an irre- 
vocablæ diner dance, 


With regard to Sir Hugh, poking ” 


was too much to expect from his gene- 


rous kindneſs; yet he knew that his 


bountiful heart had always kept his in- 
come from overflowing ; and that, for 
three years paſt, Lionel had drained it 
without mercy. His preparations, allo, 
tor the double marriages had, of late, 

much 


—— 
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much ſtraitened him. To take up even 


the ſmalleſt part of what, in leſs expen- 


ſive times, he had laid by, he would re- 
gard as a breach of his folemn vow, by 
which he imagined himſelf bound to 
leave Eugenia the full property ſhe. 
would have poſſeſſed, had he died in- 
ſtantly upon making it. Reaſon might 
have ſhewn this a tie of ſupererogation; 
but where any man conceived himſelf 
obeying the dictates of his conſcience, 
Mr. Tyrold held his motives too facred 
for diſpute.” 
The painful reſult of this lifting me- 


ditation, was laying before his daughters 


the whole of his difficulties, and demand- 
ing if they would willingly concur in pay- 
ing their brother's bills from their appro- 
priate little ſtore, by adopting an altered 
plan of life, and ſevere ſelf-denial of their 
preſent eaſe and e, to aid its ſpeedy 
replacement. 

Their ſatisfaction in any expedient to 
ſerve their brother that ſeemed to fall 
upon themlelves, was ſincere, was even 


Ts f Joyful: 
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vyfar: but they jointly beſought that 
the ſum might be freely taken up, and 
deducted for ever more from the hoard ;; 
ſince no earthly gratification could be ſo 
great to them, as contributing their mite 
to prevent any deprivation of domeſtic 
enjoyment to their beloved parents. 
His eyes gliſtened, but not from grief; 
it was the pleaſure of virtuous happineſs 
in their purity of filial affection. But 
though he knew their ſincerity, he would 
not liſten to their petition. You are 
not yet,” ſaid he, aware what your fu- 
ture calls may be for money. What 1 
have yet been able to ſave, without this 
unexpected ſeizure, would be inadequate 
to your even decent maintenance, ſhould. 
any accident ſtop ſhort its encreaſe. Weep 
not, my dear children! my health is ſtill 
good, and my proſpect of lengthened 
life ſeems fair. It would be, however, a 
temporal folly as well as a ſpiritual pre- 
ſumption, to forget the precarious tenure 
of human exiſtence. My life, my dear 
girls, will. be happier, without being 
* ſhorter, 
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ſhorter, for making proviſions for its 
worldly ceſſation.“ 
« But, Sir! but my father l cried! 
Camilla, hanging over him, and loſing in 


filial tenderneſs her perſonal diftrefſes; _ 


if your marimer of living is altered, 
and my dear mother returns home and 
| ſees you relinquiſhing any of your ſmall, 


your temperate indulgencies, may it not 


yet more embitter her ſufferings and her 

_ diſpleaſure for the unhappy Xue? £ Fo or © 
her ſake then, if not for ours“ 
Do not turn away, deareſt Sir !” 


eried Lavinia; © what mother ever me- 


ted to have her peace the firſt ſtudy of 8 
her children, if it is not ours?” 


O Providence benign!“ ſaid Mr. 


Tyrold, folding them to his heart, © how 


am I yet bleſfed in my children True 
and excellent daughters of my invaluable 
wife—this little narration is the ſolace I 
thall have to offer for the grief I muſt 

communicate.“ 
He would not, however, hearken to 
their propoſition ; his peace, he ſaid, re- 
„ quired 
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_ quired not only immediate meaſures for 


replacing what he muſt borrow, but alſo 
that no chaſm ſhould have lieu in fund- 


ing his uſual annual ſum for them. All 
he would accept was the ſame ſevere for- 


= bearance he ſhould inſtantly practice 


| himſelf,” and which their mother, when 
reſtored to them, would be the firſt to 
acdopt and improve. And this, till its 
end was anſwered, they would all ſtea- 

_ dily continue, and then, with chearful _ 
ſelf · approvance, reſume their wonted | : 
- comforts. 955 
Mr. Tyrold had too . views of 
the brevity of human life to poſtpone, 
even from one ſun to another, any action 
he deemed eſſential. A new general 
ſyſtem, therefore, immediately pervaded 


his houſe. Two of the ſervants, with 


whom he beſt could diſpenſe, were diſ- 
charged; which hurt him more than any 
other privation, for he loved, and was 
loved by every domeſtic who lived with 
him. His table, always fimple though 
elegant, was now reduced to plain neceſ- 

ſaries; 
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faries ; he parted with every horſe, but 
one to whoſe long ſervices he held him- 
| ſelf a debtor; and whatever, throughout 
the whole œconomy of his ſmall eſta- 
bliſhment, admitted ſunplifying, deduct- 
ing, or aboliſhment, received, without 
delay, its requiſite alteration or Gogh e 


ſion. 


Theſe new regulations were ſw, 
but completely, put in practice, before 
he would diſcharge one bill for his ſon ; 
to whom, nevertheleſs, though his con- 
duct was ſtrict, his feelings were ſtill le- 
nient. He attributed not to moral tur- 
pitude his errours nor his crimes, but to 


the prevalence of ill example, and to an 
unjuſtifiable and dangerous levity, which 


irreſiſtibly led him to treat with mockery 


and trifling the moſt ſerious ſubjects. 


The puniſhment, however, which he had 
now drawn upon himſelf, would yet, he 


hoped, touch his heart. 


But the debts called debts of honour, 


met not with ſimilar treatment. He 


. anſwered with ſpirited reſentment de- 
mands 


* - - — 
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mands he deemed highly flagitious, coun- 
felling thoſe who ſent them, when next 
they applied to an unhappy family to 
whoſe calamities they had contributed, 
to enquire firſt if its principles, as 
well as its fortune, made the hazards of 

gaming eee its — 1 9 
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= E 3 of virtue weeks now again 
1 have made its abode the breaſt of 
Mr. Tyrold, but for the conſtant wretch- 

edneſs to which he ſaw his daughter a 
prey. With the benigneſt prty he ſtrove 
to revive her; a pity unabated by any 
wonder, unalloyed with any blame. His 
wonder fell all upon Edgar, whom he 
conſidered as refining away mortal hap- 
pineſs, by diſſatisfaction that it was not 
divine; but his cenſure, which he re- 
ſerved wholly for vice, exonerated them- 
both. Still eee ke flattered him - 
{elf that ere long, to her youthful mind = 
and native chearfulneſs, tranquillity, if 

not felicity, would imperceptibly return, 

from ſuch a union for exertion of filial 

and ſiſterly duties: that induſtry would 
lweeten reſt, virtue gld * and 


ISS 
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5 ſelf-approvance | convert every Haerifice 
0 into enjoyment. 
But peace ſuch as this was far from her 
boſom. While the deſertion of Edgar 
had tolled the death bell to all her hopes, 


an unremitting contention diſturbed her 


mind, whether to avow or conceal her 
ſituation with regard to the money- 
lender. The reflections of every nigit 
brought a diſſatisfaction in her conduct, 
which determined her upon an openneſs 
the moſt undiſguiſed for the following 
morning: but timidity, and the deſire of 
reprieve from the fearful taſk, again, the 
following morning, regularly poſtponed. 
her purpoſe. - | 
In the firſt horror octafioned by her 
father” s diſtreſs from the bills of her bro- 
ther, ſhe wrote a ſupplicating letter to 
Mrs. Mittin, to intreat ſhe would en- 
deavour to quiet her creditors till ſhe 
could arrange ſomething for their pay- 
ment. And while this produced a cor- 
| reſpondence replete with danger, difh- 
culty, and impropriety, a new circum- | 
4 Eb, ſtance 
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lance occurred, which yet more cruelly 
embittered her confliting emotions. 
Lavinia, in the virtuous eagerneſs of her 
heart to forward the general ceconomy, 
inſiſted wholly to relinquiſh, for this 
year, her appropriate allowance; declar- 
ing that, by careful management, ſhe 
uk} diſpenſe with any thing new, and 
that the very few expences ſhe might 
find utterly unavoidable, ſhe would de- 
mand from time to time as they occurred. 
Camilla, at this propoſition, retreated, in 
" agony, to her chamber. To make the 
fame was impoſſible ; ; for how, then, find 
| Intereſt for the money-lender? yet to 


withſtand ſo juſt an example, ſeemed a 


diſgrace to every duty and every feeling. 

Lavinia, who, in her countenance and 
abrupt departure, read the new diſtreſs 
ſhe had incautiouſly excited, with 4 
| thouſand ſelf- reproaches followed her. 
She had conſidered but the common 
cauſe when ſhe ſpoke, without weighing 
the ſtrange appearance of not being ſe- 
conded by her fiſter : But her mind was 
amongſt 
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amongſt the laſt to covet the narrow 
praiſe of inſidious compariſon ; and her 


concern for the propoſal ſhe had made, 
when ſhe ſaw its effect, was as deep as 
that of Camilla in hearing it, though 


not attended with the ſame * 
=. Tok Eu. 
RE ir Tyrold: rained utterly furpiized. : 
The generous and diſintereſted nature 
of Camilla, made it impoſſible to ſuſpect 
her reſtrained by a greater love of mo- 
ney than Lavinia; and he could not en- 
dure to ſuppoſe her late viſits to public 
places, had rendered perſonal ceconomy y 


more painful. But he would make no 


enquiry that might ſeem a reproach; nor 


ſuffer any privation or contribution that 
was not chearful and voluntary. 


„% Cs & 


The purchaſes for the wedding of Miſs | 
Dennel being now made, that young 
| lady came down to the country to ſo- 
5 lemnize her nuptials, accompanied by 
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| 1 Mittin, Who inſtantly viſited Ca- 
milla. She could ſettle nothing, ſhe ſaid, 
with the money- lender, without the pre- 
mium; but ſhe had coaxed all the cre- 
ditors, by aſſuring them, that, as the 
debtor was a great heireſs, they were 


| certain of their money when ſhe came 


to her eſtate. Camilla could not endure 
to owe their forbearance to a falſhood ;. 
though to convince Mrs. Mittin of her 
errour, in contradiction to the aſſer- 
tion of Lionel, was a vain attempt. 
The buſineſs, however, preſſed; and to 
| keep back theſe but too juſt claimants 
vas her prefent moſt fervent defire. 
Mrs. Mittin was amongſt the moſt ex- 
pert of expedient - mongers, and ſoon 
ſtarted a method for raifing the pre- 
mium. She afked to look at what Ca- 
milla poſſeſſed of trinkets: and the prize | 
ear-rings of Tunbridge, the ear-rings 
and necklace of Southampton, and ſe- 
veral ſmall toys occaſionally given her, 
were collected. The locket ſhe alſo de- 
manded, to make weight; but neither 
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that, nor the peculiar gifts, as keep. 


ſakes, of her father, mother, or uncle, 
conſiſting of a ſeal, a ring, and a watch, 
would ſhe part with. What ſhe would 
relinquiſh, however, Mrs. Mittin diſ- 
poſed of to one of her numerous friends; 


but they raiſed only, when intrinſically 


valued, ſixteen pounds. Lavinia then 


inſiſted upon coming forward with a con- 


tribution of every trinket ſhe was worth, 


ſave what had the ſame ſacred motives 


of detention: and the twenty pounds, 
without any ceremony of acknowledg- 
ment, were delivered to Mr. Clykes; 
who then took into his own hands the 


payment of the hundred and eighteen 
pounds; for which he received a bond, 
ſigned by Camilla, and witneſſed by 
Mrs. Mittin; and another note of hand, 
promifing ten per cent. intereſt for the 


tum, till the principal were repaid. Theſe 
two notes, he acknowledged, were mere 


pledges of honour, as the law would treat 


her as an infant: but he never acted 
without them, as they prevented miſ= 


takes in private dealings. | 


This 


oy Pa 4 1 — —B — 
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This important affair arranged, Camilla 
felt ſomewhat more at eaſe; ſhe was re- 
lieved from hourly alarms, and left the 
| miſtreſs to make her confeſſion as cir- | 
cuniſtances directed. But ſhe obtained 

not for nothing the agency of Mrs. Mit- 

tin, who was not a character to leave ſelf 
out of conſideration in her tranſactions | 
for others ; and at every viſit made at 
Etherington from this time, ſhe obſerved 
ſomething in the apparel of Camilla that 
vas utterly old faſhioned, or too mean for 
her to wear; but which would do well 
enough for herſelf, when vamped up, as 
ſhe knew how. Her obligations and in- 
experience made 1t impoſſible to her to 
refiſt, though, at this ſeaſon of ſaving 
care, ſhe gave up nothing which ſhe 
could not have rendered uſeful, by” in⸗ 
duſtry and contrivance. 


During this unhappy period at Ether- 


| ington, a brighter, though not unclouded 
icene, 
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ſcene, Was exhibited at Cleves. Mel. 5 
mond arrived; he was permitted to pay 
his addreſſes to the fair Indiana, and be- 

heved felicity celeſtial accorded to him 
even upon earth. c 
But this adored object herſelf ſuffered 2 
* ſevere repining at her fate, when 


| ſhe ſaw, from her window, her lover 


gallop into the park without equipage, 
without domeſtics, and mounted on a 
hired horſe, The grimacing ſhrugs 
of Miſs Margland ſhewed ſhe entered 
into this mortification; and they were 
nearly conſpiring to diſmiſs the ignoble 


Pretender, when a letter, which he mo- 


deſtly ſent up, from his ſiſter, inviting 

Indiana to paſs a few weeks in Groſvenor 
Square, once again ſecured the intereſt 
of the brother. She ſuffered, therefore, 
Sir Hugh to hand her down ſtairs, and 


the enamoured Melmond thought him- 5 


ſelf the moſt bleſt of men. 


Tube fight of ſuch eager enjoyment, 


and the really amiable qualities of this 
youth, ſoon. completely reconciled the _ 
Baronet 
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Baronet to this new buſineſs ; for he ſaw 


no reaſon, he ſaid, in fact, why one niece 
had not as good a right to be married 
firſt as another. The generous and ſen- 
timental Eugenia never ceaſed her kind 
offices, and ſteadily wore an air of tole- 
table chearfulneſs all day, though her 
pillow was nightly wetted with tears for 


her unfortunate lot. 


Nor, with all her native equanimity . 


and acquired philoſophy, was this a 


fituation to bring back ſerenity. The 
enthuſiaſtic raptures of Melmond ele- 


vated him, in her eyes, to ſomething 


above human; and while his adoration of 
Indiana preſented to her a picture of all 
ſhe thought moſt faſcinating, his grateful 


ſoftneſs of reſpect to herſelf, was penetra- 


tingly touching to her already e 


heart. 


Indiana, W began ere long, 7 
to catch ſome of the pleaſure ſhe in- 1 
ſpired. The paſſionate animation of 


Melmond, foon not only reſumed its 


firſt Power, but became even eſſential to 


her. 
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her. No one elſe had yet ſeemed to 
think her ſo completely a goddeſs, except 
Mr. Macderſey, whom ſhe ſcarce ex- 
pected ever to ſee again. With Mel- 
mond ſhe could do nothing that did not 
make her appear to him ſtill more lovely: 
and though ber whims, thus indulged, 

became almoſt endleſs, they but kindled 
with freſh flame his adnuration. . If ſhe 


Ds fretted, he thought her all ſenſibility; 


if ſhe pouted, all dignity ; if her laugh- 


ter was unmeaning, ſhe was made up of 


innocent gaiety : if what ſhe ſaid was 
| ſhallow, he called her the child of pure 
nature; if ſhe were angry, how becoming 
was her ſpirit ! if illiberal, how noble was 
her frankneſs! Her perſon charmed his 
eye, but his own imagination framed 
her mind, and while his enchanted facul- 
ties were the mere ſlaves of her beauty, 
they perſuaded themſelves they were van- 

; quiſhed by 1 other e 
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Mr Tyitid had not yet related Ed- 
gar's defection to Sir Hugh; though 


from the moment the time of hope was 


paſt, he wiſhed to end that of expecta- 
tion. But the preſſufe of the affairs of 


| 1050 detained him at Etherington, and 
he could not bear to give grief to his 


brother, till he could ſoften its effect by 


the conſolation of ſome reſidence at 
Cleves. This time now arrived; and 
the next day was fixed for his painful 
_ taſk, in which he meant to ſpare Camilla 
any ſhare, when Jacob begged immediate 

admittance into the ſtudy, where Mr. 
Tyrold and his daughters were drinking 
tea. 


His ſcared look inſtantly announcell 
ill news. Mr. Tyrold was alarmed, La- 
vinia was frightened, and Camilla ex- 
claimed, Jacob, ſpeak at ance!” 

He begged to fit down. 

Camilla ran to get him a chair. 

Is my brother wel, Jacob?” cried. 
Mr. Tyrold. 

Tok $M « Why, 
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Wc, Why, pretty well, conſidering, Sir 
but theſe are vaſt bad times for us!” 
« O! if my uncle is but well,” cried 
Camilla, relieved from her firſt dread- 

ful doubt, © all, I hope, will do right!” 
© Why, ay, Miſs,” faid Jacob, od. = 
ing, © I knew you'd be maſter's beſt 


Comfort; and ſo I told him, and ſo he 


fays, for that matter himſelf, as I've got 
| to tell you from him. But, for all that, 

he takes on prodigious bad. I never ſaw 
him in the like way, except juſt that 
time when Miſs Geny | had the mall 


$7 


en 
They all cpticned TIN to forbear 
further comments, and then gathered, 
that a money-agent, employed by young 
Lynmere, had juſt arrived at Cleves; | 
where, with bitter complaints, he related 
that, having been duped into believing 
him heir to Sir Hugh Tyrold, he had 
been prevailed with to grant him money, 


from time to time, to pay certain bills, 


contracted not _ there, but in Lon- 
don, 
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don, for goods ſent thence by his order, 
to the amount of near thirteen hundred 
pounds, without the intereſt, of which 
he ſhould give a ſeparate account; that 
he had vainly applied to the young gen- 
tleman for re- imburſement, who finally 
aſſured him he was juſt diſinherited by 
bis uncle. No hope, therefore, remained to 
ſave him from the ruin of this affair, but 
in the compaſſion of the Baronet, which 
be now came to moſt humbly ſolicit. 
While Mr. Tyrold, in filent ſurpriſe 
and concern, liſtened to an account that 
placed his brother in difficulties ſo fimilar 
to his own, Camilla, ſinking back in her 
chair, looked pale, looked almoſt lifeleſs. 
The hiſtory of the debts ſhe already knew, 
and had daily expected to hear ; but the 
_ circumſtance of the money-lender, and 
the deluſion concerning the inheritance, 
ſo reſembled her own terrible, and yet 
unknown ſtory, that ſhe felt perſonally 
involved in all the ſhame and horror of 
the relation, a 
Mr. Tyreld, who believed her ſuffer- 
| K 2 ing 
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ing all for her uncle, made further en- 
quiries, while Lavinia tenderly ſuſtained 
| her. © Don't take on ſo, dear Miſs,” 
aid Jacob, « for all our hope is in you, 
as Maſter and I both faid ; and he bid 
me tell your papa, that if he'd only give 


5 young Squire Mandlebert a jog, to egg 


him on, that he might not be ſo ſhilly 

ſhally, as ſoon as ever the wedding's over, 
he'd accept his kind invitation to Beech | 
Park, and bide there till he got Keen 3 
one may ſay.” . 5 
. Tyrold 1 now required no gel 

motive for the exceſſive diſtreſs of bis 
: daughter, and haſtened to turn Jacob 
from this too terribly trying fubject, by 
laying, © My brother then means to pay 


theſe demands?“ 


Lauk, yes, Sir! his be pays 
every thing as any body aſks him; only 
he ſays he don't know how, becauſe of 
having no more money, being ſo hard 
run with all our preparations we have 
been making this laſt ſortnight.“ 
Camilla, with every moment encreal- 


ing 
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ing agitation, hid her face againſt Lavi- 
mia; but Mr. Tyrold, with forme ener- 
oy, lac: The intereſt, at leaſt, I 
hope he will not diſcharge ; for thoſe 
dangerous vultures, who lie in wait for 
the weak or ering, to encourage their 
ſtailties or vices, by affording them means 

to purſue them, deferve much ſexerer | 

puniſhment, than merely loſing a re- 
compenſe for their iniquitous ſnares.” 
This was quite too much for. the al- 
ready diſordered Camilla; ſhe quitted 
| her ſiſter, glided out of the room, and 
delivered herſelf over as a prey no 
longer to ſorrow but remorſe. Her 
conduct ſeemed to have been preciſely 
the conduct of Clermont, and ſhe felt 
| herſelf dreadfully implicated as one of 
the weak or e, guilty of Jreitie or 
ves.” 

That an 65515 ſo Jearly loved ſhould 
believe the was forming an eſtabliſh- 
ment which would afford him an aſylum 
during his difficulties, now every Pro- 
ſpect of that eſtabliſhment was over, was 


K 3 ſo 


'S beat. dd a Sei e that to 
her father it ſeemed ſufficient for the 
whole of what ſhe endured. He made 
her over, therefore, to Lavinia, while he 


haſtened to Cleves ; for Jacob, when he 


had faid all he was ordered to ſay, all he 
had gathered himſelf, and all he was 
able to ſuggeſt, finiſhed with letting bim 
| Know that his maſter begged he would 
| let out that very moment. 
The time of his abſence was s ſpent by 
Camilla in an anguiſh that, at his return, 
| ſeemed quite to have changed her. He 
was alarmed, and redoubled his tender- 
neſs; but his tenderneſs was no longer 
her joy. He knows not, ſhe thought, 
whom he careſſes; knows not that the 
wounds juſt beginning to heal for the 
ſon, are ſoon to be again opened for the 
daughter 
Yet her affections were all Ake to 
onquire after her uncle; and when ſhe 
heard that nothing could ſo much ſooth 
him as her fight, all fear of his com- 
ments, all terror of exertion, ſubſided in 
the 
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the poſſible chance of conſoling him: 

and Mr. Tyrold, who thought every 

act of duty led to chearfulneſs, fent to 
deſire the carriage gd. 1 tetch her the 
next morning- 

e paſſed ſlightly over to Camilla the 
ſcene he had himſelf gone through; but 
he confeſſed to Lavinia its difficulty and 

pain. Sir Hugh had acknowledged he 
had drawn his bankers dry, yet had. 
merely current caſh to go on till. the 
next quarter, whence he intended to de- 
du& the further expences of the wed- 
dings. Nevertheleſs, he was determin-- 
ed upon paying every ſhilling of the de- 
mand, not only for the debts, but for all 
the complicate intereſt.. He. would not 
liſten to any reaſoning upon this ſubject, , 
| becauſe, he. ſaid, he had it upon his con- 
ſcience that the firſt fault was his own, 
in letting poor Clermont leave the king- 
dom, without clearing up to him that 
he had made Eugenia his excluſive hei- 
refs.. It was in vain Mr. Tyrold pointed 
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| Gut, that no future hopes of wealth could 
exculpate this unauthorized extrav agance 
in Clermont, and no diflipation i in Cler- 
mont could apologize for the clandeſ- 
tine loan, and its illegal intereſt:“ The 
* Poor boy,“ ſaid he,“ did it all, knowing 


no better, which how can J expect, when! 
| did wrong myſelf, being his uncle? 


Though, if I were to have twenty more 
nephews and nieces in future, the firſt 
word I ſhould ſay to them would be to 

tell them I ſhould give them nothing; 


to the end that having no hope, they 8 
might all be happy one as another.” 


All, therefore, that was left for Mr. 
Tyrold, was to counſel him upon tbe 
beſt and ſhorteſt means of raiſing the 

ſum; and for this purpoſe, he meant to 


be with him again the next day. 


This affair, however, with all its re- 
_ proach for the paſt, and all its ſacrifices for 
the time to come, by no means ſo deeply 
affected Sir Hugh as the blow Mr. Ty- 
rold could no longer ſpare concerning 
| | " 


Edgar. It ſunk to his heart, diſpirited 
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him to tears, and ſent him, extremely ill, 


to bed. 


The chaiſe came e early the next morn- 


| ing, and Mr. Tyrold had. the pleaſure to 


| ſee Camilla: exert | herſelf to appear tels 


ſad. Lavinia was alſo of the. party, as 
mm meant to ſtay the whole day. 


Eugenia met them in the. hall, with 


the welcome intelligence that Sir Hugh, 
though he had pafled a wretched night, 
was now ſomewhat better, and conſider- 


ably cheared, by a viſit from his old. York- . 


ſhire friend, Mr. Weſtwyn. 
| Nevertheleſs, Sir Hugh diſmiſſed him, 


* every body elſe, to receive Camilla : 


alone... . 
She endeavoured to wk him 


calmly, but his own unchecked emo- 


tions ſoon overſet her borrowed forti- 


tude, and the interview proved equally | 
afflicting to both. The crudt miſchiefs 
brought upon him by Clermont, were 


* 


— 


as nothing in the balance of his mis for- 


_ when, oppoled to the. fight .of . 


K. 5, . ſorrow 
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ſorrow upon that face which, hitherto, 
had ſo conſtantly enlivened him as an 
image of joy: and with her, every ſelf. 
diſappointment yielded, for the moment, 
to the regret of loſing ſo precious a bleſſ- 
ing, as offering a refuge, in a time of 
W to an uncle ſo dear to her. 
Mr. Tyrold would not ſuffer this ſcene 


to be long uninterrupted ; he entered, 


with a chearing countenance, that com- 
pelled them to dry their tears, and told 
them the Weſtwyns could not much 
longer be left out, though they remain- 
| ed, well contented, for the preſent, with 
Miſs Margland and his other daughters, 
„ Melmond and Indiana,” added he, 
ſmiling, © ſeem at preſent not beings 
of this lower ſphere, nor to have a mo- 
ment to ſpare for thoſe who are.” 
That, my dear brother,” anſwered 
the Baronet, © is all my comfort; for 
as to all the reſt of my marrying, you 
ſee what it's come to! who could have 
thought of young Mr. Edgar's turning 
out in tame way? 1 I can't ſay but 
what 
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to, what I take it pretty unkind of him, 
an letting me prepare at this rate for nothing; 
If. beſides Beech Park's being within but a 
it, ſtone's throw, as one may ſay, as well as 
l his own agreeableneſs. However, now 
f Pere ſeen a little more of the world, I. 
; can't ſay I find much difference between 
0 the good and the bad, with reſpect to 
.. their all doing alike. The young boys : 


| now-a-day' „ whatever's come to em, 
don't know what they'd be at. They 
think nothing of diſappointing a perſon 
if once they've a mind to change their 
minds. All one's preparations go for 
nothing; ; which they never think of.“ 
Mr. Tyrold now prevailed for the re- 
admiſſion of Mr. Weſtwyn, who was ac- 
companied by his ſon, and followed by. 
the Cleves family. 

The cheeks of Camilla recovered their - 
uſual hue at the ſight of Henry, from 
the various intereſting recollections which 
occurred with it. She was {cen herſelf ' 
with their original admiration, both by 

the father and the ſon, though with the > 
„ 6 former 
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former i it was now mingled with anger, 
and with the latter no longer gilded with 

hope. Yet the complaints againſt her, 
which, upon his arrival, Mr. Weſtwyn 


meant to make, were ſoon not merely 


relinquiſhed, but transformed into pity, 
upon the view of her dejected counte- 
nance, and ſilent melancholy. 5 
The Baronet, however, revived again, 
by ſeeing his old friend, whoſe humour 


fo much reſembled his own, that, in 


Yorkſhire, he had been always his firſt 


favourite. Each the children of untu- 


tored nature, honeſt and open alike in 
their words and their dealings, their cha- 


racters and their propenſities were nearl7 


the ſame, though Sir Hugh, more ſelt- 
formed, had a language and manner of 
his own; and Mr, Weſtwyn, of a temper 
leſs equal and leſs gentle, gave way, as 
they aroſe, to ſuch angry paſſions as the 
indulgent Baronet never felt. 
„My dear friend,” faid Mr. Weſt- 
wyn, © you don't take much notice of 
; wy Hal, though, III give you my word, 
you 
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you won't ſee ſuch another young fellow 


every day. However, it's as well not, 


before his face, for it might only make, 
him think himſelf ſomebody : : and that, 
while I am alive, I don't intend he ſhould 


do. I can't bear a young fellow not 


dutiful. I've always a bad opinion of 


him. I can't ſay he pleaſes me.“ 
« My dear Weſtwyn,” anſwered the 


Baronet, © I've no doubt but what maſ- 


ter Hal is very good, for which I am 
: truly glad. But as to much over re- 


joicing, now, upon the ſcore of young 
boys, it's what I can't do, ſeeing they ve 


turned out ſo ill, one after another, as 


far as I have had to do with them; for 
which, however, I hope I bear 'em no 
malice. They've enough to anſwer for 


| without that, which, ae they'll think 


of in time.” 


= Why to be ſure, Sir . if you 
ſet about thinking of a young fellow by 
the pattern of my friend Clermont, I 
can't ſay I'm much ſurpriſed you don't 
care to give him a good word ; I can't 


_ ſay; 
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ſay Jam. I am pretty much of the 
fame way of thinking. I love to ſpeak 


the truth.” He then took Mr. Tyrold 


apart, and ran on with a hiſtory. of all 
he had gathered, while at Eeipfic, of the 


conduct and way of life of Clermont. 
 Eynmere.. He was a diſgrace,” ſaid. 


he, „even to the Engliſh name, as a 
Profeſſor told me, that L can't. remember 
the name of, it's ſo prodigious long; 
but, if it had not been for my ſon, he 
told me, they'd have thought all the 
Engliſh young fellows good for nothing, 
except extravagance, and eating and 
drinking! © They'd all round have got an 


ill name, ſays he, if it had not been for _ 


your ſon, were his words which I ſhall . 
never forget. I ſent him over a noble 
pipe of Madeira, which I'd juſt got for 
myſelf, as ſoon as I came home. I took 
to him very much, I can't ſay but 1 
did; he was a very good man; he had 
prodigiouſly the look of an Engliſhman. 
He ſaid Hal was an ornament to the uni- 
verſity, I took it very well of him. I. 
wiſh 
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wiſh he had not ſuch a hard name. 1 
can never call it to mind. I hate a 


hard name. I can never ſpeak it with- 


out a blunder.” 
Sir Hugh now, who bad been- talk- 
ing with Henry, called upon Mr. Weſt- 

wyn, to beg his pardon for not ſpeak-_ 


ing of him more reſpectfully, ſaying: © I 
ſee he's quite agreeable, which I ſhould 


have noticed from the firſt, only being 

what I did not know; which I hope 
is my excuſe ; my head, my dear friend, 
not getting on much, in point of quick- 


neſs: though I can't ſay it's for want 


ol pains, ſince you and I uſed to live 
fo much together; but to no great 
end, for I always find myſelf in the back, 
however it happens : which your ſon, 

, Maſter Hal, is, I lee, quits the con- 

trary.“ 

Mr. Weſtwyn was ſo much gratified 

by this praiſe, that he immediately con- 

feſſed the ſcheme and wiſh he had formed 
of marrying Hal to Camilla, only for 
her not approving it. Sir Hugh pro- 
Fe nts es teſted 
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teſted nothing could give hun more 
pleaſure than ſuch a connexion, and fig- 
_ nificantly added, he had other nieces, _ 


beſides Camilla. 


« Why, yes,” faid Mr. Weſtwyn, * *-und - 
] can't keep from looking at em; 1 
like em all mightily. I'm a great friend 
to taking from a good ſtock. I chuſe 


to know what Pm about. That girl at 


een hit my fancy prodigiouſſyr. 
But I'm not for the beauty. A beauty 
won't make a good wife. It takes her 
too much time to put her cap on. That 
little one, there, with the hump, which 1 
don't mind, nor the. limp, neither, 1 
like vaſtly. But I'm afraid Hal won't. 
take to her. A young man don't much 


fancy an ugly girl. He's always. hanker- 


ing after ſomething pretty. There's 


that other indeed, Miſs Lavinia, is as 


handſome a girl as I'd wiſh to fee. And 

the ſeems as good, too. However, Im 
not for judging. all by the eye. Im 
poaſt that. An old man ſhould not play 
the fool. Which * wiſh. ſomebody 


would . 
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| would whiſper to a certain Lord that 1 


know of, that don't behave quite to 
my mind. I'm not fond of an old 
fool: nor a young one neither. They 
make me fick.“ 


Sir Hugh heard and agreed to all this, 
with the ſame 1 with which it 
after, Vorkſhire 
becoming their theme, Mr. Tyrold had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his brother ſo 
much re-animated by the revival of old 
| ſcenes, ideas, and connexions, that he 
heartily joined in preſſing the Mr, Weſt- 


was tpoken; and, ſoo 


Ty wyn's to ſpend a fortnight at Cleves, to 
which they conſented with pleaſure, 
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7 QOH AP: x; 


A Bride's Reſofves, 


W iT H every allowance for a grief „ 
_YY which fo deeply he ſhared, Mr. 
Tyrold felt nearly bowed down with for- 


row, when he obſerved his own tender- 


neſs abate of its power to conſole, and. 

Lo his exhortations of their influence with _ 
his miſerable daughter, whoſe compli- 
cated afflictions ſeemed deſperate to her - 


ſelf, and to him nearly hopeleſs. 


He now began to fear the rigid eeco- 
nomy and retirement of their preſent 


lives miglit add ſecret diſguſt or fa- 


tigue to the diſappointment of her | 


| heart, He fighed at an idea ſo little in 


uniſon with all that had hitherto ap- 


peared of her diſpoſition ; yet remem- 


bered ſhe was very young and very lively, 
and thought that, if caught by a love 


of gayer ſcenes than Etherington af- 
forded, 
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forded; ſhe was at a ſcaſon of life which 
brings its own excule for ſuch venial 
ambition. 

He mentioned, therefore, with great 
kindneſs, their excluſion from all ſociety, 
| and propoſed making an application to 
Mrs. Needham, a lady high in the eſteem 
of Mrs. Tyrold, to have the goodneſs to 
take the charge of carrying them a little 
into the world, during the abſence of 
their mother. © I can neither exact nor 
deſire, he ſaid, © to ſequeſter you from 
all amuſement for a term ſo utterly in- 
definite as that of her reſtoration; ſince 
it is now more than ever deſirable to re- 
gain the favour of your uncle Relvil for 
Lionel, who has reſiſted every profeſſion 
for which J have ſought to prepare him; 
though his idle and licentious courſes ſo 
little fit him for contentment with the 
ſmall patrimony he will one day in- 

herit. 11 2 
The liſters dhe and fncerely de- 
clined this propoſition; Lavinia had too 
much employment to find time ever 
« „ ow 
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Now of paſlage ; and Camilla, het” to 
the want of all ſpirit ſor recreation, had 
a dread of appearing in the county, leſt 
ſhe ſhould meet with Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel, whoſe two hundred pounds were 
amongſt the evils ever preſent to her, 
">The: money which Eugenia meant to 


fave for this account had all been given 


to Lionel; and now her marriage was 


at an end, and no particular furn ex · 


pected, ſhe muſt be very long in re. 


placing it; eſpecially as Jacob was firſt 
to be conſidered; though he had kindiy 


4 proteſted he was in no haſte to be paid. 


Mr. Tyrold was not ſorry to have his 


| propoſition declined ; yet ſaw the ſad- 
neſs of Camilla unabated, and ſuggeſted, 
for a tranſient diverſity, a viſit to the 


Grove; enquiring why an acquaintance 
began with ſo much warmth and plca- 


ſure, ſeemed thus utterly relinquiſhed. 


Camilla had herſelf thought with ſhame 


of her apparently ungrateful neglect of 
Mrs. Arlbery; but the five guineas ſhe 
had borrowed, and forgotten to pay, while 
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Jhe might yet have aſked them of Sir 


Hugh, and which now ſhe had no abi- 
lity any where to raiſe, made the idea of 
meeting with her painful. And thus, 
overwhelmed with regret and repentance 
for all around, her ſpirits gone, and 
her heart ſunk, ſhe deſired never more, 
except for Cleves, to ſtir from Ethe- 

anton. | 
Had be ſeen the leaſt Fraptoin of 
her revival, Mr. Tyrold would have been 
gratified by her ſtrengthened love of 

home; but this was far from being tbe 
caſe; and, upon the marriage of Mis 
Dennel, which was now celebrated, he | 
| was glad of an opportunity to force 
her abroad, from the neceſſity of making 
a congratulatory viſit to the bride's aunt, 
Mrs. Arlbery. 

The chariot, therefore, of Sir Hugh 
being borrowed, ſhe was ,compelled into 
this exertion; which was ill repatd by 

her reception from Mrs. Arlbery, who, 
hurt as well as offended by her long ab- 
lence and total ſence, wore an air of the 

> moſt 
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moſt chilling coldneſs. Camilla felt ſorry 


and aſhamed ; but too much dilturbel 
to attempt any palliation for her non- ap. 


Pearance, and remiſſneſs of even a note 
— meſſage. 5 8 

The room was full of morning en 

all collected for the ſame complimentary 


_ Purpoſe; but ſhe was relieved with re 
ſpect to her fears of Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel, in hearing of his tour to the 
Hebrides. | 


Her mournful countenance ſoon, how 
euer, diſperſed the anger of Mrs. Arl- 
0 bery. What,“ cried ſhe, © has befallen 
you, my fair friend? if you are not 


immeaſurably unhappy, you are very le- 
niouſly ile. 
" Yes,—no,—my: e not 


been good—” anſwered ſhe, ſtammering; 
— * but yours may, perhaps, aſſiſt to 


reſtore them.” 

The compoſition of Mrs. be had 
no particle of either malice or vengeance; 
| ſhe now threw off, therefore, all reſerve, 
and taking her by the hand, ſaid: «ſhall 


I keep 
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I keep you to ſpend the day with me? 
Ves, or no? Peace or war?“ 
And without waiting for an anſwer, he 
ſent back the chariot, and a meſſage to 
Mr. Tyrold, that ſhe would carry home 
bis daughter in the evening. 
„And now, my faithleſs Fair,” cried 
| ſhe, as ſoon as they were alone, “ tell me 
what has led you to this abominable 
fickleneſs? with me, I mean! If you had 
grown tired of any body elſe, I ſhould 
have thought nothing fo natural. But 
you know, I ſuppoſe, that the ſame thing 
ue philoſophiſe into an admirable good 
3 joke for our neighbours, we moraliſe into 


a crime againſt ourſelves.” 
„thought,“ ſaid Camilla, attempting 
to ſmile, © none but country couſins ever 


made apologies ?” 


_ « Nay, now, I muſt forgive you with- 


out one word more!” anſwered Mrs. Arl- 
bery, laughing, and ſhaking hands with 


her; © a happy citation of one bon mot, 


is worth any ten offences. So, you ſee, 


you have nine to commit, in ſtore, clear 
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of all damages. But the . of 
finding one has not ſaid a good thing 
only for once, thence to be forgotten and 
die away in the winds, is far greater than 
you can yet awhile conceive. In the firſt 


Pride of youth and beauty, our attention 


is all upon how we are looked at. But 
when thoſe begin to be ſomewhat on 
the wane — when that barbarous time 
comes into play, which revenges upon 
poor miſerable woman all the airs ſhe 
| has been playing upon filly man—our 
ambition, then, is how we are liſtened 
to. So now, cutting ſhort reproach and 
excuſe, and all the wearying round of 
explanation, tell me a uttle of your Nil- 
tory ſince we e laſt met. 

This was the laſt thing Camilla meant 
to undertake : but ſhe began, in a heſi- 
tating manner, to {peak of her little debt. 
Mrs. Aribery, eagerly interrupting her, 
inſiſted it ſhould not be mentioned; add- 
ing: © 1 go on vaſtly well again; I am 
breaking in two ponies, and building a 


new phaeton; and 1 (hall ſoon pay for 
both 
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both, Shout the ſmalleſt intonyemence, 
—except juſt pinching my ſervants, and 
ſtarving my viſitors. But tell me ſome- 
thing of your adventures. Lou are not 
balf fo communicative as Rumour, which 
has given me a thouſand details of you, 
and married you and your whole ſet to 
at leaſt half a dozen men a piece, ſince 
you were laſt at the Grove. Amongſt 
others, it aſſerts, that my old Lord Val- 
| burſt was ſeriouſly at your feet? That 
prating Mrs. Mittin, who faſtened upon 
my poor little niece at Tunbridge, and 
| who is now her factotum, pretends that 
my lord's own ſervants ſpoke of it t pub- 


licly at Mrs. Berlinton's.” 


This was a fact that, being thus di- 


vulged, a very few queſtions made im- 


poſſible to deny; though Camilla was 


highly ſuperior to the indelicacy and in- 


gratitude of repaying the preference of 
any enen * publiſhing his FejeC- 
tion. 
„And what in the cds; my 1 
child,” ſaid Mrs, Arlbery, ' could pro- 
oer. . 1 voke 
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voke you fb fo wild : an. action as refuling 
him?“ 
* Good Heaven, Mrs. Arlbery !- e 
O, what you were not in love with 
bim? I believe not !—but if he was in 
love with you, take my word for it, that 
would have done quite as well. Tis 
ſuch a little while that ſame love laſts, 
een when it is begun with, that vou 
have but a few months to loſe, to be 
exactly upon a Par with thoſe who ſet 
out with all the quivers of Cupid, dart- 
ing from heart to heart. He has ſtil] 
fortune enough left for a handſome ſet- 
tlement; you can't help out-living him, 
and then, think but how delectable 
would be your ſituation! Freedom, mo- 
ney at will, the choice of your own 
friends, and the eee of your own 


_- humour!” 


'*« You would but try me, my dea 
Mrs. Arlbery; for you cannot, I'm ſure, 
believe me capable of making ſo ſolemn 
an engagement for _ Nanny hopes, - 
5 "Us {elfiſh purpoſes. + 


« This 
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This is all the romance of falſe rea- 
ſoning. You have not ſought the man, 


but the man you. You would not have 
ſolicited h1s acceptance, but yielded to 


his ſolicitation of yours, The balance 


is always juſt, where force is not uſed. 


The man has his reaſons for chuſing you; 


you have your reaſons for ſuffering your- | 


ſelf to be choſen. What his are, you 


have no buſineſs to enquire ; nor has we | 


the ſmalleſt right to inveſtigate yours.“ 
This was by no means the ſtyle FA 


which Camilla had been brought up to 
think of marriage; and Mrs. Arlbery 

| preſently added: © You are grave? yet 

I ſpeak but as a being of the world I 
live in: though I addreſs one that knows 
nothing about it. Tell me, however, 
| a little more of your affairs. What are 


all theſe marriages and no marriages, our ; 
neighbourhood 1s fo bulh: in * and 


unmaking?“ 
Camilla returned hs moſt brief and os 

quiet anſwers in her power; but was too 
_ te to fave the © Oo of Eugenia in 


„ een 
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concealing her late double diſappoint- ; 


ments, the abortive preparations of Sir 


Hugh having travelled through all the 
adjoining country. © Poor little dear 
ugly thing!“ cried Mrs. Arlbery, © ſhe 
muſt certainly go off with her footman; 
— unleſs, indeed, that good old pedant, 


who teaches her that vaſt quantity of 


ſtuff ſhe will have to unlearn, when 
once ſhe goes a little about, will take 
compaſſion upon her and her thouſands, | 


and put them both into his own h : 


"os 
| This raillery was palandt nearly to dif. 
guſt to Camilla; who frankly declared ſhe 
ſaw her ſiſter with no eyes but thoſe of 
reſpect and affection, and could not en- 


Aauure to hear her mentioned in to ridicu- 


lous a manner. 

Never judge the heart of a wit,” 
anſwered ſhe, laughing, © by the tongue! 
We have often as good hearts, ay, and as 
much good nature, too, as the careful 
proſers who. utter nothing but what is 
right, or the heavy thinkers who have 

Bt? OT too 
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too little fancy to ſay any thing that is 


wrong. But we have a pleaſure in our 
on rattle that cruelly runs away with 
our diſcretion.“ 


She then more ſeriouſiy apologized for 


what ſhe had faid, and declared herſelf 
an unaffected admirer of all the had 
: heard of the good qualities of Eugenia. 


; Other ſubjects were then taken ups 


till they were interrupted by a viſit from 
| the young bride, Mrs. Liffin. 


Jumping into the room, © I'm juſt. 


run away,” ſhe cried, © without ſaying 
à a word to any body! I ordered my coach 
myſelf, and told my own footman to 
_ whiſper me when it came, that I might 
get off, without ſaying a word of the 


matter. Dear! how they'll all ſtare when 


they miſs me! 1 Rope they'lt be fright- 
—_ 


« Ap why ſo, you little chit | ? why 


do you want to make them uneaſy ?” 


O I don't mind! I'm fo glad to 
have my own way, I don't care for any 


thing elſe. Dear, how do you do, Mails 


EO Camilla 
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Camilla y yrold? 1 wonder you have not 
been to ſee me! 1 had a great mind to 
have invited you to have been one of my i 
bride's maids. But papa was fo mon- - 

ſtrous croſs, he would not let me do 
| hardly any thing I liked. I was never 
Jo glad in my life as when I went out of 
the houſe to be married! I'll never aſk 
bim about any one thing as long as I live 
again. I'll always do juſt what I chuſe,” 
And you are quite ſure Mr. Liflin 
will ner er interfere with that reſolu- 
"mou?" --- 5 

* 95,1 hint let kim! I dare ſay he 
would elſe. That's one reaſon I came 

out fo, juſt now, on purpoſe to let him 
fee I was my own miſtreſs. And I told 

my coachman, and my on footman, | 
and my maid, all three, that if they fard 
one word, I'd turn 'em all away. For 
T intend always to turn eit away v When 

1 don't like em. I ſhall never ſay any 

thing to Mr. Liflin firſt, for ſear of bis 
meddling. I'm quite determined I 


won't be croſſed. any tote, n now I've ſer- 
| ; vants 


* 


— 
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rants of my own. I'm ſure I've been 
croſſed long enough. fe 


Then, turning to Camilla, cc Den" CE 


: ſhe cried, © how grave you look Dear, 
I wonder you don't marry too! When I 
ordered my coach, juſt now, I was ready 
to cry for joy, to think of not having 

ts aſk” papa about it. And to-day, at 
breakfaſt, I dare ſay I rung twenty times, 
for one thing or another. As faſt as 
exer I could think of any thing, I went 
i ringing again. For when I was at 
papa's, every time I rang the bell, W 
always aſked me what I wanted... Only 


think of keeping one under ſo!” 
« And what in the world ſaid Mr. 
Liſin to fo prodigious an uproar?” 
O, he ſtared like any thing. But 


he could not ſay much: I intend to uſe 
him to it from the firſt, that he may ne- 
ver plague me, like papa, with aſking me 
what's the reaſon for every thing. If I 
don't like the dinner to-day, I'll order 
a ncw one, to be dreſſed for me on pur- 


7 pole. And Mr. Liſſin, and papa, and, 


1 4 Mes. 
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Mrs. Mittin, and the. reſt of em, may 
eat the old one. Papa never let me 
order the dinner at home; he always 

would know what there was himſelf, and 
have what he choſe. I'm reſolved I'll | 

have every thing I like beſt, now, every 
day. I could not get at the cook alone 
this morning, becauſe ſo many of em 

were in the way; though I rung for her a 

cdlozen times. But to-morrow, T'll tell 
her of ſome things I intend to have the 
whole year through ; in particular, cur- 
rant tarts, and minced veal, and maſhed 
potatoes. I've been determined upon 
that theſe three yoo; for againſt I was 

married.” 
Then, taking Camilla by the hand, 
' ſhe begged ſhe would accompany her to 
next room, ſaying, © Pray excuſe me, 
aunt Arlbery, becauſe I want to talk to 
_ Miſs Tyrold about a ſecret.” . 
When they came to another apart- 
ment, after carefully ſhutting the door, 
„ Only think,” ſhe cried, © Miſs Ca- 
milla Tyrold, of my marrying Mr. Liſſin 
8 . at 
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at laſt! Pray did you ever ſuſpect it? I'm 


ſure I did not. When papa told me . 


it, you can't think how I was ſurpriſed. 
1 always thought it would have been 


Colonel Andover, or Mr. Macderſey, or 
elſe Mr. Summers; unleſs it had been 
Mr. Wiggan; or elſe your brother; but 
Mr. Liſſin never once came into my 


| head, becauſe, of his being ſo old. I 
dare ſay he's ſeven and twenty! only 


think! —But I believe he and papa had 
- ſettled it all along, only papa never told 
it me, till juſt before hand. I don't 


| like N much; do you?“? 


I have not the pleaſure to know 


him; but I hope you will endeavour to 
| like him better, now.“ 

„ don- t much care whether I do or 
dot; for I ſhall never mind. him. I al- 


ways determined never. to mind a hu 5 
band. One minds one's. papa becauſe 
one cap't help it: But only think of my 


being married before you] though you're 


ſeyenteen years old —almoſt eighteen, a 
dare; e prog I'm only Juſt fifteen, 1 
1 2 L 4 2 could 


n —— wet, —— — 
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could not help thinking of it al the 
time I was drefling for a bride. You 
can't think how pretty my dreſs was, 
Papa made Mrs. Mittin buy it, becauſe, 
he faid, ſhe could get every thing ſo 
cheap: but I made her get it the deareſt 
ſhe could, for all chat. So rl monſtrous 
= {tingy,” 5 
This ſecret conference was brokek up 
by a violent ringing at the gate, ſuc- 
ceeded by the appearance of Mr. Lifin, 
Who, without any ceremony, opened the 
door of the chamber! into which the ladies 
had ſetired. 
4 80, ma' am!“ fa 1 he. vif bly very 
angry, I have the pleaſure at laſt to 
find, you! dinner Has waited till it is 
ſpoitt, and T hope, therefore, now, you 
wil do us the favour to. come and ft at 
| * the head of your table.” W 
She looked frightened, and he ek 
| her hand, which ſhe had Hot courage to 
re back, though 1 in a voice that ſpoke 
a fob near at hand, 1 ſure, the. 
abel, or this is not being treated like a 
MN 5 marricd 
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married woman ! and I'm fare if I'd 


known I might not do as I like, and 


come out when I'd a mind, 1 would not : 
have married at all 
MI. Liſſin, with little or no 0 apology "— 
Mrs. Arlbery, then conveyed his fair bride Ro 
- to her coach. 
:. Poor ſimple ill a Maw 


Arlbery. Mr. Liſſin, who is a country © 


ſgquire of Northwick, will ſoon teach her 
another leſſon, than that of ordering her 
carriage juſt at dinner time! The poor 
child took it into her head that, becauſe, 
upon marrying, ſhe might ſay, my houſe, 
my coach,” and my ſervants,” inſtead of 
my papa's; and ring her bell for who ſhe 
pleaſed, and give her own orders, that ſhe 
was to arrive at complete liberty and in- 
dependence, and that her huſband had 
merely to give her bis name, and lodge 
in the ſame dwelling: and ſhe will regard — 
him ſoon, as a tyrant and a brute, for 
not letting her play all day long the part | 
of a wild ſchool girl, 1 come baus for 
3 holidays. 8 il 00 
L 6 GT. The 
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The reſt of the viſit paſſed without 
further inveſtigation on the part of Mrs. 
Arlbery, or embarraſſment on that of 
Camilla; who found again ſome little 
- pleaſure in the converſation which, at 
firſt, had ſo much charmed, and the 


| kindneſs which even her apparent Is i 
nad not t extinguiſhed, | 


Mrs. Arlbery, in two days, claimed 
| her again. Mr. Tyrold would not per- 


mit her to ſend an excuſe, and ſhe found 


that lady more kindly diſpoſed to her 
than ever; but with an undiſguiſed com- 


paſſion and concern in her countenance 


and manner. She had now learnt that 
Edgar was gone abroad; and ſhe had 
learnt that Camilla had private debts, to 
the amount of one hundred and eighteen ” 
pounds. 
The ſhock of Camilla, when ſpoken 
to upon this ſubject, was terrible. She 
foon Fatbered, ſhe had been betrayed by 

= i Mrs. 
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Mrs. Mittin, who, though ſhe had made 
the communication as a profound ſecret 
to Mrs. Arlbery, with whom ſhe had 
met at Mrs. Liſſin's, there was every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe would whiſper it, in 
the ſame manner, to an hundred perſons 
| beſides. 5 
Mrs. Arlbery, 9580 her juſt uneaſi- 
neſs, promiſed, in this particular, to ob- 
viate it herſelf, by a conference with Mrs. 


F Mittin, in which ſhe would repreſent, 


that her own ruin would be the conſe- 
quence of diyulging this affair, from the 
general opinion which would prevail, 
that ſhe had ſeduced 'a young hdy 
under age, to Lorna, Aae with a 


uſurer. 


Camilla, deeply colowing,* accepted : 
her kind offer; but was forced upon a 
confeſſion of the tranſaction; though 
with a ſhame for her truſt in ſuch a cha- 


nacter as Mrs. Mittin, that made her 
deem the relation a penance almoſt ade- | 


quate $6 its wrong-" 


The N. orkings of Sorrow, 


T H E viſit of the Weſtwyns to Sir 
Hugh ſhewed Lavinia in ſo favour- 
able a light, that nothing leſs than the 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſion already conceived 
for Camilla could have guarded the 


heart of the ſon, or the wiſhes of the fa - 


ther, from the complete captivation of 
her modeſt beauty, her intrinſic worth, 
and the cheartal alacrity, and virtuous 


| {elf-denial, with which ſhe prefided in 


the new eeconomy of the rectory. But 


though the utter demolition of hope 


played with Henry its uſual part of de- 
moliſhing, alſo, half the fervour of ad- 


miration, he {till felt, in conſequence of 


his late failure, a diſtaſte of any ſimilar 
attempt: and Mr. Weſtwyn, unbribed 
by the high praiſe of his ſon, which had 
won him in Camilla, left him maſter of 
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| his choice. Each, however, und a de- 
light in the Tyrold ſociety, that ſecond- 
ed the wiſhes of the Baronet to make 
them lengthen their viſit. 

The retrenchments, by which the debts 
of Clermont were to be paid, could no 
longer, nevertheleſs, be deferred; and Mr. 
Tyrold was juſt ſetting out for Cleves, to 
give his counſel for their arrangement, 
when his daughters were nn! in W 

by Mrs. Mittin. 
Camilla could ſcarcely Wen at her, 
for diſpleaſure at her conduct; but ſoon 
obſerved ſhe ſeemed herſelf full of reſent · 
ment and ill humour. She defired a 
private interview; and Camilla then 
found, that Mrs. Arlbery had not only 
repreſented her fault, and frightened her 
with its conſequences, but occaſioned, 
though moſt undeſignedly, new diſtur- 
bances and new dangers to herſelf: for 
Mrs. Mittin at length learnt, in this 
conference, with equal certainty, ſur- 
riſe, and provocation, that the inheri- 
Lance of Sir — & and en - 
ue nr 
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tirely ſettled upon his youngeſt niece 
and that the denials of all expe@ation 
on the part of Camilla, which ſhe had 
always taken for cloſeneſs, conveyed but 
the ſimple truth. Alarmed leſt ſhe ſhould 
incur the anger of Mr. Clykes, who was 
amongſt her moſt uſeful friends, ſhe had 
written him word of the diſcovery, with 
her concern at the miſtake : and Mr. 
 Clykes, judging now he had no chance 
of the gratuity finally promiſed for honour 
and ſecreſy, and even that his principal 
was in danger, had ſent an enraged anſwer, 
with an imperious declaration, that he 
muſt either immediately be repaid all he 
had laid out, or receive ſome ſecurity far 
its being refunded, of higher value than 
the note of a minor of '1 no fortune nor 
expectations. - 
Mrs. Mittin ed ſhe did nat 
know which way to turn, ſhe was ſo ſorry 
to have diſobliged ſo good, a friend; 
and broke forth into a vehement invec- 
tive againſt Mr, Dubſter, for pretending 
- he knew the truth from young Squire 
Tyrold himſelf. : 
| Long 
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Long as was her lamentation, and fa- 

| tisfied as ſhe always felt to hear her own 
voice, her pauſe ſtill came too foon for 

any reply from Camilla, who now felt the 
diſcovery of her ſituation to be inevita- 

ble, compulſatory and diſgraceful. Self- 

upbraidings that ſhe had ever liſtened 


* | to ſuch an expedient, aſſailed her with = 


the cruelleſt poignancy, mingling almoſt 
ſelf-deteſtation with utter deſpair. 

In vain Mrs. Mittin preſſed for ſome 
matte den; ſhe was mute from inability 
to deviſe any; till the coachman of Mr. 
Liſſin ſent. word he could wait no longer. 
She then, in a broken voice, ſaid, © Be 

ſo good as to write to Mr. Clykes, that 
if he will have the patience to wait a few 
days, I will prepare my friends to ſettle 
my accounts with him.“ 
Mrs. Mittin then, recovering Sings 
her own fright in this buſineſs, anſwered, 
O, if that's the caſe, my dear young 
lady, pray don't be uneaſy, for it grieves 
me to vex you; and I'll promiſe you Fl 
aps; coax 
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COAX my good friend to wait ſuch a mat- 
ter as that; for he 's a vaſt regard for 
; he'll do any Ge 1 alk him, I 


know.“ 


She now went away; and 1 
| who ran to her ſiſter, found her in a 
| ſtate of diſtreſs, that melted her gentle 


| heart to behold: but when ſhe gathered = 


what had paſſed, This diſcloſure, my 
deareſt Camilla,“ ſhe cried, ©& can never 


be ſo tremendous as the inceſſant fear of 


its diſcovery. Think of that, I conjure 

you! and endeavour to bear the one 
great ſhock, that will lead to after peace 
and eaſc.” 
No, my dear ſiſter, peace and 2 
are no more for me My happineſs was 
already buried ;—and now, all that re- 
mained of conſolation will be cut off allo, 
in the loſt good opinion of my father and 
mother! — that deſtroyed — and Edgar 
gone — what is life to me?—1 barely 
er 
E And i is it poſſible y you can even a 
| | moment 
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moment doubt their forgiveneſs ? dear 
as you are to them, cheriſhed, be- 


loved !—” 
« No—not their forgiveneſs— wi ther 


eſteem, their confidence, their pleaſure in 


their daughter will all end !—think, La- 


vinia, of my mother!—when ſhe finds 
I, too, have contributed to the diſ- 


' tres and diſturbance of my father 


that on my account, too, his ſmall in- 
come is again ſtraitened, his few grati-' 
fications are diminiſhed O Lavinia! 
how has ſhe ſtrove to guard her poor 
tottering girl from evil! And how has 
her fondneſs been always the pride of my 
life! What a concluſion is this to her 
cares! what a reward to all the goodnefy 


of my father!“ 
In this ſtate of deſperate wrotchadach; 


ſhe was ſtill incapable to make the avowal 


which was now become indiſpenſable, 


and which muſt require another loan 
from the ſtore her father held fo ſacred. 


Lavinia had even leſs courage; and they 
determined to apply to Eugenia, who, 
. ow 


though as ſoftly feeling as cither, Gals 
in her character a fort of heroic phi- 
loſophy, that enabled her to execute 
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and to endure the hardeſt taſks, where 


| ſhe thought them the demand of virtue. 
They reſolved, therefore, the next morn- 
ing, to fend a note to Cleves for the car- 
riage, and to commit the affair to this 
inexperienced and youthful female ſage. 
Far from running, as ſhe was wont, to 
meet her father upon his entrance, Ca- 
milla was twice ſent for before ſhe could 
gain ſtrength to appear in his preſence; 
nor could his utmoſt kindneſs enable her 


to look up. 


The heart of Mr. Tyrold was ; pene- 
trated by her avoidance, and yet more 
ſunk by her fight. His beſt hopes were 

all defeated of affording her parental 


comfort, and he was All to ſeek for her 


revival or ſupport. _ 
le related what had paſſed at Cleves, 
with the accuſtomed openneſs with which 
he converſed with his children as his 
friends. Clermont, he laid, was arrived, 


and 
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and had authenticated all the accounts, 
with ſo little of either ſhame: or ſenſe, 
' that a character leſs determined upon 
indulgence than that of Sir Hugh, muſt 
have revolted from affording him ſuc- 
cour, if merely to mortify him into re- 
pentance. The manner of making pay- 
ment, however, had been the difficult 
diſcuſſion of the whole day. Sir Hugh 
was unequal to performing any thing, 
though ready to conſent to every thing. 
| When he propoſcd the ſale of ſeveral of 
his numerous horſes, he objected, that 
what remained would be hard worked: 
when he mentioned diminiſhing his ta- 
ble, he was afraid the poor would take it 
ill, as they were uſed to have his orts : 
and when he talked of diſcharging ſome 
of his ſervants, he was ſure they would 
think it very unkind. © His heart,“ 
continued Mr. Tyrold, © is ſo bountiful, 
and ſo full of kindneſs, that he pleads 
his tender feelings, and regretting wiſhes, 
we the ſound reaſon of hard neceſ- 


tity. 
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ty. What is right, howev er, muſt on. * 


in itſelf ſeek what is pleaſant; and ten. 
when it ceaſes to look mors abroad, it is 
ſure to find it.” 
Hie ſtopt, hearing a deep agb from 


Camilla, who ſecretly ejaculated a prayer 


that this ſentence might live, hencefor- 
ward, in her memory. He divined the 

wiſh, which devoutly he echoed, and 
continued: 


There is ſo Little, i in fine, . he 
could bear to relinquiſh, that, with my 
utmoſt efforts, I could not calculate any 
retrenchment, to which he will agree, at 
more than an hundred a year. Yet his 
ſcruples concerning his vow reſiſt all the 


entreaties of our diſintereſted Eugenia, 
to either ſell out for the ſum, or cut 
down any trees in Yorkſhire, Theſe dif- 


ficulties, too potent for his weak frame, 


were again ſinking him into that deſpon- 


dence which we ſhould all ſedulouſſ) 


guard againſt, as the moſt prevailing of 
foes to active virtue, when, to relieve 
| him, 
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| him, I made a propoſal which my dear 
girls will both, I truſt, find peculiar 
pleaſure in ſeconding.“ 
Camilla had already ſtrove to raiſo her 
drooping head, conſcience ſtruck at 
what was ſaid of deſpondence ; and now 
_ endeavoured to join in the chearful con- 
fidence expreſſed by Lavinia, that he : 
could not be miſtaken.” 1 5 
« The little hoard, into which already 
we have broken for Lionel,” he went on, 
] have offered to lend him for preſent 
payment, as far as it will go, and to re- 


ceive it again at ſtated periods. In the 


mean while, I ſhall accept from him the 
ſame intereſt as from the bank. For 
this I am to have alſo ſecurity. I run 
no Tiſk. of the little all J have to leave to 
my two girls.” | 
He now looked at them both, POR 
ing to ſee pleaſure even in Camilla, that 


could prove of the ſmalleſt utility to Sir 
Hugh: but his diſappointment, and her 
ſhock 


what was deſtined, hereafter, for herſelf, 
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ſhock were e equal. Too true for the 
moſt tranſitory diſguiſe, the keeneſt an. 
guiſh ſhot from her eye; and Mr. Ty. 
rold, amazed, ſaid: © Is it Camilla who 
would draw back from wy. ſervice to 
her uncle?” 
„Ah no!” cried: ihe, with claſpe 
hands, I would die to do him any 
good! and O !—that 7 death : at this 
moment 
Sbe ſtopt, affrighted, for Mr. Ty 101d 
frowned. A frown upon a face ſo con- 
ſtantly benign, was new, was awful to 
her; but ſhe inſtantly recollected his 
condemnation of wiſhes ſo deſperate, and 
fearfully taking his hand, eien nis 
forgiveneſs. 

His brow inſtantly RS its ſere- 
nity. « | have nothing,” ſaid he, © my 
deareſt child, to forgive, from the mo- 
ment you recolle& yourſelf. But try, 
for your own ſake, to keep in mind, that 
the current ſorrows, however acute, of 
Kurrent life, are but uſcleſsly aggrav: ated 
by 
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by vain wiſhes for death. The ſmalleſt 
kind office better proves affection than 
any words, however elevated.“ 
The conference here broke up ; ; ſome- 
thing incomprehenſible ſeemed to Mr. 
Tyrold to be blended with the grief of 
Camilla; and though from her birth ſhe 
had manifeſted, by every opportunity, 
the moſt liberal diſregard of wealth, the 
ſomething not to be underſtood ſeemed 
always to have money for its object. 
What this might be, he now fervently 
| wiſhed to explore; yet ſtill hoped, by 
patient kindneſs, to receive her confi- 
_ dence voluntarily. 125 
Camilla now was half dead; Lavinia 
could with difficulty ſuſtain, but by no 
poſſible means revive her. What a pe- 
nod was this to diſcloſe to her Father that 
the muſt deprive him, in part, even of 
his promiſed ſolace in his intended af- 
ſiſtance to his brother, to ſatisfy debts 
of which he e not the exiſt- 
ence! | 


vob. v. M T- When 
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When forced down ſtairs, by a e 


mons to ſupper, Mr. Tyrold, to conſole 


her for his momentary difpleaſure, re. 
doubled his careſſes; but his tenderneſs 
only made her weep yet more bitterly, 
and he looked at her with a heart rent 
with anguiſh. For Lavinia, for Euge- 


nia, he would have felt ſimilar grief; 


but their far leſs gay, though equally 


innocent natures, would have made the 


view of their. affliction leſs ſtrikingly op- 
preſſive. Camilla had, hitherto, ſeemed | 
in the ſpring of joy yet more than of 


life. Anxiety flew at her approach, and 


animation took its place. Nothing could 


ſhake his reſignation; yet to behold her 


conſtant ſadneſs, ſeverely tried his forti- 


tude. To ſee tears trickling inceſſantly 
| down the pale cheeks {o lately blooming; 
40166. her youthful countenance wear 
the haggard expreſſion of care; to ſee 
life, in its wiſh and purpoſes ſeem at an 


end, *ere, in its ordinary calculation, it 


was reckoned to have begun, drew him 


from 
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from every other conſideration, and filled 


bis whole mind with monopalzing ap- 
prchenſion. 


He now himſelf preſſed her, for che 


of ſcene, to accept an invitation ſhe bad. 
received from Mrs. Berlinton to Groſve- 
nor Square, whither Indiana was going in 
a few days, to ſpend a fortnight or. three 
weeks before her marriage. But ſhe de- 


clined the excurſion, as not more un- 


ſeaſonable in its expence, than + ungeaial 


to her feelings. 
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The following morning, while they 


were at their melancholy breakfaſt, a 


letter arrived from . Liſbon, which Mr. 
Tyrol read with viſible diſturbance, ex- 
claiming, from time to time,“  Lionch 


thou art. indeed puniſhed !” 


The ſifters were.equally alarmed, but 
Lavinia alone could make * en- 


quiry. 


Mr. Tyrold then . ro their 


uncle Relvil had juſt acknowledged: 


Wd --- to 


to their Mother, that he could no longer, 
in juſtice, conceal that, previouſly to his 


© quitting England, he had privately mar. 


ried his houſe-keeper, to induce her to 
accompany him in his voyage: and that, 

during his fifft wrath upon the detection 
of Lionel, he had difinherited him in 
| favour of a little boy of her own, by a 
former marriage, whom they had d 1 
with them to Liſbon. " S 

Mr. Tyrold, though it had been 15 i 
conſtant ſtudy to bring up his chil- 
dren without any reference to their 


rich uncles, had never internally doubt- 


ed, but that the bachelor brother of 
Mrs. Tyrold would leave his fortune to 
the ſon of his only ſiſter, who was his 
ſole near relation. And Lionel, he knew, 
in defiance of his admonitions, had built 
upon it himſelf, rather as a certainty than 
a hope. © He will now ſee,” faid Mr. 
Tyrold, © his preſumption, and feel, by 
what he ſuffers, what he has earned. 
Vet culpable as he has been, he is now, 
alſo, unfortunate ;. and where crimes are 


followed by Ram, it is not for 
maortal 


mortal man to harbour unabating reſent- 


ment. . I will write a few lines of com- 
fort to him.” 
Camilla, in this conceſſion e 
all ſhe could feel of ſatisfaction; but the 
ſhort ſenſation died away at the laſt 
words of the letter of her Mother, which 
Mr. Tyrold read aloud. 
„ Vou, I well know, wa immediately 
in this evil, find for yourſelf, and impart 
to our children, ſomething of inſtruction, 
if not of comfort. Shall I recollect 
this without emulation? No, I will bear 
up from this ſtroke, which, at leaſt, per- 
mits my return to Etherington; where, 
in the boſom of my dear family, and ſup- 
ported by its honoured chief, I will for- 


get my voyage, my painful abtence, and 


my diſappoint ment, in exertions of practi- 
cal economy, ſtrict, but not rigid, which 


our good children will vie with each other 


do adopt: ſedulous, all around, to ſhew in 
What we can molt forbear. I hope al- 
moſt immediately to claim my ſhare in 

| theſe. labours, which ſuch motives will 


M3 make | 
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make light, and ſuch a render 
Precious.“ | 
_ - In agony paſt repreſſion at thoſe words 
Camilla glided out of the room. The 
return of her Mother was now horrour to 
her, not joy ; her ſhattered nerves could 
not bear the interview, while under a 
cloud threatening to burſt in ſuch a 
ſtorm; and ſhe entreated Lavinia to tell 
her Father that ſhe accepted his propoſal for 
going to Mrs. Berlinton's; “and there,” 
he cried, © Lavinia, I will wait, till Eu- 
genta has told the dreadful hiſtory that 
thus humbles me to the duſt!” 
Lavinia was too timid to oppoſe reaſon 
to to this ſuſſtting; and Mr. Tyrold, already 
cruelly apprehenſive the obſcurity of their 
recluſe lives contributed to her deprel- 
ſion, and believing ſhe compared her 
preſent privations to the loſt elegancies 
of Beech Park, fighed heavily, yet {aid he 
was glad ſhe would remove from a {pot 
in which reminiſcence was ſo paintul. 
This was not, indeed, he added, the 


period le ſhould have ſelected ſor her 
eu 
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_ viſiting the capital, or reſiding at Mrs. 
Berlinton's; but ſhe was too much 
touched by the ſtate of her family, not 
to be guarded in her expences; and the 
_ preſſure of her even augmenting ſadneſs, 
was heavier upon his mind than any 
. other — 
The conſcience- ruck Camilla could 
make no profeſſion, no promiſe; nor yet, 
though ardently wiſhing it, refuſe his 
offered advance of her next quarter's 
allowance, left ſhe ſhould be reduced 
again to the neceſſity of borrowing. 
This ſtep once decided, brought with 
it ſomething like a gloomy compoſure. 
1 ſhallavoid,” ſhecried, © at leaſt, with 
my Mother, theſe killing careſſes of delud- 
ed kindneſs that break my heart with my 
Father. She, too, would ſoon diſcover 
there was ſomething darker in my ſad- 


neſs than even grief! She would be ſure 


that even my exquiſite loſs could not 
render me ungrateful to all condolement; 
che would know that a daughter whom 


ſhe had herſelf reared and inſtructed, I 
M4 would 
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would bluſh fo unceaſingly to -ublih 
any perſonal diſappointment, let her 
feel it how ſhe might. O my loved 


Mother! how did the delight of knowing 
your kind expectations keep me, while 
under your guidance in the way I ought 
to go! O Mother of my heart! what a 


grievous diſappointment awaits your ſad 


return! To find, at the firſt opening of | 
| your virtuous ſchemes of general ſaving 
—that I, as well as Lionel, have involved 
my family in debts—that I, as well as 
Clermont, have committed them clan- 


deſtinely to a uſurer!” 


Lavinia undertook to give Eugenia 8 
proper inſtructions for her commiſſion; 
but neus arrived, the next day, that Sir 
Hugh would take no denial to Eugenia's 


being herſelf of the party. This added 
not, however, to the courage of Camilla 


for ſtaying, and her next determination 


was to reveal the whole by letter. 
Mr. Tyrold would not ſend her to 
Cleves to take leave, that her uncle 
might not be tempel to exerciſe his 

wonted, 
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wonted, but now no longer convenient 
generoſity, nor yet be expoſed to the 


pain of withholding it.“ You will go, 


now, my dear girl, he faid, © in your 


_ priſtine ſimplicity, and what can fo every 
way become you? It is not for a ſcheme 
of pleaſure, but for a ſtimulus to mental 


exertion, I part with you. When you 


return, your excellent Mother will aid 
pour taſk, and reward its labour. Re- 
member but, while in your own hands, 


that open ceconomy, ſpringing from diſ- 


cretion, is always reſpected. It is falſe 
ſhame alone that begets ridicule.“ 


WMWeeping and ſilent ſhe heard him, and 
his fears gained ground that her diſap. 


pointment, joined to a view of gayer 


life, had robbed Etherington of all 
charms to her. Bitterly he regretted he 
had ever ſuffered her to leave his roof, 
though he would not now force her ſtay. 
Compulſion could only detain her perſon 
and might heighten the diſguſt of her 
on EE > 15 
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The little time which remained was 
given wholly to packing and preparing ; 
and continued employment hid from 
Mr. Tyrold her emotion, which en- 
creaſed every moment, till the car- 
Triage of Sir Hugh ſtopt at the gate. 
Loſt; then, to all ſenſation, but the 


5 horrour of the avowal that muſt intervene 


ere they met again, with incertitude if 


again he would ſee her with the ſame | 


kindneſs, ſhe flew into his arms, rather 
agoniſed than affectionate; Killed his 
hands with fervour, kiſſed every ſeparate 

finger, reſted upon his fhoulder, hid her 

face in his boſom, caught and preſſed toher 

lips even the flaps of his coat, and ſcarce 
_ reſtrained. herſelf from bending to kits 
his feet; yet without uttering a word, 
without even ſhedding a tear. 
Strangely ſurpriſed, and deeply affected, 
Mr. Tyrold, ſtraining: her to his breaſt, 

ſaid; © Why, my dear child, why, my 
| deareſt Camilla, if thus agitated as our 
parting, do you leave me?” 
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This queſtion brought her to recollec- 


tion, by the impoſſibility ſhe found to ; 
anſwer it; ſhe tore herſelf, therefore, away 


from him, embraced Lavinia, and hurried. = 
into > the coach. 


l 


4 Surpriſe, 

C au L A firove to check her grief 
upon entering the carriage, in which 
| Miſs Margland had again the charge of- © 


| the young party; but the interrogatory | 


of her Father, Muy Twill you leave me ? 
was mentally repeated without ceaſing. 
Ah! why, indeed! thought ſhe, at a 
moment when every filial duty called 
more than ever for my ſtay — Well, 
might he not divine the unnatural rea- 


| fon! can I believe it myſelf ?—Believe 


ſuch an hour arrived ?—when my Mo- 
ther —the beſt of Mothers !—is expect - 
ed — when ſhe returns to her family, Ca- 
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milla ſeeks another abode ! is not this a 
dream? and may I not one day awake 
dem i? 
M.iiſs Margland was in the hi oheſt 
good humour at this expedition : I 
Indiana was ſtill enraptured to viſit Lon- 
don, from old expectations which the 
knew not how to relinquiſh ; ; though 
they were fixed to no point, and as fan- 
taſtic as vague. Eugenia, whoſe dejec- 
tion had made Sir Hugh preſs her into 
the party, found nothing in it to revive 
her; and Camilla entered Groſvenor- 
ſquare with keen diſſatisfaction of every 
ſort. The cautions of Edgar againſt 
Mrs. Berlinton broke into all the little 
relief ſhe might have experienced upon 
again ſeeing her. She had meant to 
keep his final exhortations conſtantly in 
her mind, and to make all his opinions 
and counſels the rule and meaſure of her 
conduct: but a cruel perverſity of events 
| ſeemed to caſt her every action into an 
apparent defiance of his wiſhes. 
Mrs. Berlintan, who, in a manſion the 
5 moſt 
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moſt ſplendid, received her with the 
ſame gentle ſweetneſs ſhe had firſt fought 
her regard, was delighted by the unex- 
pected fight of 8 whoſe viſit had 
been fettled too late to be announced 


. ket letter; and careſſed Indiana immedi- 


tely as a fiſter. Mits Margland, who 
5 hai but for two days, {ought with 
much adulation to obtain an invitation 
for a longer ſtay; but Mrs. Berlinton, 
though all courteſy and grace, incom- 
moded herſelf with no ſociety that ſhe Bo 
did not find pleaſing. _ 4; 
Melmond, who had accompanied then 45 
on horſeback, was eager to engage the 
kindneſs of his ſiſter for Indiana; and 
Mrs. Berlinton, m compliment to her 
arrival, refuſed all parties for the even- 
ing, and beſtowed upon her an almoſt 
undivided attention, 
This was not quite ſo pleaſant to him 
in proof as in hope. Paſſionleſs, in this 
_ eaſe,. herſelf, the deluſions of beauty de- 
ceived not her underſtanding; and half 
an hour lufliced to ſhew Indiana to be 
_ frivolous, 
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| frivolous, uncultivated, and unmean- 
ing. The perfection, nevertheleſs, of 
her face and perſon, obviated either 
wonder or cenſure of the choice of her 
brother; though ſhe could not but re- 
gret that he had not ſeen with mental 
eyes the truly ſuperior Eugenia. 
I be wretched Camilla quitted them 
all as ſoon as poſlible, to retire to her 
chamber, and ruminate upon her pur- 
poſed letter. She meant, at firſt, to 


write in detail; but her difficulties ac- 


cumulated as fhe weighed them. 
What a ſeaſon, cried ſhe, © to fink 
_ Lionel ſtill deeper in diſprace | What a 
treachery, after voluntarily affiſting him, 
to complain of, and betray him! ah! 
let my own faults teach me mercy for 
the faults of others!“ yet, without this 
_ acknowledgment, what exculpation 
could ſhe offer for the origin of her 
debts? and all ſhe had incurred at Tun- 
bridge? thoſe of Southampton ſhe now 
thought every way unpardonable. Even. 
were ſhe to relate the vain hopes which 
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| had led to the expence of the ball dreſs, 
could ſhe plead, to an underſtanding 
like that of her Mother, that The had 
been deceived and played upon by ſuch 
a woman as Mrs. Mittin? © I am aſto- 
niſhed now myſelf,” the cried, at 
that paſſive facility but to me, alas, 
thought comes only with repentance !” 
The Higden debt, both for the rent and 
the ſtores, was the only one at which ſhe 
did not bluſb, ſince, great as was her in- 
| diſcretion, in not enquiring into her 
Powers before ſhe plighted her ſervices, 
it would be palliated by her motive. 
Vainly ſhe took up her pen; not even 
a line could ſhe write. How ener- 
vating,” ſhe cried, © is all wrong!” I 
| have been, till now, a happy ſtranger to 
fear! Partially favoured, and fondly con- 
fiding, I have looked at my dear Father, 
1 have met my beloved Mother, with 
the ſame courage, and the ſame pleafure 
that I looked at and met my brother and 
my ſiſters, and only with more reverence. 
How miſerable a change ! I ſhudder no 
5 
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it the preſence of the moſt indulgent of 


Fathers! I fly with guilty cowardice from 
the fondeſt of Mothers!“ | 
Eugenia, when able, followed her; and 
had no ſooner heard the whole hiſtory, 
than, tenderly embracing her, ſhe ſaid, 
„Let not this diſtreſs ſeem ſo deſperate 
to you, my deareſt ſiſter! your own ac- 
count points out to me how to relieve 
it, without either betraying our poor 
Lionel, or further weighing down eur al- 4 


ready heavily burthened friends.“ 


* And how, my dear Eugenia 225 
cried Camilla, with fearful gratitude, and 


involuntarily reviving by the moſt diſtant 5 


idea of ſuch a project. 
Buy adopting, ſhe ſaid, the ſame 
means that had been invented by Mrs. 
Mittin. She had many valuable trin- 
kets, the annual offerings of her muni- 
ficent uncle, the ſale of which would go 
far enough, ſhe could not doubt, to- 
_ wards the payment of the principal, to 
induce the money-lender to accept in- 
tereſt for the reſt, till the general affairs 
of 
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of their houſe were re-etabliſhed : when | 
what remained of the ſum could be diſ- 


charged, without di :fliculty, by herſelf; 


now no longer wanting money, nor ca- 
pable of receiving any pleaſure from it, 
but by the pleaſure ſhe might give. 


Camilla prefled her in her arms, al- 


5 moſt kneeling. with fond acknowledg- | 
ments, and accepted, wichout heſitation, | 
her generous offer. 


„ All then, is arranged,” ſaid Evge- 3 


nia, with a ſmile ſo benign it ſeemed 
nearly beautiful; * and to friendſhip, 
and each other, we will devote our fu- 


ture days. My fpirits will revive in the 


revival of Camilla. To ſee her again 
pay will 'be renovation to my uncle; 


and who knows, my dear ſiſter, but our 
whole family may again be bleſt, ere 


long, with N * 


„ N ·ö 


The next morning they ſent off 2 
note to the money- dender, whoſe direction 
5 5885 Camilla 
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Camilla bad received from Mrs. Mittin, 


entreating his patience for a fortnight, 
or three weeks, when he would receive 
the greateſt part of his money, with every 
ſpecies of acknowledgment. 


Camilla, much relieved, went to bt 


with Mrs. Berlinton, but on entering the 
drefling room, was ſtruck by the _ of 
Bellamy, juft quitting it. 


Mrs. Berlinton, upon her appearance, 


with a look of ſoft rapture approaching 
her, ſaid : “ Felicitate me, lovelieſt Ca- 


milla! — my friend, my choſen friend is 


reſtored to me, and the ſociety for 
which ſo long I have ſighed in vain, n 
be once more mine!“ 

Camilla, ſtartled, exclaimed with ear- 


neſtneſs, My deareſt Mrs. Berlinton, 


pardon me, I entreat but, is Mr. Bella- 


my known to Mr. Berlinton?“ 


„No!“ answered the, diſdainfully; 
* but he has been ſeen by him. Mr. 
Berlinton is a ſtranger to merit or taſte; 
and Aiphon(o, to kim, is but as * 
other 1 man.“ 


| « They | 
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„ They are, however, acquainted with 
each other?“ ſaid Camilla. 
Mrs. Berlinton anſwered, that, after 
her marriage, ſhe remained three months 
in Wales with her aunt, where Bellamy 


was travelling to view the country, and 


where, almoſt immediately after that 
unhappy enthralment, ſhe firſt knew him, 
and firſt learnt the ſoothing charms of 
friendſlip; but from that period they 
| had met no more, though they had con- 
ſtantly correſponded. 6—o _ 
Camilla was now firſt ſenſible to al 
N the alarm with which Edgar had hither- | 
to ſtrove to impreſs her in vain. The 
1mpropriety of ſuch a connexion, the 
danger of ſuch a partiality, filled her 
with wonder and diſturbance. She he- 
ſitated whether to relate or not the ad- 
venture of Bellamy with her ſiſter ; but 
the ſtrong repugnance of Eugenia to 
having it named, and the impoſſibility 
of proving the truth of the general 
opinion of his baſe ſcheme, decided her 
to ſilence. Upon the plans and the 
„ ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, however, of Mrs. Berlinton 
| herſelf, ſhe ſpared not the extremeſt ſin- 


cerity; but ſhe gained no ground by the 


conteſt, though ſhe loſt not any kind- 


0p by the attempt. 


At dinner, ſhe felt extremely difturbed 
by the re- appearance of Bellamy, whom 
alone, ſhe found, had been excepted by _ 
Mrs. Berlinton, in the orders of general 
denial to company. He ſeemed, him- 
ſelf, much ſtruck at the ſight of Eugenia, 
who bluſhed and looked embarraſſed by 
his preſence. He did not, however, ad- 
dreſs her; he confined his attentions to 


Mrs. Berlinton, or Miſs Margland. 


The former received them with diſ- 
tinguiſhing ſoftneſs; the latter, at firſt, 
diſdainfully repelled them, from the ge- 
neral belief at Cleves of his attempted 
 elopement with Eugenia; but afterwards, 
finding ſhe was left wholly to a perfon 

who had no reſources for entertaining 

her, namely, herſelf, —and knowing Eu- 
genia fafe while immediately under her 
eye, 
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eye, ſhe deigned to treat him with more 5 
conſiderat ion. 


The opera was 1 for the even- 


ing, Mrs. Berlinton, having both tickets 
and her box at the ſervice of her fair 

friends, as the lady with whom ſhe had 
ſubſcribed was out of town. Indiana 
Was enchanted, Miſs Margland was ele- 
vated, and Eugenia not unwilling to ſeek 


ſome recreation, though hopeleſs of find- 


ing it. But Camilla, notwithſtanding ſhe 
was lightened, at this moment, from 


one of her moſt corroſive cares, was too 


entirely miſerable for any ſpecies of amuſe- 
ment. The lame. ſtrong feelings that 


gave to pleaſure, when ſhe was happy, - 


fo high a zeſt, rendered it nearly abhor- 
rent to her, wWlien grief had poſſeſſion of 
her mind. | 


After dinner, when the 1 retired 


to dreſs, Camilla, with ſome uncaſineſs, 
conjured Eugenia to avoid renewing any 


kene with Bellamy. _ | 
Eugenia bluſhing, while a tear ſtarted = 
into 
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into either eye, ſaid ſhe was bat too well 
guarded from Bellamy, through a late 
tranſaction; which had exalted her to a 


ſummit of happineſs, from which ſhe 
could neyer now deſcend to any new 
plan of life, beyond the f ſtate and 


5 retirement. 


2 


At night, the whole party went to the 
; Ox era, except Camilla, w ho, in ſpending | 


the evening alone, meant to ruminate 
upon her affairs, and arrange her future 
* conduct: but Edgar, his virtues, and his 
loſs, took impe: ious. poſſcition « of all her 
thoughts; and W. bile ſhe welt upon his 
honour, his ſincerity, : and his goodnels, 
and traced, with cheriſhed recollection, 
every ſcene in which ſhe had been en- 
| gaged with him, he. and they recutted 


to her as, viſions of all carthly felicity. 


Ayakened, from theſe reveries, by the 
| ſound of the carriage, and the rapping! 
at the ſtrect door, ſhe was haſtening 
_dowh 
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down ſtaits to meet her ſiſter, when g 
ſhe heard Melmond call out from the 

coach: Is Miſs . Tyrold come 
home?“ 5 
No the man \ anfvered ; ma Mel. 
mond exclaimed ; © Good Heaven! —- 1 
muſt run then back to the theatre. 


Do not be alarmed, my Indiana, and do 


not alarm Miſs Camilla, for I will not ; 


= return without her.“ 


They all cat ei bimſelk; While 
Camilla, fixed to the ſtair upon which 
ſhe had heard theſe words, remained 
ſome minutes motionleſs. Then, tot- 
tering down to the parlour, with a voice 
hollow from affright, and a face pale 
as death, ſhe tremulouſly articulated, 
« where is my ſiſter?” __ 

They looked all aghaſt, and not one 
of them, for ſome time, was capable to 
give any account that was intelligible. 5 
She then gathered that, in coming out 
of the theatre, to get to the coach, they 
had miſſed her. None of them knew 


how, which way, in what manner. 
« And 
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* And where's Mr. Bellamy?“ cried 


me, in an agony of apprehenſion ; © was 
be at the Opera? where—where is he?“ 
Miſs Margland looked diſmayed, and 


Mrs. Berlinton amazed, at this interro- 


gatory; but they both ſaid he had only 
been in the box at the beginning of the 
Opera, and afterwards to help them out 


of the crowd. 


« And who did he help? who! ? who? . 


5 exclaimed Camilla. 


* Me, —firſt anſwered Mik Marg- 
land, —“ and, hen we got into a great 
crowd, he took care of Mifs Eugenia 
00.” She then added, that in this 


crowd, both ſhe and Eugenia had been 
ſeparated from Mrs. Berlinton and In- 
diana, who by Melmond and another 


gentleman had been handed ſtraight to 
the carriage, without difficulty; that ſoon 
after, ſhe had loſt the arm of Bellamy, 
who, by ſome miſtake, had turned a 
wrong way; but ſhe got to the coach 
by herſelf; where they had waited full 


half an hour, Melmond running to and 


vol. v. N fro 
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fro and ſearching i in every direction, but 
in vain, to find Eugenia. Nor had Bel- 
lamy again appeared. They then came 
home, hoping he had put her into a 
chair, and that ſhe gut be arrived be- 


A fore them. 


© Dreadful! dreadful!” cried Camilla, So 
ſinking on the floor, ſhe; is forced wats bo 
ſhe is loſt! 
When again her ſtrength returned; the 
dieſired that ſome one might go imme- 
diately to the houſe or lodgings of Bel- 
lamy, to enquire if he were come home. 
This was done by a footman, who 
brought word he had not been ſeen there 
fince ſix o'clock in the ey ering, when he 
dreſſed, and went out. 
Camilla now, confirmed in her homnible 
ſurmiſe, was nearly frantic. She bewailed 
Her ſifter, her father, her uncle; ſhe wanted 
| herſelf to ruſh forth, to ſearch Eugenia 
in the ſtreets; ſhe could ſcarce be detain- 
ed within, ſcarce * off from entire 
delirium. 
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CHAP. . 
A Narrative.” 


F was four o'clock in the morning 
when Melmond returned. Camilla 
ruſhed to the ſtreet- door to meet him. 
His ſilence and his mournful air an- 
nounced his ill ſucceſs. She wrung her 
hands in anguiſh, and beſought him to 
ſend inſtantly an expreſs to 3 
with the fatal tidings. 
U e went himſelf to the neareſt ſtables, 
_ defiring ſhe would prepare a letter while 
| he got a man and horſe for the journey. 
In ſcrawling and indiſtinct characters 

| ſhe then wrote: 


= my Father Our Eugenia has diſ- 
appeared! ſhe was loſt laſt night at tlie 
Opera- Mr. Bellamy was conducting her 
to Mrs. Berlinton's coach but we have 
ſcen neither of them ſince! — what — - 
hat muſt we do?” | 
7 Melmond 
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| Melmond wrote the addreſs, which her 
hand could not make legible ; and Mifs 
Margland prepared for the poſt a la- 
boured vindication to Sir Hugh of her 
own. conduct upon this cocafiog. 
Indiana was long gone to bed. She 
was really very ſorry ; but ſhe was really 
much tired ; and the could do, as the 
ſaid, no good. 


But Mrs. Berlinton felt an arm for 
3 Eugenia, and an aſtoniſhment concern- - 
ing Bellamy, that would fully have 


wakened her faculties, had ſhe been 
wholly unmoved by the miſery of Ca- 


5 milla. Far other was, howe's:r, her na- 


ture, gentle, compaſſionate, and fympa- 
- thiſing;and her own internal diſturbance, 
though great even beyond her own con- 
ception why, ſunk at ſight of the exceſs 
of wretchedneſs which diſordered ber 
poor fen. 
There could be but one poſſible opi- 
nion of this diſaſtrous adventure, Which 
was, that Bellamy had ſpirited this young 
Creature away, to ſecure her fortune, 4 | 
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5 ker hand. Melmond again went forthy 


to make enquiry at all the ſtables in 


London, for any carriage that might 


have been hired for a late hour. And 
at ſix o'clock, in great perturbation, he 


came back, ſaying, he had juſt traced 
that ſhe was put into a chaiſe and four 
from a hackney coach; that the chaiſe 
was hired in Piccadilly, and engaged for 


a weck. He was now determined to 
ride polt himſelf in the purſuit, that, if 
any accidental delay retarded them, he 


might recover her before ſhe arrived at 


Gretna Green, whither he could not 
doubt ſhe was to be conveyed : but as 


ſhe could not be married by force, his pre- 
ſence might yet be in time to prevent 
perſecution, or foul play. 

Camilla nearly embraced him with 
tranſport at this ray of hope, and, leav- 
iz his tendereſt condolements for In- 
diana, whom he 1mplored his ſiſter to 
watch na. he galloped north- 


wards. 
lis heart was ment ſincerely in the 
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buſinets; what he owed to the noble con- 

duct which the high ſentiments and pure 

regard of Eugenia had dictated, had ex- 

_ citeda tender veneration, which made him 
| hold his life as too ſmall an offering to 


be refuſed for her ſervice, if its facrifice 


could effentially ſhew his gratitude. 
And often his ſecret mind had breathed. 
a wiſh, that her love of literature had 
been inflilled into her couſin; though he 
tudiouſly checked, as profane, all that 
| yas not admiration cf that moſt exqui- 
ſite workmanthip of nature. 
Mrs. Berlinton wanted not to be told 
this Proceeding was wrong, yet ſtill 
ſound it impoſſible to perſuade herſelf 
Eugenia would not foon think it right; 
though Eugenia was the creature that ſhe 
moſt e, in the whole world, and 
though, with Bellamy himſelf ſhe felt 
irritated and diſappointed. 
Camilla in every evil reverted to the 
loſs of Edgar, whoſe guardian care, had 
he preſerved him, would have preſerved, 
the eee, her loved Eugenia. 
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The expreſs from Etherington brought 


back only a few lines written by Lavinia, 
with an account that Mr. Tyrold, in deep 


miſery, was ſetting out poſt for Scot- 
land. 8 . 


A week paſt thus in ſuſpence, nearly 


intolerable to Camilla, before Melmond 
returned. 


Always upon the watch, ſhe heard his | 


voice, and flew to meet him in the dreſſ- 


ing room. He was at the feet of In- 


diana, to whom he was pouring forth his 


ardent lamentations at this long depriva- 


tion of her ſight, 
But joy had evidently no part in his 


den ; Camilla ſaw at once depreſ- 
ſion and evil tidings, and, ſinking upon a 


chair, could ſcarcely pronounce, " Have 
you not then found her?” 

] have leſt her but this lon” he 
anſwered, in a tone the moſt melancholy. 


Ah! you have then ſeen. her! you 
have ſeen my deareſt Eugenia? O, Mr. 


Melmond, why have you left her at all?“ 


It was long before he could anſwer; 


he beſought her to compoſe. herſelf; he 
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expreſfed the extremeſt lictude for the 
uneaſineſs of Indiana, whoſe eternal 1 in- 

terruptions of « Dear! where is ſhe?— 
Dear! why did not ſhe come back ?— 

Dear! who took her away?” he atti- 
buted to the agitation of the ſondeſt 
triendſhip, and conjured, while tears of 


terror ſtarted into his eycs, that ſhe . 
would moderate the exceſs of her ſenſibi- 


lity. It ſeems the peculiar province f 
the lover, to transfuſe all that he himſelf 


- moſt prizes, and thinks praiſe-worthy, 


into the breaſt of his choſen object; nor 


is he more blind to the defects with 285 


which ſhe may abound, than Prodigal 
in gifts of virtues which exiſt but in his 
own admiration. 

« And myF ather? my poor Father be 
cried Camilla, “ you have ſeen nothing 
of my Father?” _ 

« Pardon me; I have * left b 
alſo.” 

And not with Eugenia.” 

« Yes; they are together.” | 

Rapture now defied all approbenf ion 
with Camilla; the idea of Eugenia te- 

ſtored 
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ſtored to her Father, was an idea of entire 
| happineſs ; but her joy affected Melmond 
yet more than her alarm: he could not 
let her faſten upon any falſe expectations; 
be bid his ſiſter aid him to ſupport In- 


diana, and then, with all the gentleneſs 


of the ſincereſt concern, confeſſed that 
Eugenia was married before ſhe was 


overtaken. 


This was a blow for which Camilla 
was ſtill unprepared. dhe concluded it a 
forced marriage; horror froze her veins, 
ber blood no longer flowed, her heart 
ceaſed to beat, ſhe fell lifeleſs on —.— 


gtound. 
0 recovery was more d then 
it was happy, and ſhe was aſſiſted to her 


chamber, no longer aſking any queſtions, 
no longer deſiring further information. 
All was over of hope: and the particulars 


ſcemed immaterial, ſince the cataſtrophe 
was as irreverſible as it was afflicting. 


Mrs. Berlinton ſtill: attended her, 
grieved for her ſuffering, yet believing 
=] that Eugenia would be the happieſt of 
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women; though an indignation the moſt 
forcible mingled with her ſurpriſe at the 
conduct of Bellamy. 
This dread fort of chaſm in the acute- 
nel of the feelings of Camilla laſted not 
long; and Mrs. Berlinton then brought 
from Melmond the following account. 
With the utmoſt ſpeed he could ole, 5 
he could not, though a ſingle horſe- 
man, overtake them. They never, as 
ke learnt by the way, remitted their 
journey, nor ſtopt for the ſmalleſt re- 
freſhment but at ſome cottage. At 
length, in the laſt ſtage to Gretna Green, 
he met them upon their return. It was 
eaſy to him to ſee that his errand was 
vain, and the knot indiſſolubly tied, by 


the blinds being down, and the eaſy air i 


with which 9 was looking owes 
him. 

Eugenia ſat bub in. the chaiſe with a 
handkerchief to her eyes. He ſtopt the 
vehicle, and told: Bellamy he muſt ſpeak 
with that lady.” That lady, Sir,” he 
proudly anſwered, * « is my wife; ſpeak to 

. | der, 
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her, therefore ; - - - but in my hearing, 
Eugenia at this dropt her handkerchief, 
and looked up. Her eyes were ſunk 
into her head by weeping, and her face 
was a living picture of grief. Melmond 
| loudly exclaimed: I come by the au- 
thority of her friends, and I demand her 
own account of this tranſaction. « We 
are now going to our friends,” replied he, 

„ ourſelves, and we ſhall ſend them no 
meſſages.” He then ordered the poſtil- 
lion to drive on, telling him at his peril ' 
to ſtop no more; Eugenia, in a tone 
but juſt audible, ſaying : © Adicu, Mr. LEE 
Melmond !. Adieu!“ ; EOS, 
To have riſked his life in ner reſcue, 
at ſuch a moment, ſeemed to him no- 
thing, could he but more certainly have 
aſcertained her own wiſhes, and real ſitua- 
tion : but as ſhe attempted neither re- 
ſiſtance nor remonſtrance, he concluded 


Bellamy ſpoke truth; and if they were 


married, he could not unmarry them; 
and if they were going to her friends, 
they were doing all he could now exact. 

N i 6 7 
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He refolved; however, to follow, and if 


they, fhould turn any other road, to call 8 


for aſſiſtance till he could inveſtigate the 
truth. 

They ſtopt occaſionally Br nb 
ments at the uſual inns, and travelled no 
more in the dark; but Bellamy never loft 
fight of her; and Melmond, in watching, 
obſerved that ſhe returned to the chaiſe 
with as little oppoſition as ſhe. quitted it, 


though weeping always, and never, r 


a voluntary moment, uncovering her 
face. Bellamy ſeemed always moſt affi- 


duous in his attentions: ſhe never ap- 


peared to repulſe him, nor to Teceive 
from him any comfort. : 

On the ſecond days) journey, juſt as Bel- 
lamy had handed her from the chaiſe, at the 
inn where they meant to dine, and which 
Melmond, as uſual, entered at. the ſame 


ume, he ſaw Mr. Tyrold—hurrying, but 


fo ſhaking he could ſcarcely ſupport him 
ſelf, from a parlour, whence he had ſeen 
them alight; into the paſſage. The eyes, 
ever downcaſt, of Evgeny, perceived him 
not, 
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not, till ſhe was claſped, in mute agony, 


in his arms. She then looked up, faw 


who it was, and fainted away. Bellamy, 


though he knew him not, ſuppoſed who 
he might be, and his reverend appear- 
ance ſeemed to impreſs him with awe. 
| Nevertheleſs, he was himſelf ſeizing the 
now ſenſeleſs Eugenia, to convey her to 
| ſome room; when Mr. Tyrold, reviving 
from indignation, fixed his eyes upon 
his face, and ſaid: By what authority, 
Sir, do you preſume to take charge of 
my daughter? —“ By the authority,” he 
anſwered, © of a huſband.” Mr. Tyrold 
{aid no more; he caught by the arm of 
Melmond, though he had not yet ſeen 
who he was, and Bellamy carried Eu- 
genia into the firſt vacant parlour, fol- 


lowed only by the woman of the houſe. 
 Melmond then, reſpectfully, and filled 


with the deepeſt commiſeration, ſought 


to make himſelf known to Mr. Tyrold ; 


but he heard him not, he heeded no 
one; he ſat down upon a trunk, acciden- 


tall: ** in the paſſage where all this had 
5 5 * paſſed, 


SA 
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paſſed, ſaying, but almoſt without ſeem- 
ing conſcious that he ſpoke aloud: 
„ This, indeed, is a blow to break both _ 
our hearts |” Melmond then ſtood. 
filently by, for he ſaw, by his folded 
hands and uplighted eyes, he was ejacu- 


lating ſome prayer: after which, with a. 
countenance more firm, and limbs bet- 


ter able to ſuſtain him, he roſe, and 
moved towards the parlour into which 
the fainting Eugenia had been carried. 


Melmond then again ſpoke to him by 


his name. He recollected the voice, 


turned to him, and gave him his hand, 
which was of an icy coldneſs. You. 


are very kind, Mr. Melmond,” he faid ;. 


* my poor girl” but ſtopt, checking 


what he meant to add, and went to the 


parlour-door. 5 ; 
It was locked. The woman of the 


| houſe had left it, and ſaid, the lady was 
_ recovered from her fit. Mr. Tyrold, 


from a thouſand feelings, ſeemed unable 


to demand admiſſion for himſelf: he de- 
5 ſired 
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| fired Melmond to ſpeak, and claim an 
audience alone for him with his daughter. 

Bellamy opened the door with a look 
_ evidently humbled and frightened, yet 
affecting perfect caſe. When Melmond 

made known his commuſſion, Eugenia, 


ſtarting up, exclaimed : Jes, yes! I 


wiuill fee my dear Father alone and O! 
that this poor frame might fink to  reſk 
on his loved boſom!” 
eln a moment! in a moment yy elle 
Bellamy, motioning Melmond to with- 
draw; * tell Mr. "oo he * come 


in a moment.“ 


Melmond was ba to retreat; . 


heard him haſtily ſay, as again he faſtened 
the door, My life, O Eugenia! is in 


your hands —and is it thus you requite 


my ardent love and conſtancy?“ 


Mr. Tyrold now would wait but a 


* minutes: it was palpable Bellamy 
feared the interview; and he could fear 


it but from one motive: he ſent him, 
therefore, word by Melmond, that if he 


did not immediately retire, and leave him 


to 
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to a conference alone with his daughter, 
he would apply no more for a meeting 
till he claimed it in a court of juſtice. 
Bellamy ſoon came out, bowed obſe- 
quiouſly to: Mr. Tyrold, who paſſed him 
without notice, and who was then for 
half an hour ſhut up with Eugenia. 
Longer Bellamy could not endure ; he 
broke in upon themy: and left the room | 
no more. 
| Soon after, Mr. Tyrold came out, his 
own eyes now as red as thoſe of the weep» 
ing bride.” He took Melmond apart, 
ll! thanked him for his kindneſs, but faid 
| nothing could be done. He entreated 
him therefore to return to his own hap - 
pier affairs; adding,“ I cannot talk upon 
this miſerable event. Tell Camilla, her 
ſiſter is, for the preſent, going home with 
me though not, alas! alone! Tell her, 
too, I will write to.her en my arrival 
at Etherington.“ 
66. Fas,” concluded Mrs.. Rerlinton; 
« 15 all my brother has to relate; all that 
for himſelf he. adds, i is, that if ever, to 
” ſomething, 
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bomething human, the mind of an n angel ß 
vas accorded - that mind ſeems enſhrined 
in the heart of Eugenia!“ 
Nothing that Camilla had yet expe- 
rienced of unhappineſs, had penetrated 

| her with feelings of ſuch deadly woe as 


this event. Eugenia, from her childhood, 


_ bad ſeemed marked by calamity : her ill 
| health, even from infancy, and her ſubſa- 
quent misfortunes, had excited in her 


whole houle the tendereſt pity, to which 


the uncommon character with which ſhe 
_ grew up, had added reſpect and admi- 
ration. And the ſtrange, and almoſt 
| continual trials ſhe had had to encounter, 
from the period of her attaining her fi 
teenth year, which, far from ſouring her 
mind, had ſeemed to render it more per- 
tet, had now nearly ſanctified her in 
the eſtimation of them all. To ſee her, 
therefore, fall, at laſt, a ſacrifice to deceit 
or violence, for one, if not both, had pal- 
pably put her into the poſſeſſion of Bella- 
my, was a grief more piercingly wounding 
= than all he bad yet ſuffered, Whatever 
ſbe 
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Ws ſhe had derbi to bear, ſhe conſtantly 
imagined ſome 1mprudence or impro- 


priety had provoked ; but Eugenia, while ; 


ſhe appeared to her ſo blameleſs, that ſhe. 
could merit no evil, was ſo amiable, that 
willingly ſhe would have borne for her 
their united portions. Ps 
How it had been effected, ſince "hy 
would be illegal, ſtill kept amazement 
joined to forrow, till the promiſed letter 
arrived from Mr. Tyrold, with an ac- | 
count of the tranſaction. | 
Eugenia, parted from Miſs Margland 
by Bellamy, in the crowd, was obliged 
to accept his protection, which, till then, 
ſhe had refuſed, to reſtore her to her 
company. The coach, he ſaid, he knew, 
had orders to wait in Pall Mall, whither 
the other ladies would be conveyed in 
chairs, to avoid danger from the ſur- 
rounding carriages. She deſired to go, 
alſo, in a chair: but he hurried her by 
quick ſurprize into a hackney- coach, 
which, he ſaid, would be more ſpeedy, and 
. the man drire to Pall Mall, 
ſeated 
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ſeated himſelf oppoſite to der She had 


not the moſt remote ſuſpicion of his de- 
ſign, as his behaviour was even coldly diſ- 


tant, though ſhe wondered Pall Mall was 


ſo far off, and that the coachman drove 


fo faſt, till they ſtopt at a turnpike 


and then, in one quick and decided mo- 


ment, ſhe comprehended her ſituation, 
and made an attempt for her own de- 


| liverance—but he prevented her from 
being heard. And the ſcenes that fol- 
lowed ſhe declined relating. Yet, what 
ſhe would not recount, ſhe could not, to 


the queſtions of her Father, deny, that 
force, from that moment, was uſed, to 


repel all her efforts for obtaining help, 


and to remove her into a chaiſe. 
Mr. Tyrold required to hear nothing 
more, to eſtabliſh a proſecution, and to 


| ſeize her, publickly, from Bellamy. But 
from this ſhe recoiled. © No, my dear 
Father,” ſhe continued, the die i is caſt! 
and Iam his !—Solemn has been my vow! 


ſacred I muſt hold it! 


She then briefly narrated, that though | 


violence 
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violence was uſed to filence her at every 

place where ſhe ſought to be reſcued, 
_ every interval was employed, by Bellamy, 
in the humbleſt ſupplications for her par-. 
don, and moſt paſſionate proteſtations of 
regard, all beginning and all ending in 

declaring, that to live longer without 


her was impoſſible, and pledging his ar- 


dent attachment for obtaining her future 
| favour; ſpending the period from ſtage 
to ſtage, or turnpike. to turnpike,. in 
- kneeling to beſeech forgreneſs for the 
_ deſperation to which he was driven, by 
the moſt cruel and hopeleſs paſſion that 
ever ſeized the heart of man. When 


they were near their journey's end, hgͥRe 


owned that his life was in her hands, but 


be was indifferent whether he loſt it from 


the miſery of living without her, or from 
ber vengeance of this laſt ſtruggle of his 
deſpair. She aſſured him his life was 
ſafe, and offered him pardon upon con- 
dition of immediate reſtoration to her 


friends; but, ſuddenly producing a piſtol, 


8 Now then, he ſaid, O] amable object 
0 
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of my conſtant love! bleſs me with 
your hand, or prepare to ſee me die 


at your feet!” And, with a terrifying 


_ cath, he bound himſelf not to loſe her 


and outlive her loſs. She befought him 


to be more reaſonable, with the gentleſt 
prayers; but his vehemence only en- 
creaſed; ſhe offered him ev ery other pro- 
miſe he could name; but he preferred 


death to every other ſhe ſhould grant, 


She then pronounced, though in trem- 
bling, a poſitive refuſal. Inſtantly he 


lifted up his piſtol, and calling out; 


5 Forgive, then, O hard-hearted Eu- 
genia, my uncontroulable paſſion, and 
ſhed a tear over the corpſe I am going 
to proſtrate at your feet! was pointing 


it to his temple, when, overcome - with 


horror, ſhe caught his arm, exclaiming ; 


« Ah! ſtop! I conſent to what you 
_ Pleaſe?!” It was in vain ſhe ſtrove after- 


wards to retract; one ſcene followed an» 
other, till he had bound her by all the _ 

| herſelf held facred, to reſcue him from 
luicide, by conpenting to the union. He 


found | 
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found a cel who performed the mar- 

riage ceremony on the minute of her 
gauitting the chaiſe. She uttered riot 
one word; ſhe was paſſive, ſcared, and 


| ſcarce alive; but reſiſted not the eventful 


ring, with which he encircled her finger, 

and ſeemed rouſing as from a dream, 

| upon hearing him call her his wife. He 
profeſſed eternal gratitude, and eternal 
devotion; but no ſooner was all conflict 


at an end, than, conſigning herſelf wholly 
to grief, ſhe wept without intermiſſion. | 


When Mr. Tyrold had heard her hiſ- 
tory, abhorrence of ſuch barbarous force, 


and deteſtation of ſuch foul play upon 


the ingenuous credulity of her nature, 
made him inſiſt, yet more ſtrongly . 


upon taking legal meaſures for procuring 
an immediate ſeparation, and ſubſequent 


puniſhment ; but the reiterated vows with 


which, ſince the ceremony, he had bound 


her to himſelf, ſo forcibly awed the ſtrict 
_ conſcientiouſneſs of her principles, that 


no repreſentations could abſolve her opi- 
2 0 of what ſhe now held her duty; and 


while 
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while ſhe confeſſed her unhappineſs at a 
connection formed by ſuch cruel means, 


ſhe conjured him not to encreaſe it, by 


rendering her, | in her own eſtimation, Per- 
jane 


ws Patiently, thankee continued Mr. 


Tyrold, © we muſt bear, what vainly we 


ſhould combat, and bow down to thoſe 
calamities of which the purpoſe is hidden, 
nor fancy no good is anſwered, becauſe 
none is obvious. Man develops but 
| Itttle, though he experiences much. The. 
time will come for his greater diffuſion of 
knowledge; let him meet it without dread, 

by uſing worthily his actual portion. I. 
reſign myſelf, therefore, with reverence to 
this blow; though none yet has ſtruck ſo 
hardly at my heart. We muſt now do 
what we can for this victim to her own 
purity, by ſeeking means to ſecure her 


future independence, and by bettering 
—if poſſible — her betrayer. What a 


daughter, what a ſiſter, what a friend, has 
her family thus loſt! How will your poor 

Mother: receive ſuch killing tidings! Mis- 
fortune, . 
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fortune, ſickneſs, and poverty, me bas 
heroiſm to endure ; but innocence op- 
preſſed through its own artlefſneſs, and 
inexperience duped by villainy, will ſhake 


ber utmoſt firmneſs, and haraſs into diſ- 


order her, as yet, unbroken powers of en- 
countering adverſity. Alas !—no evils 
that viſited the early years of this loved 
child, have proved to her ſo grievous as 
the large fortune with which they were 
followed! We repined, my Camilla, at 
the deprivation you ſuſtained at that 
period. We owe to it, perhaps, that you 
have not as treacherouſly been betrayed ! 


« How has the opening promiſe of our 


Eugenia more than anſwered our fondeſt 
expectations! Her knowledge is ſtill leſs 
uncommon than her fimplicity, her phi- 
loſophy for herſelf than her zeal in the 
| ſervice of others. She is ſingular with 
ſweetneſs, peculiar, yet not impracticable; 
generous without parade, and wife with- 
out conſciouſneſs. Yet now, ſo facrificed 
ſeems all, —that I dwell upon her excel- 
lencies as if enumerating them over her 
tomb!“ 

Al.tter 
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A letter from Lavinia contained ſome 


further particulars. Their Father, ſhe ſaid, 
finding the poor victim reſolute, meant 


to ſpare Sir Hugh all that was poſſible 


of the deteſtable craft of Bellamy; and 
Eugenia was already ſtruggling to recover 
her natural ſerenity, that ſhe might ap» 
pear before him without endangering his 
own. Bellamy talked of nothing but 
love and rapture; yet the unſuſpicious 
Eugenia was the only perſon he deceived; 
or ſo little from the heart ſeemed either 
his looks or his expreſſions, that it was 
palpable he was acting a part, to all who 
believed it poſſible words and thoughts 2 


could be divided. 


A poſtſcript to this letter was added | 


by Eugenia herſelf. 


« Ah, my Camilla | --- where now are 


all our ſweet promiſed participations ?— 


But let me not talk of myſelf; nor do 
you, my affectionate ſiſter, dwell upon 


me at this period. One thing I under- 


took ſhall yet be performed; the mo- 
ment Jam able to go to Cleves, I Will 
vol. v. -0- deliver, : 


—— —ꝛ̃ — 
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deliver, through Lavinia, what I men- 
tioned. Does any thing elſe remain that 
is yet in my power? Tell me, my Ca- 
milla, and think but with what joy you 85 
will 8518 Joy again to your 
EvoENTA.” 


Broken hearted over theſe tte, ca- 
milla ſpent her time in their perpetual 
peruſal, in wiping from them her tears, 
and preſſing with fond anguiſh to her 

ps the ſignature of her hapleſs ſiſter, 
ſelf-beguiled by her own credulous good- 

neſs, and ſelf-dexoted by. her conſcien- 
tious ſcruples, 
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M. cle, by the promiſed payment 15 
__ ** and reward, being for the preſent 
appeaſed, Camilla ſtill admitted ſome 
hope of waiting a more favourable moment 
for her cruel confeſſion. She received, 
alſo, a little, though mournful, reprieve 


from terror, by a letter from Liſbon, = 


written to again poſtpone the return of 
Mrs. Tyrold, at the ' earneſt requeſt of 
Mr. Relvil; and ſhe flattered herfelf 
that, before her arrival, ſhe ſhould be en- 
abled to reſume thoſe only duties which 
could draw her from deſpondence. She 
lived, meanwhile, wholly ſhut up from 
all company, conſigned to penitence for 
her indiſcretions, to grief for the fate of 
ber ſiſter, and to waſting regret of her 
own'cauſeleſsly loſt felicity. _ : 
Indiana ſmiled not more ſweetly upon 
DS Melmond : 
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Melmond, for Miſs Margland's adviſing 


her to conſider in time, whether the pro- 


miſes made by Miſs Eugenia Tyrold 


would be binding to Mrs. Bellamy. She 
ſaw, nevertheleſs, no good, ſhe ſaid, it 
could do her couſin, that ſhe ſhould neg- 
le& ſuch an opportunity of ſeeing Lon- 
don: and Miſs Margland, in aid of this 
deſire, ſpared ſo much trouble to Mrs, 
Berlinton, who ſoon wearied of Indiana, 

that ſhe had the ſatisfaction of being in- 

vited to remain in Groſvenor-ſquare till 
the two young ladies returned into the 
| country. . 
Mrs. Berlinton, who indulged, in full 
extent, every feeling, but inveſtigated 
none, had been piqued and hurt to ex- 
treme unhappinels at the late conduct of 


Bellamy. Attracted by his fine perſon, 


and caught by the firſt flattery which had 
talked to her of her own, ſhe had eaſily 
been cajtivated by his deſcription of the 
fmpathy wich united, and jenetrated 
by. his 'amentaticn» at the deſtiny which 
part<a them. His requeit for her ſriend- 

5 * ſhip 
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ſhip had been the firſt circumſtance, after 
her marriage, which had given her any in- 
tereſt in life; and ſoon, with the common 
effect of ſuch dangerous expedients to 
while away chagrin, had occupied all her 
thoughts, and made the reſt of the uni- 
verſe ſeem to her as a blank. But their 
continued ſeparation from each other, 
made the day ſoon too long for mere 
regret ; and her pliant mind, in this 


ſtate of yacancy, had readily been bent 
to the new purſuit preſſed upon her by 


Mrs. Norfield ; which, however, upon 
the r--appearance of Bellamy, would 
{peedily have given way to the reſump- 

tion of his influence, had not his elope - 
ment with Eugenia left her again all at 
large. It deſtroyed an illuſion ſtrong 

| though not definable; demoliſhed a 
Gy friendſhip ill conceived, and worſe un- 
derſtood ; and brought with it a diſap- 
pointment which confuſed all her ideas. 
| T6 he inactive was, however, impoſſible; 
ſimplicity, once given up, returns to the 
diſſipated no more; or returns but when 


0 3 experience 
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experience brings conviction, That all is 
hollow where the heart bears no part; 
all is peril where Ivey; is not the 
guide. | 
The Faro Table was now re-open. 
ed, and again but too powerfully ſharp- 
ened the faculties which mortification 
had blunted. A company the moſt miſ- 
cellaneous compoſed her evening aflem- 
| blies, which were ſoon, nevertheleſs, a- 
mongſt the moſt faſhionable, as well as 
crowded of the metropolis, Whatever 
| there, is new and ſplended, is ſure of a run 


for at leaſt a ſeaſon. Enquiries into what is 5 


right, or ſtrictures upon what is wrong, 
rarely moleſt popularity, till the riſe of 
ſome freſher luminary eir es faſhion an; 
other abode. 

Calamity requires not more fortitude 
than pleaſure. What ſhe began but 
to divert diſappointment and laflitude, 
| the continued to attain celebrity ; ; and 
the company which Faro and Faſhion 
brought together, the ſoon grew ambi- 
tious to collect by motives of more ap- 
propriatc 
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propriate flattery. All her aim, now, 
was to be univerſally alluring; and ſhe 
wakes from object to object, in ſmiling 


could look only at her: and the grace 

and ſoftneſs which had been ſecretly be- 
witching while ſhe had the dignity to keep | 
admuration aloof, were boldly declared to 
be invincible, ſince ſhe permitted ſuch . 
profeſſions to reach her car. : 


Long ſurrounded: by gazing admirers, 


adorers; and what for victory ſhe had 
eſſayed, ſhe purſued ardently for plea- 
ſure. Coquetry is as faſcinating to thoſe 
who practiſe it, as to thoſe whom it ſe- 
duces; and ſhe found herſelf, ſhortly, 
more happy by a conquelt effected by 
wiles and by art, than by any devotion 
paid ſtraight forward, and uncourted, 
The generality of her new ambition pro- 
tected it from permanent ill conſe- 
quences; aiming at every one, ſhe cared 


ſhe became now encircled by avowed 


for no one; mortified by Bellamy, ſhe 


reſolved to mortify others, and in pro- 
1 Portion 
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portion as s her ſmiles grew ſofter her heart mY 


became harder. 
Indiana, at this period, immerſed at 
once from the moſt private retreat into 
the gayeſt vortex of pleaſure, thought her- 
ſelf in the upper regions, where happineſs, 
- compoſed by her own ideas, conſiſted of 
perpetual admiration to 0 beau- 
ty: but though the high qualities with 
which the devotion of Melmond had 
gifted her, had enſlaved his reaſon and un- 


derſtanding from ſuſpecting that ſo fair a 


form could encloſe aught ſhort of its own 
perfection, his heart was ſtruck, and all his 
feelings were offended, when he ſaw her 
capable of diſſipation upon a ſeaſon of 
cyvamity to Eugenia; Eugenia, whom 
though he could not love, he venerated; 
Eugenia, whoſe nature he thought di- 
vine, though her perſon, unhappily, was 
but too human; Eugenia, to whom he 
owed the union upon which hung all his 
wiſhes . . . to ſeek pleaſure while Eugenia 
ſuffered, was aſtoniſhing, was incompre- 


henſible. He felt as if every principle of 
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| his loye were violated; he looked an: 
other May, to diſguiſe bis ſhock; ;—but 


when he looked at her _ it was 
fonte, | 


ug 12 , e e . 
Camilla ſob after alt from Lavi Ef 
nia, that Sir Hugh had been. deeply af- 

| feed by the hiſtory of the elopement, 
though it had been ſoftened to him by 
N poſſible means, at the defire of the, 
| heroic Eugenia herſelf; who would now 
own to no one the force with which the ; 
had been carried off. Bellamy continued 
the moſt unremitting demonſtrations of 
affection, which ſhe received with gentle - 
neſs, and appeared entirely to credit as 
ſincere; but he had already abſolutely 
refuſed a reſidence offered for them both _ 
at Cleyes, and made Eugenia herſelf aſk 
a ſeparate proviſion of her uncle, though 
| ſhe could not even a moment Pretend, 
that"the deſite was her own. Sir Hugh, 
nevertheleſs, had yielded; and notwitkh- 


6-4 2 © 3 ſtanding . 
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| ſtanding his preſent embarraſſments from 
Clermont, had inſiſted, upon ſettling : '% 


L thouſand pounds a. year upon her umme- 


diately; ; in conſequence of which, Bel- 
lamy had inſtantly taken a houſe at Bel- 
font, to which they were already remov- 
ing. Eugenia had recovered her gentle 
: fortitude, ſeemed to ſubmit to ber deſ- 
tiny, and. repined ſolely the could, not, 
yet, keep her engagement with reſpect 


to the. trinkets, which though ſhe had 


5 openly told Bellamy were a tos 
friend, he had ſeized to pack up, and 
5 faid, «he could not re- deliver ti they 
were arranged. in. their new dwelling.” 3 
But ſhe charged Lavinia to expreſs her 


hopes that the detention would not laſt 3 


lens. 


— 5 e ee Ws 


When the given 7— weeks expired, 

Indiana, infatuated with London, b begged. 
and obtained leave to ſtretch her reſi- 
dence there to a month, 
Eugenia 
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Eugenia was now ſettled at Belfont ; 
but Rill Camilla received no intelligence of 
the promiſed boon, and ſpent her linger-. 
ing hours in her chamber, no longer even 
invited thence, except at meals, by Mrs. 
Berlinton; whoſe extreme and encreaſing : 


diſſtpation, from firſt allowing no time, 


took off, next, all defire for ſocial life. 
Surpriſed and hurt, Camilla was called 
off a little from herſelf, tlirough concern. 
She fincerely loved Mrs. Berlinton, 
whom it was difficult to ſee and know 
with indifference , and ſhe ſoftly repre. 
ſented to her how ill ſhe felt at eaſe in 
the falling off ſhe experienced ir in her par- 
tmality. 

Mrs. Berlinton tenderly embraced her, 
proteſting ſhe was dear to her as ever; 
and feeling, while ſhe ſpoke, her *y af- 
fection return; but not a moment had 
ſhe to beſtow from her new mode of 
life: ſome party was always formed which 
ſhe had not force of mind to break; an 
internal reſtleſsnefs, from the want of 


me” right purſuit, Joined to à difap- - 


06 pointment 
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pointment ſhe could not own, made chat 5 
party induce another; and though none 
gave her real pleaſure, which her ſtrong, 
however undiſciplined and unguided feel- 
ings, ſhut out from ſuch a ſpecies of 
vague life, all gave employment to ex- 
pectation, and were preferable to a regret _ 
at once conſuming and mortifying. 
 Hergentleneſs, however, and her return- 
ed perſonal kindneſs, encouraged Camilla 
to repeat her admonitions, and engage aſ- 
ſiſtance from Melmond ; who, at any 
other period, would, uncalled, have given 

his whole attention to a fiſter dear at 
once to his honour and his heart; but 
Indiana more than occupied, ſhe en- 


groſſed him. She now expected an a- 


doration ſo unremitting, that if ſhe ſur- 
priſed his eyes turned any other way 
even a moment, ſhe reproached him with 
abated love, and it was the buſine!s of a 
day to obtain a reconciliation. 
Gratefully, however, at the inſtigation 
of Camilla, he reſumed the vigilance 
with which, upon her firſt entering Lon- 


don 
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don the preceding year, he had attended 
to all the actions of his ſiſter. But the 
difference already produced by the effect 
of flattery, the hardening of example, and 
the ſway of uncontrolled early power, 
aſtoniſhed and alarmed him. At her 


firſt ſetting out, ſhe had hearkened to all 


counſel, frightened by every repreſenta- 


tion of danger, and humbled by every re- 


monſtrance againſt impropriety. But 
ſle now head him with little or no 
emotion; and from beginning to liſten un- 
moved, ſoon proceeded to reply and re- 
fiſt. A ſearch, rather than a love, of 
pleaſure had ſeized her young mind, 
which had now gained an aſcendant that 
rendered conteſt leſs ſhocking, than 
yielding would have been painful. 
The tribulation of Melmond at this 
il ſucceſs, reſted not ſolely upon his 
ſiſter; he ſaw yet more danger for In- 
diana, who now ſeemed ſcarce to live 
but while arraying, or diſplaying herſelf. 
His paſſion had loſt its novelty, and her! 
Mx] eyes 
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eyes loſt their beaming bie in ut. 
ening to it; and the regard he had 
fondly expected to take place of firſt 
extacy, he now found unattainable, from 
want of all materials for its ſtructure. 
His diſcourſe, when not of her beauty, 
but ftrained her faculties ; his reading, 


| when compelled to hear it, but wearied 


her intellects. She had no genius to 


catch his meaning, and no attention to 


ſupply! its place. 


Deeply he now thought of Eugenia, 5 


with that regret ever attached to frail 
humanity, for what is removed from poſ- 


| ſible poſſeſſion. The purity of her love, 


the cultivation of her mind, and the no- 
bleneſs of her ſentiments, now bore forth a 

contraſt. to the general mental and intel- 
lectual littleneſs of Indiana, which made 
him hlame the faſtidious eyes, that could 
dwell upon her face and form ; and feel 
that, even with the matchleſs Indiana, 
he muſt ſigh at their mutual ee 
* 


Nor 
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Nor miſſed he more in ſoul, than Indi- 
ana in adoration, who turned from what 
| ſhe now reſented ay coldneſs, to the violent 
praiſes of Macderley, who became, at this 


2 a frequenter of Mrs. Berlinton' 8 aſ- 


ſemblies. She underſtood not the inevit - 


able difference of the altered ſituation; 


that he who was accepted might be 
? gratefu}, but, could not be anxious ; and 
that Melmond, while in ſuſpenſe, wore 
the ſame impaſhoned air, and ſpoke the 
fame impaſſioned feelings as Macderſey. 


Jo her, all ſeemed the change not from 


doubt to ſecurity, but from love to in- 
ſenſibilit y. 

To live always. a at her . while he 
thought her all-divine, was his own firſt . 
joy and greateſt pride: but when once 
de found his goddeſs had every mortal 
imperfection, his homage ceaſed, with 
amazement that ever it could have been 
excited. Thoſe eyes, thought he, which 
I haye gazed at whole days with ſuch un- 
reflecting admiration; and whoſe ſhape, 
colour, ſize, and ſweet proportion 15 


Ws put i in his claims elſewhere. 
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hold their pre-eminence, now; while re- 
taining their firſt luſtre, have loſt all 
their illuſory charm ! I meet them but 
to deplore their vacancy of the ſoul's 
pro: corre fondly—vainly leck f 0 


Even when again the time arrived for 
returning to Cleves, Indiana, hanging 
languidly upon every minute ſhe could 
ſteal from it, petitioned for a few days 
more from the ever - granting Baronet, 
which, while by her devoted to co- 
quetry, admiration, and dreſs, were con- 


ſumed by Camilla in almoſt every ſpecies | 


of wretchedneſs. Mrs. Mittin wrote her 
word that Mr. Clykes was become more 
_ uneaſy than ever for his money, as ſhe. 
had thought it indiſpenſable to acquaint 
him of the reports in the neighbourhood; 
that Mr. Tyrold had met with misfor- 

tunes, and was retrenching: if he could 
not, therefore, be paid quickly, he muſt 


The 
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The fame poſt brought from Lavinia 
an account ſo afflicting of Eugenia, as 
nearly to annihilate even this deep perſo- 
nal diſtreſs. It was known, through _ 
Molly Mill, who, by the expreſs inſiſtance 
of Sir Hugh, continued to live with her 
young Miſtreſs, that Bellamy had already, 
at Belfont, caſt off the maſk of pretended 
paſſion, and groſsly demanded of her Miſ- 
treſs to beg money for him of Sir Hugh; 
acknowledging, without ſcruple, large 


debts, that demanded ſpeedy payment, 
and preſſing her to aſk for the immediate 


_ poſſeſſion of the Yorkſhire eſtate. Her 
_ Miſtreſs, though mildly, always fteadily 
refuſed ; which occaſioned reproaches ſo 
rude and violent as almoſt to frighten her 
into fits; and fo loud, that they were often 
heard by every ſervant in the houſe. 
Camilla, at this dreadful hiſtory, grew 
nearly indifferent to all elſe, and would 
have relinquiſhed, almoſt unrepining, her 
expectations of perſonal relief, but that 
Lavinia, in the name of their unhappy 
filter, bid her ſtill cheriſh them; affur- 
v0 ing 
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ing her ſhe hoped yet to perform her en- 


gagement, as Mr. Bellamy never diſputed 


her already given promiſe, though he had 
miſlaid the key of the box in which the 
trinkets were depoſited... 
Nor even here reſted the miſery of 
Camilla: another alarm ſtole upon her 
mind, of a nature the moſt dreadful. 
Upon the firſt evening of this newly- = 
granted ſtay, while ſhe was converſing 


nocturnal toilette of that lady, a fervant 
announced Mr. Bellamy. Mrs. Berlin- 
ton bluſhed high, evidently with as. much 
af anger as ſurpriſe; Camilla haſtily with- 
drawing, to avoid an Object abhorrent 
to her, wondered ſhe would admit him: 

yet, anxious for any intelligence that 


could relate to her ſiſter, enquired when 


he was gone, and ran towards the dreſ- 
fing - room to aſk what had paſſed: but 
before ſhe reached the door, the ſound of 
his voice re- entering the hall, and of his 
| ep re- aſcending the ſtairs, made her fly 
unt the adjoining apartment, not to en- 

counter 
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counter him ; where the inftant he had 
ſhut the door, and before ſhe could move, 

| ſhe heard him exclaim, You weep ſtill, 
my lovely friend? Ah! can one doubt 
fo injurious remain upon your mind, as 


to ſuppoſe any thing but the cruel: ne- 
ceſſity of my misfortunes could have 
made me tarniſh our celeſtial friendſhip. 


with any other engagement? Ah ! look 
at her.. and look at yourſelf!? 


Camilla, who, at firſt, had been im- 
moveable from conſternation, now reco- 


vered ſufficiently to get back to her room. 
But ſhe returned no more to Mrs. Ber- 
linton, though Bellamy ſoon departed; 

her eagerneſs for information ſubſided in 

indignant ſorrow. That Eugenia, the 
injured, the ineſtimable Eugenia, ſhayld 
be ſpoken of, by the very violator who 

had torn her from her friends, as a mere 
burthen attached to:the wealth ſhe pro» 
cured him, ſtruck at her heart as a poig- 
: nard. And the umpropriety , to herlelf, 
ind the wrong to Eugenia, of Mrs. * 
linton, in to ſuch a diſcourſe, 
FE 1, - totally 
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totally funk that lady in her eſteem; 
though it determined her, as a duty due 


 to.them all around, to repreſent what ſhe 


felt upon this ſubject: and the next day, 

the inſtant ſhe was 1 ſhe begged an 
audience. 

Mrs. Petlinton was pen ve and deject- 


ed, but, as uiual, open a unguarded: : 


fine began herſelf to ſpeak t the viſit _ 


5 Beim; and to aſk why he ran aw ay. 
Camilla, without anſwer or heſitation, 
related what ſhe had overheard; adding: 
O, Mrs. Berlinton! can you ſuffer him 
to talk thus? Can you think of my in- 
jured Eugenia lately your own favourite 
friend and bear to hear him?“ 
How injured, my ever- dear Camilla? 
Does ſhe know what he ſays? Can it 
hurt her unheard ? Can it affect her un- 
imagined? He but ſolaces his ſadneſs 


by a confidence he holds ſacred; 'tis the i 


type of our friendſhip, now dearer, he 
ſays, than ever, ſince reciprocated by 
ſuch ſympathy.” 
Toa aflngbt me, Mrs. Berknton! 
5 What 


V 
what a perverſion of reaſon to talk of 
ſympathy in your ſituations? Did 8 
genia preſs him to the altar? Did any 
friends ſolicit the alliance? Oh, Mrs. 
Berlinton! think but a moment, and 
your own feeling mind will paint his con- 


duct in colours I have not the Kill to 


attain!“ 
Jou ate right! HY axed | the, bluſhing 2 
in her unwilling conviction: © I know 
not how he could delude me to believe 
our fates reſembled. e nothing 
can be lets ſimilar.“ ; 1 
Camilla was happy in this CODY but ; 
the following day, Bellamy, at the fame 
hour was announced, and in the ſame 


manner was admitted; Camilla flying, 


and Mrs. Berlinton proteſting ſhe ſhould 
attack his miſtaken compariien with ſe- 
verity. | 11 7 
Severity, however, was a ae with - 
which the was unacquainted; Camilla, 
anxious in every way, haſtened to her 


when he was gone, but found her diſſolved 


in tender $9025; thed, ſhe declared, in re- 
ret 
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gret of the uneaſineſs ſhe had given him, 


for he had now made her fully ſenſible his 


deftiny alone was to blame. 


The underſtanding of Camilla was 
highly ſuperior to being duped by ſuch 


flimſy ſophiſtry, which ſhe heard with 
added deteſtation of the character of 
Bellamy; yet perceived that no remon- 
ſtrance could prevent his admittanc e, 


and that every interview regularly de- 


ſtroyed the effect of every exhortation. 


In this melancholy period, the ſole ſa- 


tisfaction ſhe received was through a letter 
uritten by Lionel from Oſtend, in which 
he told her that the dread of impriſon- 
ment, or want, in a foreign country, 


made him lead a life ſo parſimonious, ſo 


totally deprived of all pleaſure and all 
comfort, that he was almoſt conſumed 
with regret for the wilfulneſs with which 


he had thrown away his innumerable ad- 


vantages; and ſo much ſtruck with the 
retroſpection of the wanton follies and 


vices which had involved him in ſuch 


difhonour and ruin, that he began now to 


2 _ think 5 
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think he had rather been mad than wick - 


ed; — fo unmcaning, unrefiefting, and 
unprovoked, as well as worthieis, had been 
the courſe he had purſued. 
Camilla {ent this letter immediately to 
her Father, who remitted to Lionel ſuch 
a ſum as muſt obviate diſtreſs, with ſuch 


| intimation for the future as he hope 


would beſt encourage more ſolid refor- 
mation. 
Thug paſſed the time, improperly, © or 
_ unhappily to all, till the third period 
fixed for the return to the country elapſ- 
ed: and Camilla, finding the whole view 
of her journey abortive, ſaw the accu 
mulated yet uſeleſs ſuffering involved 
through her 1ll-judged procraſtination. | 
Yet, as Eugenia. {till did not deſpair, even 
her confeſſion was unwritten ; and as Miſs 
Margland and Indiana granted lier re- 
queſt of going round by. Belfont, which 
ſhe had previouſly arranged from an ar- 
dent deſire to embrace her loved ſiſter, 
the fill dwelt on a laſt *. from that 
interview. | | 
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Hints 1pon National Prejudice. 


: v ITH mingled diſquietudeand diſtaſte, 
Melmond ſaw the reluctance of In- 
5 diana to quit town, and that he was leſs 

than a cypher with her upon the laſt even- 
ing's aſſembly, where, without deigning 


to beſtow one look upon him, ſhe chatted, 


ſmiled, and fluttered with every one elſe; 
undiſguiſedly betraying, that him whom 
ſhe ſhould ſoon have alone, and have al- 
ways, ſhould not rob of even one precious 
moment this laſt ſplendid blaze of general 
admiration. He ſighed; and in common 
with the hapleſs perverſeneſs of mortals, 
thought he had /hrown away, in W 
a gem richer than all her tribe! (a) 
Camilla, whoſe heart, however dead to 
jo was ae open to tende weft 3 


a) Shakeſpeare 
was 
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was melted with fond emotions in the. 
idea of again meeting her beloved Euge- 
nia, and ready tor her j Ty ny with 
the light. 1 
Soon after ſhe + was dreſſed, a houſe 
maid, tapping at her door, ſaid, Pray, 
Ma'am, is Miſs Lynmere with you?” * 

« No.” Eg 
Preſently Miſs Margland « came herſelf, . 
„Pray, Miſs Camilla, do you know 
any thing of Miſs Lynmere? It's the 
oddeſt thing in the world where ſhe can ; 


"btn 


Camilla, now, went forth to aid the 
ſearch; Melmond, who was waiting to 
hand her into the carriage, looked amazed 
at the enquiry. ” It ſoon, however, was 
clear, that ſhe was no where in the houſe; 
and, after ſundry examinations and re- 
ſearches, one of the maids was brought 
to confeſs having aided her, in the middle 
of the night, to go into the ſtreet, where 
the was handed into a a poſt Qarle by Mr. 
 Macderſey. {i = 
Melmond appeared thunder frruck. Y 
+ . An 
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An action ſo unexpected at the period of 
a ſolemn engagement which waited but 
the journey to Cleves for being com- 

_ pleated, ſeemed to him, at firſt, incredi- 
ble. But, when Miſs Margland exclaimed 
O purſue her; Mr. Melmond! order 
your horſe, and gallop to Scotland im- 
mediately!“ he gravely, and rather drily 
anſwered : © By no means, Ma'am ! The 
man who has the honour of her preference, 
is the only one who can have any hope to 
make her happy. I have no ambition 
for a hand that has been EP held 
out to another.” by 
He then returned, quietly, to his own _ 
l lodgings; far more indignant than hurt 
at this abrupt concluſion of a connexion 
which, though it had opened to him as 
a promiſe of Elyſium, was cloſing with 
every menace of mutual diſcontent. 
Camilla was truly concerned; and not 
merely for the future riſk run by her 
Couſin, in this raſh flight, but for the 
| "on diſappointment to her Uncle. She 
was obliged, however, to beſtow her whole 
attention 
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attention upon Miſs Margland, whals 
tribulation was yet greater, and who, in 
loſing thus her pupil, loſt the expected | 

reward of near thirteen years of unwilling 


attendance. She had, by no means, in- 


| deed, merited this treachery | from Indiana, 
whom though incapable to inſtruct in 
much good, ſhe had ſedulouſly guarded 
from all eyil. 2 „ 8 
To) return to Sir TW mithand. 15 5 
charge, without indeed either of the 
young ladies who were put under her 
care, ſhe had not courage. Nor could 
Camilla ſo little feel for her diſtreſs as to 
requeſt; it. An expreſs, therefore, was 
ordered to Cleves, for informing him of 
cheſe ill tidings,: with. a very claboratf 
on conduct; and a deſite to know. if 
ſhe ſhould reman in town till lomething 
e concerning Indiana. 5 
The expreſs was but juſt gone, when a : 
* which ought to haye arrived two 
days befbre, by the ſtage, was delivered 
5 to Camilla, Its inte in was, merely to 
04 7 2 9 convey 
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convey more: ſpeedily a letter from La- 
vinia, containing the terrible information 
that Mr. Clykes had juſt been · at Ether- 
ington himſelf, to deliver in his accounts, 
and pfeſs immediate payment! Their 
Father, Lavinia ſaid, conceived the whole 
ſome impoſition, till the man Produced 
the paper ſigned by his daughter. She 
had then been called in, and obliged to 
confeſs her knowledge of the tranſaction. 
She would avoid, ſhefaid, patticulars that 
could be only uſeleſsly afflicting; but the 
interview had ended in theirFather's agree- 
ing to pay, when it ſhould be poſſible, the 
ſums actually delivered to the creditors, 
and for which Mr. Clykes could produce 
their own receipts; but refuſing poſitively 
and abſolutely, any gratuity whatſoever, 
from deteſtation of ſo dangerous and ſe- 
ductive a ſpecies of trade, as clandeſtine 
and illegal money- lending to minors: 
The man, much provoked, ſaid a friend 
of his had been uſed far more hand- 
ſomely by Sir Hugh Tyrold; but find- 
l ing his 1 acknowledged 
ö 1 
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the u againſt him for the intereſt; but 5 
threatened to ſend in an account for his 
own trouble, in collecting and paying the 
bills, that he would diſpute, for validity, in 
Any court of juſtice to which he could be 
ſummoned: and, in leaving the houſe, he 
menaced an immediate writ, if all he could _ 
legally claim were not paid the next day; 
unleſs a new bond were properly ſigned, 
with a promiſe to abide by that already 
drawn up. Their Father, ſhe was forced 
to confeſs, had now lent his every guinea, 
for the debts of Clermont, to Sir Hugh; 
and was at this inſtant, deliberating to 
whom he ſhould apply; but deſired, 
' meanwhile, an exact ſtatement. of the 
debts which this man had im commiſfiod 
to diſcharge. The letter concluded with 
Lavinia's webe grief i in the taſk f 


writing it. 


Camilla read it mich, a diſtraRion that 
made it wholly unintelligible to her; yet. 
could not read it a ſecond time; her eyes 
became dim, her faculties confuſed, and 


the e deprived of the power of 
2 6 | trunking 
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thinking, than filled wit any new and 
_ dreadful ſubjects for rumination. 
In this ſtate, the letter on the floor, 
her eyes ſtaring around, yet looking va- 
cant, and ſearching nothing, the. was, 
Called to Lord O'Ler ney, who begged the 
| honour of a conference with her yo 
buſineſs, e 
She ſhook her beach l in token of denial; 
ver. could not ſpeak! The ſerVant looked 
_ amazed; yet brought Her à ſecond mief- 
nge, that his Lordſhip: was extremely = 
dry to torment her, but wiſhed to 
 eommunicate ſomething | TI 958 
Ae 
She then faintly miculated, hey can 
: fee nobody.” 
Still the ſame dreadful vacuity ſuper: 
ſeded her ſenſibility, till, ſoon after, ſhe 
received a note from Lady Iſabella Irby, 
deſiring to be admitted to a ſhort conver- 
lation with her upon the part of Lord 
| O'Lerney. 
With the name of Lady Ifabella Irby 
recurred the remembrance. that ſhe was 
42 5 a favourite 
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1 favourite of Edgar—and bur ſting into 
tears, ſhe n to the interview; 
which took place immediately. 
The terrible ſtate in which ſhe appeared 
was naturally, though not juſtly, attri- 
; buted by her ladyſhip to the clopement 

| of her Couſin: while Camilla, called by 
her fight to ſofter regrets, beheld again, 
in mental view, the loved and a 
: image of Edgar. 
Lady llabella apologiſed od but 
briefly, for her intruſion, ſaying : © My 


. Lord OfLerney, whoſe judgment is never 


in any danger, but where warped by his 
with of giving pleaſure, inſiſts upon it 
that you will be leſs incommoded by a 
quick forced admiſſion of me than of 
bimſelf. Nobody elſe will think ſo: but 
it is not eaſy to refuſe him: ſo here I am, 
The motive of this intruſion you can 
but too readily divine. Lord OfLerney 
is truly concerned at this raſh action in 
his Kinſman, which he learnt by an ac- 
cidental call at 1s lodgings, where various 
circumſtances had juſt made it known. 
1 — 8 He 
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He could not reſt without defiring to fee 
ſome part of the young lady's family, 
end making an offer of his ow beſt ſer- 
vices with reſpect to ſome arrangement 
for her future eſtabliſhment. It is for 
this purpoſe, you have been ſo impor- 
tunately hurried; Lord O. Lerney wifhing 
to make the firſt news that is ſent to Sir 
Hugh Tyrold leſs alarming, by ſtating, 
at once, what he can communicate con- 


5 8 Mr. Macderſey. 888 


Camilla, who only now recolle&ed that 
Mr. Macderſey was related to Lord 
O Lerney, was ſoftened into ſome atten- 
tion, and much gratitude for his good- 
neſs, and for her Ladyſhip's benevolence 25 
in being its meſſenger. 
Will you, then,” faid Lady Ifabella, 
now you underſtand the purport of his 
' viſit, ſee Lord OfLerney himſelf? He 
can give you much better and clearer 
documents than I can; and it is always 
the beſt and ſhorteſt mode to deal with 
principals. | | 
Camilla mechanically complied, and 
My, 
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Lady Labella ſent her footman with a 
note to his Lordſhip, who was OE» at 
her houſe in Park-lane. 

The diſcourſe ſtill fell wholly upon 
Lady Iſabella; Camilla, loſt alternately 
in miſery and abſence, ſpoke not, heard 
not; yet former ſcenes, though not pre- 
ſent circumſtances, were brought to her 

mind by the object. before her, and almoſt 
with reverence, ſhe looked at the fa 
vourite of Edgar, in whoſe ſweetneſs of 
countenance, good ſenſe, delicacy, and 
propriety, ſhe conceived herſelf reading 
every moment the cauſes of his approba- 
tion. Ah, why, thought ſhe, while 
unable to reply, or to liſten to what was 
ſaid, why knew I not this charming 
woman, while yet he took an intereſt in 
my conduct and connexions! Perhaps 
her gentle wiſdom might have drawn me 
into its own path! how weuld he hayve 
delighted to have ſeen me under ſuch 
influence! how now, even now, loſt to 
him as I am- would he generouſly re- 
1 hate, could he view the condeſcending 
bog” „ 3 
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? partiality of looks and manner that ſeem 1 
to denote her diſpoſition to kindneſs 


Lord OfLerney ſoon joined them; 


and after thanking Camilla for granting, 
and his Ambaſſadreſs for obtaining him 
an audience, faid; © I have been eager 
for the honour of a conference with Miſs 
Tyrold, in the hope of ſomewhat alle- 
viating the fears for the future, that may 


naturally join with diſpleaſure for the 
preſent, from the very unadviſed ſtep of 


15 this morning. But, however wrong the 


manner in which this marriage may be 


effected, the alliance in itſelf will not, 
I hope, be ſo diſadvantageous, as matches 
of this expeditious character prove in ge- 


neral. The actual poſſeſſions of Mac- 


derſey are, indeed, far beneath what 
Miſs Lynmere, with her uncommon 


elaims, might demand; but his expecta- 


_ tions are-confiderable, and well founded; 
and his family will all come forward to 
meet her, with every mark of reſpect, 

for which, as its head, I ſhall lead the 

way. 


C* T4 : 
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ah is Wh! honourable, and 
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ren natured ; not particularly endowed, 

with judgment or diſcretion, but by no 
means wanting in parts, ee they are 

rather wild and eccentric.“ 

His Lordſhip then gave a full and ſa⸗ 
tisfactory detail of the preſent ſtate, and 


1 future hopes of his kinſman; and ad- 


ded, that it ſhould be his own imme- 
diate care to endeavour to ſecure for 
the fair bride a fixed ſettlement, fromm 
the rich old couſin who had long pro- 
miſed to make Macderſey his heir. He 
told Camilla to write this, without delay, 
to the young lady's Uncle, with full leave - 
to uſe his name and authority. 1 
At all times,” he continued, * it is 
neceſſary to be quick, and as explicit as 
pooſſible, in repreſenting what can con 
diliate an adventure of this ſort, of which = 
he (clandeſtine meaſure implies on on 
fide, if not on both, ſomething wrong; 
but moſt efpecially it is neceſſary to uſe 
ſpeed where the flight is made with = 
Hibernian; for with the Engliſh in gel 


ban it is nearly enough chat a man 
\ | 7 6 ſhould 
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Nould be born 1 in Ireland, to decide "II 


for a fortune-hunter. If you lived, how- 


ever, in that country, you would fee the 
matter pretty equally arranged; and that 
there are not more of our pennyleſs 


beaux who return laden with the com- 


. modity of rich wives, than of thoſe better 
circumſtanced who bring home wives with 

more eſtimable dowries. “ 

Ale then added, that it was Sn Miſs 

2; Loamere herſelf he had learnt the re- 
ſidence of Camilla in Groſvenor Square; 

for, having made ſome acquaintance with | 


ber at one of Mrs. Berlinton's evening 1 


parties, he had heard ſhe was a niece of 
Sir Hugh Tyrold, and immediately en- 
quired after her fair kinſwoman, whom 
he had ſeen at Tunbridge. = 
Camilla thanked him for remembering 
: has: and Lady Ifabella, with a counte- 
nance that implied approbation in the 
remark, ſaid; © I have never once heard 
of Miſs Tyrold at the affemblies of this 
houſe.” 

* quetly replied ſhe had never - been 
. preſent 
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preſent at them; but à look of ſenſibility | 

with which her eyes dropt, ſpoke more 
than ſhe intended, of concern at their 
exiſtence, or at leaſt frequency. 

„ Your lov ely young Hoſteſs,” aid 
Lord OfLerney, © has entered the world 
at too early an hour to be aware of the 
ſurfeit ſhe is preparing herſelf, by this un- 

remitting luxury of pleaſure; but I know 

ſo well her innocence and good qualities, 
that I doubt not but the error will bring 
its own cure, and ſhe will gladly return 
to the literary and elegant intercourſe; 
which ſhe has juſt now yo up for _ 
ſo much more tumultuous.” = 

„ am glad you ſtill think lo, tay | 

Lord » (aid Lady Iſabella, alſo looking 

down; © ſhe is a very ſweet creature, and 

the little I have ſeen of her, made me, 
while 1n her fight, warmly her well-wiſher, 

Nevertheleſs I ſhould rather ſee any young 

perſon, for whom I was much intereſted, 

— unleſs endowed with the very remark- 


able forbearance of Miſs Tyrold,—undex 


her in after the period n Lord- 
tp 
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ſhip expects to return, than n its in- 
tkerregnum! 


Camilla Wü all claink to FPS : 


_ praiſe, bluſhing both for her friend and 
herſelf at what was ſaid. Lord OfLerney, 
looking concerned, pauſed, and then an- 
: ſwered, * You know my partiality for 
Mrs. Berlinton : yet I always fee with 
freſh reſpect the courage with which my 
dear Lady Iſabella caſts aſide her native 
reſerve and timidity, where ſhe thinks 
a a hint—an roman oa do good, or 
5 avert dangers. 
His eye was then fixed upon Camilla, 
_ ſurprized, turned haſtily to Lady 
Iſabella, and ſaw a tender compaſſion in 


her countenance, that confirmed the in- 


| terpretation of Lord O- Lerney; joined 
with a modeſt confuſion that ſeemed 
afraid, or alkamod, of what had Ucyped 
„ 

0 Grateful for herſelf, but extremely 
grieved for the idea that ſeemed to have 
gone forth of Mrs. Berlinton, ſhe felt a 
tear ſtart into her eye. She chaced it, 
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with as little emotion as ſhe could ſhew; 
and Lord OfLerney, with an air of gayer 
kindneſs, faid ; © As we muſt now, Miſs 
Tyrold, account ourſelves to be fome- 
what allied, you permit me, I hope, to 
recommend my gallant Couſin to your 
protection with Sir Hugh? That he has 
his ſhare of the wildneſs, the blunders, 


the eccentricities, and the rhodomontade, 5 


which form, with you Engliſh, our ſta- 
tionary national character, muſt not be 


denied; but he has alſo, what may equal- 
Ivy, I hope, be given us in the lump, .: 
generoſity, ſpirit, and . intentions. . 


With all this----"" i 
He was here inn; 5 the door 

aid ſuddenly burſt open by Mrs, 
Mittin, who entered, exclaiming, Lord, 
Miſs, what « ſad thing this is! I declare 
it's put me quite into a quiver! And all 
Wincheſter's quite in an uproar, as one 
may ſay. You never ſee n bay 1 
body's in a turmoii 't 
Here ended the litt e 1 0 ee > 
a T Chykes 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to her as one; yet that, al- 
ready, her Couſin's elopement ſhould have 
| ſpread fo near home, ſeemed impoſlible, 
When,“ ſhe cried, « were you in Win- 
Cheſter ? And how came this affair known 
to you?” 
„Known? Ain my holes Miſs, 1t was 
there it all happened. I come through 
it with Mr. Dennel, who was ſo obliging 
as to bring me to town, for a little 
| buſineſs I've got to do; and next week 
| he'll take me back again; for as to poor 
little Mrs. Liſſin, ſhe'll be quite loſt. 
without me. She don't know her right 
hand from her left, as one may ſay. But 
how ſhould ſhe, poor child? Why ſhe is 
but'a baby. | What's n And ſhe's : 
no more. 
3 6 06 We'll talk of that, 2 ſaid Camila, 
colouring at her loquacious familiarity, 
1 ſome other time.“ And attempted to 
beg Lord O. Lerney would finiſh what he 


Was ſaying. But Mrs. Mittin, ſomewhat 


affronted, cried; Lord, only think of 
| your OW * talking, and making 
Fourſelf 
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yourſelf fo comfortable, juſt as if nothing 
was the matter! when every body elſe is 
in ſuch a taking as never was the like 
I muſt ay, as to that, a gentleman more 
liked, and in more reſpe& never was, 
I believe; and I can't fay but what I'm 
very ſorry myſelf for what Mr. Clykes 


has done; however, I told you, you know; _ 


you'd beſt not provoke him; for though 
there can't be a better ſort of man, 
he'll leave no ſtone unturned to get hie 
money.“ 
For How's ſake,” cried Camill ; 
| ſtartled, cc What | 1 
What - Why, Lord, Miſs! don't 
you know your Papa's took up? He's 
but in Wincheſter Priſon, for that . 
You Know.“ 
3 breath 11 Camilla A ſtopt, 
and ſenſeleſs, lifeleſs, ſne ſunk upon Wo 
floor. 
Lord O. Lerney quitted Fun room in 
great concern, to call ſome female aſſiſt- : 
_ ants; but Lady Iſabella remained, con - 
LIONS with equal a and judg- , 
: | ment 
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ment to her aid, though much perſon- 
ally affected by the incident. 

Her recovery was quick, but it was 
only to deſpair; to ſcreams rather than 
lamentations, to cries rather than tears. 
Her reaſon felt the thock as forcibly as 
her heart: the one ſeemed tottering on 


its ſeat, the other burſting its abode, : 


Words of alarming incoherency pro- 
claimed the danger menacing. her in- 
tellecte, while agonies nearly convulſive 
diſtorted . . and writhed her 
form. 
Unaffectedly ſhocked, I not ventur- 
ing, upon ſo flight an acquaintance, to 


interfere, Lady Iſabella uttered. gently 
but impreſſively her good wiſhes and 
concern, and glided away. 

The nearly diſtracted Camilla ſaw not 
that ſhe went ; and knew. no longer that 
ſhe had been in the room. She held 
her forehead one moment; called for 
death the next; and the next wildly de- 
precated eternal puniſhment. But as 
the horrour nearly intolerable of this firlt 
abrupt 


more Preſſing than what could regard 
any other, and declared ſhe could not 

ſtir from town till ſhe reoetved an nn 
from Sir ir- Hug ie 

Camilla beſought at leaſt to 5 hee the 
earriage; but of this ſhe afferted herſelf 
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5 abrupt blow gave way, the deſire of fly- 
ing inſtantly to her Father was the ag al 
tom of reſtored recollection. 


N Haſtening then to Miſs Margland, 

ſhe conjured her, by all that was moſt af · 
fecting, to ſet off immediately for Win- 
cheſter. But Miſs Margland, though 


ſhe ſpared not the moſt ſevere attacks 
upon the already ſelf-· condemned and 


5 nearly demolifhed/Camilla, always found 


ſomething” relative to herfelf that was 


at preſent the indiſputable miſtreſs, and 


as the expreſs might come back in a few 


hours, with dire&ions that ſhe ſhould ſet 
off immediately, ſhe would not liſten to 
parting! with it.. Camilla, frantic to be 


gone, flew then down ſtairs, and called 


to the porter in the hall, that ſome one 


ſhould 
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mould inſtantly ſeek her a chaile, coach, 5 


or any conveyance whatever, tliat could 
_ carry her to Wincheſter. 3 


| She perceived not that Lady Ifabella, 
waiting for her footman, who had, acci- 


dentally, gone on further, upon ſome 


meſſage, now opened the door of the par- 
lour, where Lord O'Lerney was converſ- 


ing with her upon what had happened; 


| ſhe was flying back, though not know- | 


ing whither nor which way ſhe turned, 


when Lord O'Lerney, gently ſtopping 
her, aſked, why ſhe would not, on ſuch an 
_ emergence, apply for the carriage of Mrs, 
Berlinton? Lady Iſabella ſeconded the 

motion, by a ſoft, but juſt hint, of the 
danger of her taking ſuch a journey, in a 
hired carriage, entirely unproteQted. 
| She had ſcarce conſideration enough 
left to either thank or underſtand them, 
yet mechanically followed their counſel, 

and went to Mrs. Berlinton; Lord 
O Lerney, deeply touched by her diſ- 

tres, ſending in a fervant at the fame 
| | time 
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time with his name, 2111 following | 
while Lady Itabella, too much intereſted 


to go till ſomething was decided, quietly | 
ſhut herſelf into the parlour, there to 


wait his Lordſhip's information. 1 
The requeſt for the carriage was, in- 


1 3080 rather made by him than by Ca- 
milla, who, when ſhe entered the room, 


and would have ſpoken, found herſelf 
deprived of the power of utterance, 


and W a Fe of ſpeechleſs | diſ- 


may. 
The tender ſeclinix of Mrs. Reiliatos D 


were all immediately awakened by this 
ſight, and ſhe eagerly anſwered Lord 


OLerney, that both her carriage and 
herſelf ſhould be devoted to her diſ- 


treſſed friend: yet, the firſt - emotion 


over, ſhe recollected an engagement ſne 


could not break, though one ſhe heſi- 


tated to mention, and at laſt only al 
luded to unexplained, though making 
known it was inſurmountable ; while the 
colour, of which her'late hours had rob- 


bed her lovely cheeks, returned to them 
as ſhe ſtammered her retratation. 
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The next day, however, ſhe was bee 


ning to promiſe, —but Camilla, to whom 


the next * minute ſeemed endleſs, flew 
down again to the hall, to ſupplicate 
the firſt footman ſhe could meet, to run 


and order any fort of carriage he could 


find; with but barely ſufficient recollec. 
tion to refrain running out vith that 
view herſelf 
Lady Iſabella, again cotitg forth; en- 
treated to know if there wefe any com- 
miſſion, any poſſible ſervice ſhe could 
| herſelf perform. Camilla thanked her, 
without knowing what ſhe ſaid; and 
Lord O'Lerney, who was deſcending the 
fſtairs, repeated ſimilar. offers. But wild 
with affright, or ſhuddering with hor- 
rour, ſhe paſſed en rape. or ob- 


ſerving him. 


To ſee a young creature in a Nate 0 
deplorable, and to conſider her as travel- 
ling without any friend or ſupport, in ſo 
ſhaken a condition, to viſit an impri- 
| ſoned Father, touched thefe benign ob- 

_ ſervers with the ann commiſeration; 

51 5 194 1 OREN gt 2 and | 
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and the connexion of a part of his fami- 
ly forming at this moment with a branch! 


of her own, induced Lord OfLerney to 


believe he was almoſt bound to take care 


of her himſelf. © And yet,” ſaid he to 
Lady Iſabella, © though I am old enough 
to be her grandfather, the world, ſhould 
I travel with her, might impute my aſ- 
ſiqſtance to a ſpecies of admiration which 


I hope to experience no more—as 'wit- 


: neſs my truſting myſelf ſo much vith 
. Lady Iſabella Irby!? 5 


Lady Iſabella, from the quick eoinci 
dence of ſimilar feelings, inſtantly con- 
ceived his wiſhes, and pauſed to weigh 
their poſſibility. A ſhort conſideration 
was ſufficient for this purpoſe, It brought 


to her memory her various engagements z 


but it repreſented at the ſame time to 
her benevolence: that they would be all, 


by the performance of one good action, 
bi More honour '4 la the breach than the obſervance : : 


| She ſent, therefore, a meſſage after 
Camilla, entreating a ſhort conference. 
N Camilla 
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| tome further account from Mrs. Mitten, 
ſilently, but haſtily obeyed the call; and 
her look of wild anguiſh would have fixed 
the benign intention of Lady Itabella, 
had it been wavering. In a ſimple phraſe, 
but with a manner the moſt delicate, 
her Ladyſhip then offered to conduct 


her to Wincheſter. A ſervice ſo une 


pected, a goodneſs fo conſoling, 'inſtantly 
brought Camilla to the uſe of her fright- 
ened away faculties, but with ſenſations 
of gratitude ſo forcible, that Lord O*Ler- 
ney with difficulty ſaved her from falling 
at the feet of his amiable friend, and with 
yet more difficulty reſtrained his own 
| knees from doing her that homage. And 
ſtill the more ſtrongly he felt this active 
exertion, from the diſappointment he 


had juſt endured through the failure of 


his favourite Mrs. Berlinton. 


No time was to be loſt; Lady Iſabella 
determined to do well what ſhe once 


undertook to do at all; ſhe went to 
Park- lane, to make known her excur- 


ſion, 
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tion, and arrange ſome affairs, and then 
inſtantly returned, in her own poſt-chaiſe 
and four horſes, for Camilla; ; who was 
driven from the 1 


4 VOL. V, ; | i Q 5 
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Lor Iabella,- 1 the firſt two or 


three miles, left Camilla uninter- 


8 ruptedly to her own thoughts; ſhe then 


endeavoured to engage her in ſome diſ- 
courſe, but was ſoon forced to deſiſt. 
Her miſery exceeded all meaſure of re- 
ſtraint, all power of effort. Her Father 
1n priſon | and for her own debts! The 
picture was too horrible for her view, 
yet too adheſive to all her thoughts, all 


her feelings, all her faculties, to be re- 


moved from them a moment. Penetra- 
ted by what ſhe owed to Lady Iſabella, 
ſhe frequently took her hand, preſſed it 
between her own, prefled it to her lips ; 
but could ſhew her no other gratitude, 
and force herſelf to no other exertion. 
It was ſtill early, they travelled poſt, 


and 
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and with four horſes, and arrived at 
Wincheſter before eight o'clock. 1 
__ Shaking, ſhe entered the town, half 
fainting, half dead. Lady Iſabella would 
have driven ſtraight on to Etherington, 
which was but a ſtage further; but to 
enter the rectory, whence the Rector 


huimſelf was torn — © No!“ cried ſhe, 


no! there where abides my Father, 
there alone will I abide! No roof ſhall 
cover my head, but that which covers 
his! J have no wiſh but to ſink at his 
fcet — to crawl in the duſt — to con- 
fine myſelf to the hardeſt labour for 
the remnant of my miſerable exiſtence, 
ſo it might expiate but this n, = 
outrage !” 5 
Lady Iſabella took not 655 advantage 
of the anguiſh that was thus burſting 
forth N ſecret hiſtory ; ſhe was too 


delicate and too good to ſeize ſuch a 


moment for ſurpriſing confidence, and 
only enquired if ſhe bad any friend in 
the town, who could direct her whither 
to go, and accompany as well as direct. . 
3. 9 
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She knew no one with ſufficient in- 


e to endure preſenting herſelf to 


them upon ſuch · an occaſion; and pre- 
ferred proceeding alone to the ſad and 
cruel interview. Lady Iſabella ordered 


the chaiſe to an hotel, where ſhe was 


ſhewn into a room up ſtairs, whence 
he ſent one of her own ſervants to en- 
quire out where debtors were confined, 
and if Mr. Tyrold were in cuſtody: 
Charging him not to name, from whom 
or why he came, and begging Camilla 
to get ready a note to prepare her Father 


for the meeting, and prevent any affe&t- _ 
ing ſurpriſe. She then went to chuſe 
| Herſelf a chamber, determined not to 


quit her voluntary charge, till ſhe ſaw 
her in the hands of her own friends. 
Camilla could not write: to kneel, to 
weep, to ſue, was all ſhe could bear to 
plan; to- prefent to him the fight of her 
hand writing ſhe had not courage. 
- Preſently ſhe heard a chaiſe drive ra- 
pidly through the inn gate: it might be 


him, perhaps rckaſcd; ſhe flew down the 
| & "= ſtairs 
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ſtairs with chat wild hope; but no ſoones 


had deſcended them, than a dread of his 
view took its place, and ſhe ran back: 


fhe ſtopt, however, 1n the landing Place, 
to hear who entered. 


Suddenly a voice Brick hee” ear that 
; made her ſtart; that vibrated quick _ 
her heart, and there ſeemed to arreſt 


the ſprings of life: ſhe thought it the 


voice of her Mother 


It ceaſed to ſpeak; and ſhe dropt on 
one knee, inwardly, but fervently pray- : 


ing her ſenſes might deceive her.. 


it reached her ; doubt then ceafed, and 
terrour next to hortqur took its place. 
What was ſaid ſhe knew not, her tre- 


pidation was too great t to take in more 


than the ſound. 


Proſtrate ſhe fell on tha floor; but 


hearing a waiter ſay, Up ſtairs, madam,. 


you may have a room to yourſelf.” She 


ſtarted, roſe, and ruſhing violently back 
to the apartment ſhe had quitted, bolted: 
herſelf in; ann J am not wor- 

23 ; thy 
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thy to ſce you, my Mother ! I have caſt 
my Father into CONT NO” [ know you 
will abhor me!” 

| She then ſat down acaind} the door, 
to liſten if ſhe were purſued; ſhe heard a 
footſtep, a female ſtep; ſhe concluded it 
that of her Mother; © She can come,” 
cried ſhe, © but to give me her male- 
diction!” And . flew frantic about the 
room, looking for any means of eſcape, 
yet perceiving only the window, whence 


Ts ihe muſt be daſhed to deſtruction. 


She now heard a hand upon the lock 


of the door. O that I could die! that 
I could die!“ ſhe cried, madly advancing 


to the window, and throwing up the ſaſh, 
yet with quick inſtinctive repentance pull- 
ing it down, ſhuddering and exclaiming: 


« Is there no death for me but murder 


—no murder but ſuicide?” 
A voice now found its way through 
her cnes to her ear, that ſaid, It is me, 
my dear Miſs Tyne will you not ad- 
mit me?? 
It was Lady labela, but her Mother 
5 1 might 
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might be with her: ſhe could not, how- 
ever, refuſe to open. the door, though 


deſperately ſhe ſaid to herſelf : If he 18 
there, I will pals wel and ruſh into the 


5 ſtreets | 


Seeing, however, Lady Label alone, 
ou bg . her 1 ejaculating 


moment yet I am faced? 5 SOLD 
What is it, my dear Miſs Tyrold, i 

Lid Lady Iſabella, that cauſes you this 

ſudden agony? what can it be that thus 
dreadfully diſorders you?? 

4 1s ſhe with you??? cried ſhe, i in a 
voice ſcarce audible, does ſhe follow 
mes does ſhe demand my Father?” _ 

 « Riſe, dear madam, and compole 

- yourſelf, If you mean a Lady whom this 

minute I have paſſed, and whoſe coun- 

tenance ſo much reſembles yours, that I 
thought her at once ſome near relation, 
ſhe is juſt gone from this houſe.” 

Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!“ 
again ejaculated the proſtrate Camilla; 

" 7 Mother 1 1s. ſpared a little longer the 

Q +: dreadful | 
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| dreadful fight of all ſhe muſt now moſt 5 


abominate upon earth!“ 
She then begged Lady Iſabella inftantly 


_ to order the chaiſe, and return to town. 


On the contrary,” anſwered her 
Ladyſhip, extremely ſurpriſed at ſo wild 
a requeſt, © Let me rather, myſelf, car- 


5 ry you to your family.“ 


be Lady e l cried 


Camilla, ſpeaking with frightful rapi- 5 


i dity, and ſhaking in every limb, © all 
now is changed. I came to wait upon 
my Father — to humble myſelf at his 


| feet — not to obtrude myſelf upon 


my Mather! — O Lady Iſabella! —I_ 
{hall have broken her heart—and I dare 
not offend her with my ſight!” 
Lady Iſabella, with the moſt judicious 
gentleneis, endeavoured to rer.der her 
more reaſonable, © I pretend not,” ſhe 
ſaid, © to decide upon your ſituation, 
though JI comprehend 1ts general afflic- 
tion: yet (till, and at all events, its ter- 
mination muſt be a meeting. Suffer 

| me, 
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me, therefore, rather to haſten than re- 
tard ſo right a meaſure. Allow of my 
mediation, and give me the infinite plea» 

ſure of leaving you in the hands of your. 
friends.“ 
Camilla; though ſcarcely able to articu- 
late her words, declared again the mo- 
tive to her journey was at an end; that 
her Father had now one to watch, ſoothe, 
and attend him, who had none of her 


dreadful drawbacks to conſoling powersz 


and that ſhe would remain at Mrs. Ber-- 
linton's till ſummoned home * their 
immediate commands. . 
Lady Iſabella began pleading their 

_ ewn rights to decide if or not the meet- 

ing ſhould be deferred: but wildly in- 
rupting her, © You know not,” ſhe cried, 
* what it is you aſk. I have not nerves, 


I have not hardineſs to force myſelf into 


ſuch.a preſence. An injured Father - - - 
an offended Mother - - - O Lady Ifabella ! 
if you knew how 1 adore—and how 1 
Have ruined them! - - - 
1 Let me go to them from you, myſelf 3 
"TY let 
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let me repreſent your ſituation. They 
are now probably together. That Lady 
vhom I ſaw but from the ſtairs, though 
her countenance ſo much ſtruck me, and 
whom I now conclude to be Mrs. Ty- 
rold, faid, as ſhe paſſed, I ſhall walk ; 1 
only want a guide ;” 
They had not, . even met 
cried Camilla, ſtarting up with freſh hor- 


125 


ror; © ſhe is but juſt arrived has but 
juſt been at Etherington — and there 
heard that her huſband was in priſon— 


and in priſon for the debts of her daughj- 
ter! her guilty - - - perhaps reprobated 
daughter!“ 

Again, wringing her hands, half diſ- 
tracted, © O, that the earth,” ſhe cried, 

had received me, ere I quitted the pa- 
rental roof! Innocent I had then died, 
beloved, regretted, — no ſhame would 
have embittered my Father's forrow—no 
wrath my Mother's—no culpable nuſcon- 
duct would have blighted with diſgrace 
their ſo long— __ wiſhed · for mect- 


ing !” 


The 
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The compaſſionating, yet judicious 
Lady Iſabella, willing to ſhorten the ſuf- 
ferings ſhe pitied, made yet another effort 
to prevent this unadviſed return, by pro- 
Poſing they ſhould both fleep this night = 
at Wincheſter, that, Camilla might ga- 


ther ſome particulars of her family, and 


ſome compoſure for herſelf, to better 
judge what ſtep to purſue. But all de- 
ſire of meeting was now, converted into 
horrour; ſhe was too much known an 
the neiglbouthood to eſcape being re- 
cognized if ſhe ſtayed till the morning, 
and her ſhattered intellects, ihe declared, 
could not bear paſſing a whole night in 
8 expectation of a diſcovery through {ome 
accident. Have I not already,” cried 
ſhe, © heard her voice and fled its found ? 
Judge then, Lady Iſabella, if I can pre- 
lent myſelf before her! No, I muſt 
write, firſt. I have a long and dreadful 
hiſtory to relate- and then, when ſhe 
has heard it—and when the rectory has 
again its reverend :maſter—and when 
They, f find ſome little palliation, where 
Q ® io now 


* 
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now they can ſee only gilt a when 


all is committed without diſguiſe to 


their goodneſs their mercy-—they may _ 
ſay to me perhaps themſelves : Unhappy 
Camilla! thou haſt paid thy juſt penalty; 
come home, then, to thy parent's 8 roof, ä 
mm penitent child P* | 
Lady Ifabella knew too little of the 
characters with which ſhe had to deal, 
to judge if it would be right to inſiſt 
any further: ſhe ordered, therefore, 


freſh horſes to her chaiſe, and as ſoon as 


her footman came back, who brought 
the now uſeleſs direction where Mr. Ty- 


rold was to be found, they n out _ 


of Wincheſter. 

At Alton they ſtopt to ſleep; and, her 
immediate terrour removed, ſhe became 
more ſenſible of what ſhe owed to Lady 
Ifabella, to whom, in the courſe of the 
evening, ſhe recounted frankly the whole 
| hiſtory of her debts, except what related 
to Lionel. 

_ « Your Ladyſhip hears me,” faid ſhe, 
in conclufion, © with the patience of 
benevolence, 
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benevolence, though I fear, with the cen- 
ſure of all judgment. What evils have 

accrued from want of conſideration and 
foreſight ! My errours have all been 
doubled by concealment — every miſ- 
chief has been augmented by delay. 
O, Lady Iſabella! how fad an exam- 
ple ſhall I add to your powers of benign 
inſtruction! — From day to day, from 
hour to hour, I planned expedients, 
where I ought to have made confeſſions ! 
To avoid one dreadful—but direct evil, 


what I have ſuffered has been nearly in- 


tolerable—what I have inflicted, _ 
_ donable?” ? 
Lady Ifabella, OY tolthed by hes E 
openneſs and confidence, repaid them by 
all that compaſſion could ſuggeſt, or that 
a ſincere diſpoſition towards eſteem could 
anticipate of kindneſs. She gathered the 
amount of the ſum for which Mr. Ty- 
rold was confined, and beſought Camilla 
to let it leſs weigh upon her ſpirits, as 
ſhe could herſelf undertake that Lord 
OfLerney would accommodate him with 
e = et, 
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it immediately, and wait his perfect lei- 

ſure for re- payment. I have known 
him,” ſaid ſhe, © from a child, and have 
always ſeen, with reſpe& and admira- 

tion, the prompt pleaſure with which he 
rather ſeizes than accepts every oper 
tunity to do good.“ 

Camilla returned the mioſt grateful 


| 13 thanks; but acknowledged ſhe had no 


apprehenſion but · that the writ would im- 


mediately be withdrawn, as the county was 


_ almoſt filled with friends to her Father, 
who would come forward upon ſuch an 


occaſion. What reſts thus upon my 


mind,“ ſaid ſhe, © and what upon his 
and upon my Mother's will reſt is the 
dilſgrace — and the cauſe | the one ſo. 
public, the other ſo clandeſtine! And 
beſides, though this debt will be eafily 
diſcharged, its payment by a loan is but 
incurring another: and how that is to 
be paid, I know not indeed. Alas! 
Lady Iſabellal— the Father IJ have thus 
dreadfully involved, has hitherto, through- 
0 his ann, lie, held it a ſacred 
. duty 
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ith to adapt his expences to his in- 1 
come!“ 

Again Lady Iſabella gave what TTY 
lation ſhe could beſtow; and in return 
for her truſt, ſaid ſhe would ſpeak to her 
with ſincerity upon a point of much de- 
licacy. It was of her friend, Mrs. Ber- 

linton ; © who now,“ faid ſhe, © you are 
not, perhaps, aware, is become a general 
topic of diſcourſe. To the platonics, 
with which ſhe ſet out in life, ſhe has, 
of late, joined coquetry; nor even there 
ſtops the ardour with which ſhe ſecks to 
animate her exiſtence; to two charac- 


ters, hitherto thought the moſt contra- - 


dictory, the ſentimental and the flirting, 


ſhe unites. yet 4 third, till now believed —_ 


incompatible with the pleaſures and pur- 
ſuits of either; this, I need not tell you, 
is that of a gameſtreſs. And when to 
three ſuch attributes is added an open 
| averſion to her huſband, a profeſſed, an 
even boaſted hatred of his perſon, his 
name, his very being—what hope can be 
entertained, be her heart, her intentions 


what 
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what they may, that the various dangers 
ſhe ſets at defiance, will not ultimately 
take their revenge, and r her in 
their trammels?“ 
Edgar himſelf ſeemed, to Camilla, to 
de ſpeaking in this repreſentation; ; and 
that idea made it catch her attention, in. 


the midſt of her utmoſt miſery. She 


urged, however, all ſhe knew, and could 
ſuggeſt, in favour of Mrs. Berlinton ; 
and Lady Ifabella expreſſed much con- 
ceern in occaſioning her any painful ſen- 
ſations. But who,” ſaid ſhe, can 
ſee you thus nearly, and not be intereſtec 
in your happineſs? And I have known, 
alas ! though I am ſtill under thirty, 


inſtances innumerable of ſelf - deluded: 


young women, who, truſting to their 
own pure intentions, have neither feared 
nor heeded the dangers which encircled 
them, till imperceptibly, from the inſi- 


didus influence of levity, they have pur- 


ſiued the very courſe they began with 
_ difclaiming, and followed the very ſteps 
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from which at firſt they IR re- 
coiled.“ 
Inſtructed ad grateful, though inca- 
pable of being tranquiliſed, Camilla the 
next day reached Groſvenor Square long 


before her fair friend had left her downy 


e 
miſe to be informed of her proceedings, 


and, loaded with merited acknowledg- 


ments, returned to her own manſion. - 
Camilla took poſſeſſion of the firſt 
toom in which ſhe found a pen and ink, 
and wrote inſtantly to Lavinia a ſhort, - 
rapid, and incoherent letter, upon the 
diſtraction of her mind at the dreadful 


calamity ſhe had occaſioned her Father, 


and the accumulated horrours to which 
her Mother had returned. She durſt 
not preſent herſelf before them uncalled, 
not even by letter ; but ſhe would live 
in the ſtricteſt retirement and penance 
till they ordered her home, for which 
epoch, not more longed than dreaded, 
ſhe beſought her ſiſter's mediation. 
Thus ſent off, ſhe forced herſelf to wait 
upon 
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upon Miſs Margland, who had received 


an anſwer from Cleves to continue in 
town till Indiana wrote or re- appear- 


ed. She was put immediately into un- 


common good-humour, by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs at the journey of Camilla, which 
ſhe proteſted. was exactly what ſhe ex- 
pected. 
ET, Camilla then ſtrove to recollect all he 
had been told | oy Lord OfLerney of Mr. 
Macderſey, and to relate it to Miſs Marg-- 
land, who, pleaſed and ſurpriſed, under- 
took to write it to Sir Hugh. 
| To three days of dreadful ſuſpenſe : 
hs now ſaw herſelf inevitably condemn- 
ed, in waiting an anſwer from Lavinia: 
but as her eyes were opened to remark, 
by the admonitions of Lady Iſabella, and 
her attention was called back to the ear- 
lier cautions of Edgar, her time, though _ 
ſpent with miſery, hung not upon her 


unoccupied. She thought herſelf called 


upon by every tie of friendſhip, faithfully 
and courageouſly to repreſent to Mrs. 
Berlinton her impropriety of conduct 
with 
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with regard to Bellamy, and the reports 
that were ſpread abroad to her more ge- 
neral diſadvantage. 
Ner reception from that 1 the had 

thought, for the firſt time, cold. She 
had welcomed her, indeed, with an ac- 
cuſtomed embrace, but her kindneſs 
ſeemed ſtrained, her ſmile was faint, and 
the eyes which ſo ſoftly uſed to ſecond 1 
1 it, were averted. 
Ass ſoon as they were alone together, 
Camilla took her hand; but, without 
returning its preſſure, Mrs. Berlinton pre- 
ſented her with a new poem for her even- 
ing's amuſement. 

Camilla put it down, but white beſi 
tating how to begin, Bellamy was an- 
nounced. She ſtarted, and flew away, 
but returned when he was gone, and 
begged a conference. 8 
Mrs. Berlinton anſwered certainly; ; 
= though ſhe looked embarraſſed, and add- 
ed not immediately, as ſhe Was 2 
to dreſs for the evening. 

Camilla entreated ſhe might ſpeak 
with her before dinner the next day. 


10 
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| To this ſhe received a gentle aſſent : 
but no interview at the time appointed 
took place; and when at dinner they 
met, no notice was taken of the neglect. 
She now ſaw ſhe was pointedly avoid- 
ed. Her courage, however, was called 

upon, her gratitude was indebted for paſt 
Ekindneſſes, and her honour felt a double 
engagement. The opportunity there- 
fore ſhe could not obtain by requeſt, ſhe 
reſolved to ſeize by ſurpriſe. 

Bellamy was again, however, announc- 
ed; but the moment that, from her n 
chamber, ſhe heard him deſcend the ſtairs, 
ſhe flew to the a and _— 
ly entered it. 
Ihe ſurpriſe ſhe gave was not gester 
than that ſhe received. Mrs. Berlinton, 
her fine eyes ſtreaming with tears, and 
ber white hands uplifted with an air of 
ſupplication, was evidently in an act of 
devotion. Camilla drew back, and would 
have retired, but ſhe haſtily dried her 
eyes, and ſaid: Miſs Tyrold ? Do you 
want me? where's Miſs—Miſs Marg- 
land?“ 
66 Ah! 
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Ah! my deareſt Mrs. Berlinton! my 
Friend, as I had hoped, and by me, ſurely 

I truſt loved for ever,” cried Camilla, 
throwing her arms round her neck, © why 
this ſorrow? why this diſtance ? why this 
unkind avoidance?” 


Mrs. Berlinton, who... at firſt, had 
ſhrunk from her embrace, now fell, in 


trembling agitation, upon her breaſt. 
Camilla hoped this was the inſtant to im- 
prove; when ſhe appeared to be, herſelf, 
calling religion to her aid, and when the 
tenderneſs of her appeal ſeemed to bring 


back a movement of her firſt partiality.” _ 


„Suffer, ſuffer me,” ſhe therefore cried, 

to ſpeak to you now! hear me, my 
dear and amiable friend, with the ſweet- 

nels that firſt won my afſection ? 
Mrs. Berlinton, affrighted, drew 
back, acknowledging herſelf unhappy; 
but ſhrinking from all diſcourſe, and 
ſtarting when Camilla named Bellamy, 


with a confuſion the vainly ſtrove to - 


repreſs, 
Datackneyed in the world as was s Ca- 


mills, 
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milla, her underſtanding and ſenks of 


E right ſtood here in the place of expe- 


rience, to point out the danger and im- 
propriety ſurrounding her friend; and 
catching her by the gown, as ſhe would 
have quitted the room, “ Mrs. Berlin- 
ton,” ſhe emphatically cried, © if you 
perſiſt in this unhappy, this perilous in- 
tercourſe, you riſk your reputation, you 
riſk my · ſiſter's peace, you riſk even your 
own future condemnation !—O forgive 
me, forgive me! I ſee how I have affected 
you but you would liſten to no milder 
words! N 

Mrs. Berlinton had ſunk upon a chair, 
her hands claſped upon her forehead, and 
tears running rapidly down her cheeks. 
Brought up with religious terrours, yet 
in inſtructed in religious principles, the 


dread of future puniſhment nearly de- 


moliſhed her, though no regular creed of 
right kept her conſiſtently or ſyſtemati- 
| cally in any uniform exerciſe of good. 
But thus forcibly ſurpriſed into ſudden 
<onſcientious recollections, ſhe betrayed, 
| „ 
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rather than opened her heart, and icknow- 


ledged that ſhe was weeping at a denial 
ſhe had given to Bellamy; who, moleſted 
by the impoſlibility of ever converſing 


with her undiſturbed, had entreated her 


to grant him, from time to time, a few - 
hours ſociety, in a peaceful retirement. 
5 Nor ſhould I—nor could I—” ſhe 


cried, © refuſe him for I have every re- 
lance in his honour—but that the guilty 


world, ignorant of the purity of ourfriend- 
ſhip, might cauſeleſsly alarm my brother 
for my fame. And this, and the fear of 
any though ſo groundleſs uneaſineſs 

to your ſiſter, makes me refiſt his power- 
ful eloquence, and even my own notions 
of what is due to our exalted zi of = 


friendſhip.” 
Camilla liſtened with horrour to this 


avowal, yet ſaw, with compaſſion, that 
her friend endeavoured to perſuade herſelf 
| ſhe was free from wrong; though with 


cenſure that ſhe ſought to gloſs over, 


rather than inveftigate, every doubt to 
the n but while fear was predo- 
nünant : 
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' minant for the event of ſuch a ſituation 
to herſelf, abhorrence filled her whole 
mind againſt Bellamy, in every part, 
every plan, and every 1 1 the | 
| buſineſs. _. | 


O Mrs. Berlinton!” ſhe ried. 8 


quer this terrible infatuation, which ob: 
ſcures danger from your fight, and right. 
from your diſcernment ! Mr. Bellamy 1s 


married ; and if you think, yourſelf, my 


ſiſter would be hurt to know of theſe 


unhallowed leagues and bonds, you muſt 


be ſure, with the leaſt reflection, that theß 
are wrong; you too, are married; and 
if Mr. Melmond would join with the 
world in contemning the extraordinary = 


project you mention, you muſt feel, with 


the leaſt reflexion, it ought not to be 
granted. Even were you both ſingle, it 


would be equally improper, though not 
fo wide ſpreading in its miſchief. I have 

committed many errours; yet not one 
of them wilfully, or againſt conviction: 
nevertheleſs, the ill confequences that 


un enſued, tear me at this moment 


with N 
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with repentant ſorrow :—Ah! think then, 
what you—ſo tender, fo ſuſceptible, fo 
feeling, will ſuffer, if with your appre- 
henſions all awake, you liſten to any re- 


gqueſt that may make my ſiſter unhappy y 


or involve your deſerving brother 1 in any 


Wo difficulty or hazard!“ 


Mrs. Berlinton was now ſubdued. 


Touched, terrified, and convinced, ſhe 
embraced Camilla, wept in her arms, 


and promiſed to ſee Bellamy no more. 
The next day arrived an anſwer from 
Lavinia, long, minute, and melancholy, 
but tenderly affeCtionate and nts: eg 
pity. 1 Tong . 
An my ſlter⸗ f . e 
cannot yet meet! Our Mother is in no 
ſtate to bear any added emotion. The 
firmneſs of her whole character, the for- 
titude of her whole life, hitherto un- 
broken by any. paſſion, and ſuperior to 
any misfortune, have both given way, 
ſluddenly and dreadſully, to the ſcene 
nn her arrival.“ 110 
She then went back to particulars. . {4 
VOL. v n Mr. 
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Mr. Clykes, ſhe had ined, finding his 
. bill for his own trouble poſitively refuſed, 


had conceived the Tyrold family in danger 


of bankruptcy, by the general rumours of 
the joint claunants of Lionel and Cler- 
mont; and imagining he had no time to 
loſe, hoped by an arreſt to frighten their 
Father to terms, in order to obviate the 
diſgrace of ſuch a meaſure. Their Father 


would however, hear of none, nor pay 


any thing above the exact amount of the 
ü gned receipts of the various creditors ; 
and ſubmitted to the confinement, in 
preference to applying to any friend to 
be his bail, till he could conſult with a 
lawyer. He was already at Wincheſter, | 

| Where he had given Clykes a meeting, 
when the writ was ſerved againſt him. 
Hie ſent a diſpatch to Etherington, to 
prevent any ſurpriſe at his not returning, 
and to deſire the affair might not travel 
to Cleves, where Lavinia was then with 
Sir Hugh. This note, addreſſed to the 
upper ſervant, fell into the hands of Mrs. 
8 herſelf, the next evening, upon 
— 


| 
Ip 


ſideration gave way to the maternal; and 


in the hope to yet reſcue her daugh- 
ter from this violator, ſhe ſet off in a 
packet which was juſt. failing. But 
what, upon deſcending from the chaiſe, 
was the horrour of her firſt news! She 
went on inſtantly to Wincheſter, and 
alighting at an hotel, took a guide and 
went to the place of confinement. 
The meeting that enſued,” continued 
Lavinia, © no one witneſſed, but every 
one may imagine. I will not therefore, 
wound your feelings, my deareſt Camilla, 
with even touching upon my own. The 


impreſſion, however, left upon the mind 


of our poor Mother, I ſhould try vainly 


to diſguiſe, ſince it has given her a ſhock 


| that has forced from me * ne of 5 | 
Chi letter“ 


She then beſought wo to eee 


tele, ont comfort, dere fed ne 
R 2 unſpeak- 
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her ſadden arrival. She had Penn thus 
une xpectedly brought back by the news 
of the flight of Bellamy with Eugenia: 
her brother was ſtill ill; but every con- 
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unſpeakable fatisfation to inform her 
that their Father was returned to the 
rectory. He had been liberated, from 
the writ's being withdrawn ; though with- 
aut his conſent, without even his know- 


ledge, and contrary to his | wiſhes. Nor 


was it yet aſcertained by whom this was 
done, though circumſtances allowed no 
diviſion to their conjectures. 
Harry Weſtwyn had learnt the terrible 
event in a ride he had accidentally taken 
to Wincheſter; and, upon returning to 
Cleves, had communicated it, with the 
moſt feeling circumſpection, to herſelf. 
The excels of grief with which ſhe had 
heard him, had ſeemed to penetrate to 
his quickly ſenſitive ſoul, © for he is yet 
more amiable,” ſhe added,“ than his 
Father's partiality paints him ; 3 they 
agreed not to name it to Sir Hugh; 
tough Harry aſſured her that no leſs 
than five gentlemen in the vicinity had 
already flown to Mr. Tyrold, to conjure 
to be-accepted as his bail : but he choſe 
aſe to conſult bis lawyer upon the va- 


ldity 
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Hdity of the claim made againſt him, 
All their care, however, was ineffectuab; 
through ſome of the ſervants, Sir Hugh | 
was informed of the affair, and his at- 
fliction was deſpair. He accuſed him- 
ſelf as being the cauſe of this evil, from 


| the money he had borrowed for Cler- 


mont, which might- wholly have been 
avoided, had he followed his brother's 
advice in immediate and ſevere retrench- 
ments. Theſe, however, he now began, 
in a manner that threatened to rob him 
of every comfort; and Mr. Weſtwyn was 
ſo much affected by his diſtreſs, that, to 
relieve him, at leaſt, [rom the expence of 
two gueſts and their ſervants, he inſtantly 
took leave, promifing nevertheleſs, to yet 
ſee him again, before he returned for the 
eſt of his days to his native home. In 
aà few hours after the departure of theſe 
_ gentlemen, news arrived that Mr. Tyrold 
was again at the rectory. Mr. Clykes 
had ſuddenly ſent his receipt, in full 
of all demands, and then ſet off * 
E FIC ov 
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— There cannot be a doubt this was 
. the deed of the generous Mr. Weſtwyn, 

in compact with his deſerving Son, con- 
tinued Lavinia; © they have been traced 


to Wincheſter; but we none of us know 


| where, at preſent, to direct to them. 
'The delight of my Uncle at this a& of 
his worthy old friend, has extremely re- 

vived him. My Father is much diſſatis- 
fied the wretched Clykes ſhould thus be 
paid all his fraudulent claims; but my 


Mother and my Uncle would, I believe, 


ſcarce have fupported life under his longer 
confinement.” . 

The letter thus e 5 
4 My Mother, when firſt he heard you 
were in town, was herſelf going to ſend 
for you; but when ſhe underſtood that 
Miſs Margland was with you, and you 
lived in utter ſecluſion from company, 
the faid ; Since ſhe is ſafe, I had rather 

not yet ſee her.” © Our beloved Father 
acquieſces, for he thinks you, at preſent, 
too much ſhaken, as well as herſelf, for to 
zgitating an — till her mind is 
8 reſtored 
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teſtored to its uſual firmneſs. Judge 
then, my ſiſter, ſince even he is for the 
delay, if your Lavinia can gather courage 
to plead againſt it? 

« You know, my deareſt Camilla, her 
extreme and tender fondneſs; you can- 
not, therefore, doubt, but her diſpleaſure 
will ſoon paſs away. But when, to the 


dreadful pangs of finding the hapleſs fate 


of Eugenia irremediable, was added the 


5 baneful fight of an adored Huſband in 


cuſtody, you cannot wonder ſuch com- 
plicate ſhocks ſhould have diſordered 
her frame, and taught her, —even her, 
as my incomparable Father has juſt ſaid 
to me, that always to be ſuperior 
to calamity, demands a mental ſtrength 
beyond the frail texture of the human 
compoſition; though to wiſhy and to 
try for it, ſhews we have © hat within,” 
which aſpires at a higher ſtate, and pre- 
pares us for fuller perfection.. 
Can | better finiſh my letter than 
with words ſuch as theſe? Adieu, then, 
my dear ſiſter, I hope ſoon to write more 
chearful tidings... 
- On OG « r 
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Our poor Mother is gone to Bek. 
font. What a meeting again there! 

44 Lavinia TYROLD.” 


A wiſh for death, immediate death, 
in common with every youthſul mourner, 
in the firſt paroxiſin of violent ſorrow, 
was the ſole ſenſation hich accompanied 
the reading, or remained aſter the finiſh- 
ing of this letter, with Camilla. Here,” 

the cried, falling proſtrate, © here might 


1 but at once expire]! cloſe theſe un- 


worthy eyes, forbidden to raiſe themſelves 
to the authors of my exiſtence ! finiſh 
my ſhort and culpable career, forgotten 
— ſince no longer cheriſhed—by the 
parents I have offended —by ihe Mother 
who no longer wiſhes to ſee me!” 
She laid down her head, and her fight 
became dim; a convulfive ſhivering, from 
feelings over-ſtrained, and nerves dread- 
fully ſhattered, ſeized her; ſhe fighed 
ſhort and quick, and thought her prayer 
already accompliſhing ; but the deluſion 
ſoon ceaſed; ſhe found life ſtill in its 
Yigour, though bereft of its joy; and 
| dea a 
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death: No: nearer to her frame, for being 
called upon by her wiſhes. - | 
_ - "In the heavineſs of difappdintraent, | 
I have lived, ſhe cred, © tod long, 
and yet I cannot die]! I am become an 
alien to my family, and a burthen to 
myſell! ordered from my home by my 
Father, leſt my ſight ſhould be deſtructive 
to my Mother—while my ſiſter durſt not 
even plead for me----O happy Edgar! 


how great has been thy eſcape not to 5 


haye taken for thy wife this Ga | 

nicated-yretch b 
| Fo live thus, ed to hor nw 8 
ble; to paſs even the day in ſuch 
uretchedneſs ſhe believed impracticable 


Any, every period appeared to her pre- 


ſerable, and in the deſperation of het 
heart, ſhe determined inſtantly to purſue 
her Mother to Belfont; and there, by 
the gentle interceſſion of Eugenia, to 
obtain her pardon, or, which ſhe thought 


immediately would follow its refuſal, to 


ſink to death at her feet. 
Relieved from the intenſeneſs of 1 


> agony 
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agony: by this plan, and ever eaget by 
purſue the firſt idea that aroſe; ſhe 
flew to borrow from Mrs. Berlinton her 
poſt-chaiſe for the next morning, and 
to ſupplicate that Miſs Margland would 
accompany her to Belfont; Whence, if 
ſhe miſſed M. Tyrold, they could cafily | 
return the ſame day; s the diftanice was 
not more than thirteen eee, 
Tube chaiſe was accorded. promptly by 
Mrs. Berlinton, and Ao regret expreſſed. 
at the uncertainty of Camilla whether or 
not ſhe ſhould return; but Miſs Mag- 
land, though burning with cunoſity to 
ſee Eugenia as Mrs. Bellamy, would not 
quit town, from continual 0 7 
of ſome news of Indiana. e (15. 
At an early hour the flowing morn- 
ing, and feeling as if ſuſpended but by a 
thread between life a0 rp 
fot off Pa e | 
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CHAP: VI. 


The Reverſe of « M. 


| 1 1 of- Camilla was to 5, 


within twenty yards of the houſe of 


Bellamy, and then ſend for Molly Mill. 
But till ſhe gave this direction to the 
driver, ſhe was not aware of the incon- 

venience of being without a ſervant, 
which had not previouſly occurred ei- 

ther to Mrs. Berlinton or herſelf. The 

man could not leave his horſes, and 
ſhe was compelled to let him draw up to 
the gate. There, when he rang at a 
bell, her terrour, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuddenly 


encounter Mrs. Tyrold, made her bid 


him open the chaiſe door, that ſhe might 
get out and walk on, before he enquired 


3 Molly. But, in ſtepping from the 
| carriage, ſhe diſcerned, over a paling at 
ſome diſtance, Eugenia herſelf, alone, 


* 6 flowly 


— ee ee ee 
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flowly walking, and her head turned 
another way. 
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Every perſonal, and even e ery fliat 


| idea, was buried inſtantly in this ſight. 
The diſaſtrous ſtate of this beloved and 


unhappy fiſter, and her own peculiar 


knowledge of the worthleſs character of 
the wretch who had betrayed her into 
his ſnares, penetrated her with an an— 
guiſh that took thought from all elle; 


and darting through the great gate, and 


thence through a ſmaller one, which 
opened to the ſpot where ſhe ſaw her 
walking, ſhe flew to her in a ſpeechleſs 
tranſport of ſorrow, folded her in her 
arms, and ſobbed upon her ſhoulder. _ 


Starting, ſhaking, amazed, Eugenia. 


looked at her; Good Heaven! ſhe. 
exclaimed, © is it my Siſter ? — Is it Ca- 
milla? Do I, indeed, fee one fo dear to 
me?” And, too weak to ſuſtain herſelf, 


ſhe ſunk, though not fainting, upon the 


turf. 


Camilla could not Aenne a ſylla- 


ble. The horrour ſhe had conceived 


againſt 
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| againſt Bellamy chilled all attempt at 


conſolation, and her own miſery which, 
. the preceding moment, ſeemed to be 


cruſhing the ſprings of life, vaniſhed in 
the agonized affection with which ſhe felt 


the misfortunes of her ſiſter.. 
Eugenia ſoon recovered, and rikng, 


and holding her by the hand, yet ſeem 
ing to refuſe herſelf the emotion of re- 
turning her embraces, ſaid, with a faint 
eflort to ſmile; © You have ſurpriſed | 


me, indeed, my dear Camilla, and con- 


victed me to myſelf of my vain philoſo- 
phy. I had thought I ſhould never 
more be moved thus again. But I ſee 
now, the affections are not ſo n to 


be all vanquiſhed.” 


The melancholy conveyed by this 
idea of believed apathy, in a young 


creature ſo innocent, and but juſt dawn- 


ing into life, ſtill beyond ſpeech,, and 
vearly beyond ſufferance, affected Ca- 
milla, who hanging over her, ſighed out: 


« My deareſt ! - - - deareſt Eugenia! 


2 * And what is it bas brought to me 
his 


er. 
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this unexpetied, but loved fi ght? Doe 8 
Mr. Bellamy know you are here? 
No,“ ſhe anſwered, ſhwddering at 
his name. 
Eugenia looked dende 888 diſtrefl — 
ed; and caſting. down her eyes and he- 


fitating, with a deep ſigh ſaid: © I. I 


have not the trinkets for my Jour Sit- 


be = Mt: Bellamy - - -” ſhe opt. 


Called to her fad {elf by this ſhock, 


of which ſhe ſtrove to repreſs the emo- 


tion, Camilla recolle&ed her own © al- 


| moſt blunted purpoſe,” and fearfully = 


_ aſked if their Mother were yet at Bel= 


dent. 


« Ah, no!“ the fs claſping 


her hands, and leaning her head upon her 


ſiſter's neck : She is gone ! — The day 
before yeſterday ſhe was with me,. with 
me only for one hour !—yet to paſs with 
her ſuch another, I think, my dear Ca- 
milla, would ſoon lead me where I might 
learn a better philoſophy than that I fo 


* Hamlet 5 
vainly 


uk. wx. 
___'wainly. thought I had already acquired | 
1 here ! FLEE EOS 
[ Carnllla, ſtruck with awe, ventured not 5 
even at an enquiry; and they both, for 
we little time, walked on in filence. 
Did ſhe name to you,” at length, in 
broke accents, ſhe aſked, did ſhe name if 
to you, my Eugenia, - - the Poor, ba- 1 
niſhed -- Camilla?“ 0 | 
- © Baniſhed > No. How baniſhed af 
She did not mention me 2” 
No. She came to me but upon one =_ 
ſubject. She failed in ber 9 —_ | 
and left me.? 
A ſigh that was nearly a en finiſh? 
this ſhort little fpeech.. 1 
„Ah, Heaven! my Eugenia, cried 
Camilla, now in agony unrefiſted, © telÞ 
me, then, what paſſed ! what new diſap- 
pointment had my unhappy Mother to 
ſuſtain? And how, and by what cruel 
fatality, has it fallen to your lot - even 
io yours to ſuffer her wiſhes to fail??? 
© You know nothing, then,” ſaid Eu- 
genia, after a pauſe, * of her view—her 
errand hither r- þ 
12 51 Nothing; 
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«NY othing; but that to ſee-you brought 5 
her not only hither, but to England.” - 
© Bleffed may ſhe be!” cried Eugenia, 
fervently, and rewarded where rewards 

are juſt, and are permanent !””, 
Camilla zealouſly joined in the prayer, 
yet beſought to know if ſhe might not 
be informed of the view to which ſhe 
alluded? ___ 
We muſt go, then,” aid Eugenia 
into the houſe ; my poor frame is yet 


feebler than my mind, and I cannot fup- 


port it unaided while 1 make ſuch a rela- 5 
tion.“ 
Camilla, affrighted, now, gave up her 
oe 3 but the generous Eugenia would 
not leave her in ſuſpenſe. They went, 
therefore, to a parlour, where, ſhutting 

| the doors and windows, ſhe faid, © I muſt 
be conciſe, for both our ſakes ; and when 

you underſtand me, we muſt talk in- 
ſtantly of other things. 7 * 
Camilla could give 1 a tacit pro- 


miſe; but her air ſhewed ſhe would ha = 


it ſacred as any bond. 
2 The iden which 8 ov er. a ü 


ineſtiniab 


1 
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ineſtimable Parent, and Which brought 


her, at a moment when ſhe knew me to 


be alone, to this ſad houſe, theſe fad 


arms - - - Camilla-! how fhall I ſpeak it? 
It was to exonerate me from my vows, 
as forced ! to annul all my engagements, 
as compulſatory] and to reſtore me again 
- - - O, Camilla! Camilla! to my Parents, 
my Siſters, my Uncle, my ren 8 


Cleves!“ 


She paſped almoſt convulliyely ; : ant . 
though Camilla now even conjured her 
to ſay no more, went on: A. propoſal 
ſuch as this, preſſed upon me by one 
-whoſe probity and honour hold all cala- 


mity at nought, if oppoſed to the moſt 
minute deviation from right—a propoſal 


ſuch as this-- - ah ! let me not go back 


to the one terrible half inſtant of demur ! 


It was heart- rending, it was; killing | I 
thought myſelf again 1n the bolom or my 


loved family gon 


« Andis it fo utterly impoſſible? And Wh 


can it not yet be effected? | 
« No, my dear Siſter, no | The. horri- 


ble 
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dle ſcenes I muſt go through in a public 


ttial for ſuch a purpoſe—the ſolemn vows 


ber ties were repealed by the very villainy 


I muſt ſet aſide, the re- iteratẽd promiſes 
. .T mwſt break, — — no, my dear Siſter, 
no! - - And now, We will ſpeak of this 
Camilla knew too Well her n | 
rn to perform whatever ſne 
conceived to be her duty, to enter into 
any conteſt. Yet to ſee her thus ſelf, de- 
voted, where even her upright Mother, and 
-pious Father, thoſe patterns of reſignation 
to every heaven-inflicted ſorrow, thought 


which had formed them, ſeemed more me- 
lancholy, and yet harder for ſubmiſſion, 
than her firſt ſeizure ** the worthleſs 
Bellamy. 

And how bore my poor Mother _” 
my poor unfortunate Mother | deſtined 
thus to woes of every ſort, though from 
children who adore her!—how bore ſhe 
the deprivation of a hope that had 
brought her ſo far?” 
Like herſelf! nobly! when once it 
was 
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was: dk; and ſhe faw that though, 
upon certain avowals, the law might re- 
voke my plighted faith, it could not 
abrogate the ſcruples of my conſcience. . 
She thinks them overſtrained, but ſhe 
| knows them to be ſincere, and permitted 
them, therefore, to filence her. Unfit to 
be ſeen by any others, ſhe hurried then 
away. And then, Camilla, began my 
trial! Indeed I thought, when ſhe had 
left me, - - when my arms no more em= 
braced her honoured knees, and neither 
her bleffings, nor her ſorrows ſoothed or 
wounded my ears, I thought I might defy 
all evil to aſſault, all woe to afflict me 
ever again! that my eyes were exhauſted 
of every tear, and my heart was emptied 
of all power of future feeling. I ſeemed 
ſuddenly quite hardened; transformed 
I thought to ſtone, as ſenſeleſs, a as im- 
movable, and as cold!“ — * 
The ſenſations of Camilla were all ſuch 
25 ſhe durſt not utter; but Eugenia, aſ- 
fuming ſome compoſure; added, © Of this 
and of me now enough—ſpeak, my dear 
85 Siſter, 
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Siſter, of yourſelf. How have you been 
enabled to come hither? And what could 
you mean by ſaying you were baniſhed ?” 
Alas! my deareft Eugenia, if my un- 
happy ſituation is unknown to you, why 
ſhould I agitate you with new pain ? 
my Mother, I find, ſpared you; and not 
only you, but me— though F have wrung 
her heart, tortured it by a fight never to 
be obliterated from her memory —ſhe 
would not rob me of my beloved fiſter's 
regard; nor even name me, leſt the al- 
tere d tone of her voice ſhould make you 
ſay, Of what Camilla does my MO | 
* * 
Esogenia, with elt wonder; DOE 
an explanation; but when Camilla found 
Her wholly uninformed of the hiſtory of 
their Father's confinement, ſhe recoiled 
from giving her fuch a ſhock : yet having 
gone too far entirely to recede, ſhe reſted 
the diſpleaſure of their Mother upon the 
debts, and the dealings with a uſurer; 
both ſufficiently repugnant to the ſtrict- 
neſs and nobleneſs of Mrs. Tyrold 
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to ſeem ample nnn of her dit- 


pro re. 


Eugenia chteredinddthe diſtreſſes of her | 
ſiſter. as if exempt herſelf from all ſuffer- 
ing: and Camilla, thus commiſerating 


and commiſerated, knew not how to tear 
herſelf away; for though Eugenia preſſ- 


ed not her ſtay, ſhe turned pale, when 


a door opened, a clock ſtruck, or any 
thing ſeemed to prognoſticate a ſepara- 


tion; and looked as it to part with her 


were death, _ | 
At length, however, the Ebene of the 


day forced more of reſolution. But when 
Camilla then rang to give orders for the 
carriage, the footman ſaid it had been 


gone more than two hours. The poſtil- 
lion, being left without any directions, 


thought it convenient to ſuppoſe he 
was done with; and knowing Camilla 
had no authority, and his lady no in- 


clination to chide him, had given in 
her little . and —_ off, with- 
out enquiry. ' 

Fas from repining at this mixture of 


_ 


impertinence , 
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impertinence and careleſſneſs, Camilla 
would have rejoiced in an accident that 
feemed to invite her ſtay, had not her 


fiſter ſeemed more ſtartled than pleaſed 


by it. She begged, therefore, that a poſt 
| Chaiſe might be ordered; and Molly 
Mill, the only ſervant to whom the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe appeared willing to 
ſpeak, received the commiſſion. At fight | 
of Camilla, Molly had cried bitterly, and 
beginning «© O Miſs!—” ſeemed enter- 
ing into ſome lamentation and detail; 
but Eugenia, checking her, half whiſper- | 
ed: «© Good as remember what yo 


promiſed! $0 
When Molly came back, the faid that ” 


: there were no horſes at Belfont, and 
would be none till the next morning. 


The ſiſters involuntarily congratulated 
one another upon this accident, though 


they reciprocated a ſigh, that to neceſſity 


alone they ſhould owe their 8 | 
intercourſe. _ 


But, my dear miſtreſs,” cried. Molly, 


v6 there s a * that I know very well, 


* for 
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for I always ſee him when I go of an er- 
rand, that's going to Saliſbury; and he 
ſays he muſt go through Etheringten, 
and if you've any thing you want to fend 
he'll take it for you; and he can bring 
any thing back, for he ſhall be here again 
to morrow, for he goes poſt.” - 
Eugenia, ſending away Molly, Gil 
Why ſhould you not ſeize ſuch an op- 

portunity to addreſs a few lines to our 

dear Mother? I may then have the ſatis- 
faction to ſee her anſwer: and if, - - as 
I cannot doubt, ſhe tells you to return 
home with Miſs Margland; — for ſhe 
will not, I am ſure, let you travel about 
alone;—what a relief will it be to me to 
| know the diſtreſſes of my beloved ſiſtet 
are terminated ! I ſhall paint your meet- 
ing in my © mind's eye,“ ice you again 
reſtored to the ſunſhine of her fondneſs, 
and while away my ſolitary languor 
with reveries far more ſoothing than 
any that I have yet expenameas at 
_Relfont.”., - 
Camilla embraced her generous Siſter; 


and 
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and always readieſt for what was ſpeedieſt, 
wrote theſe Enes, directed PETE] 
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Is cannot continue filent, yet to whom 

may I addreſs myſelf? I dare not apply 
to my Father] ſcarce dare even think 
of my Mother — Encompaſſed with al! 
of guilt with which imprudence could 
enſnare me, my courage is gone with my 
happineſs! which way may I then turn? 
In pity to a wretched ſiſter, drop, O La- 
vinia, at the feet of her I durſt not name, 
but whom I revere, if poſſible, even more 


than I have offended, this ſmall and 


humble memorial of my unhappy ex- 
iſtence — my penitence, my ſupplica- 
tion, my metern though merited 
: anguiſh ? * 

Ger by 


Could the two ſiſters, even in this 
melancholy ſtate, have continued toge- 
m4 they felt that yet from tender ſym- 


pathy, 
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pathy, conſolation might reviſit their 


ſoſoms. The day cloſed in; but they 
ould not bear to part; and though, 
from hour to hour, they pronounced an 


adieu, they ſtill ſat on, talked on, and 


found a balm in their reſtored inter- 


courſe, ſo healing and ſo ſweet, that the 
ſun, though they hailed not its beams, 
role while they were yet repeating Good 5 


Night! 
They then thought it too late to re- 


tire, mutually agreeing with how much 
greater facility they miglit recover their 
loſt reſt, than an opportunity ſuch as this 


for undiſturbed converſation. 


Every minute of this endearing com- 


merce made ſeparation ſeem harder; and 


the anſwer for which they waited from 
Etherington, anxiouſly and feartully as it 


was expected, ſo whiled away the minutes. 
that it was noon, and no chaiſe had been 


ordered, when they heard one ng up 


to tlie houſe. 


Alarmed, they liſtened to know what 


it portended, . © Mr. Bellamy,“ ſaid Eu- 
VOL. v. 3 genia, 
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genia, in a low voice,“ ſcarce ever come: 
home at this hour.” 

Can it be my Mother herſelf; ?” criec 
; Camilla. 

In a few minutes, however, Eugenia 
looked pale, 'Tis his ſtep!” ſhe whiſ. 
pered; and preſently en opened che | 
door. 

' Obliged to atbocerictas his entrance, | 
Camilla aroſe ; but her parched lips and 
clammy mouth made her feel as if his 
fight had given her a fever, and ſhe at- 

| tempted not to force any {peech. 

He did not ſeem ſurprized at ſeeing 
her, aſked how ſhe did, rather cavalierly 
than civilly: rang the bell, and gave 
various orders; addrefled ſcarce a word 
to his wite, and walked whaling about 
the room. 

A change ſo groſs and TY from the 
obſequious Bellamy Camilla had hither- 
to ſeen, was beyond even her worſt ex- 
8 pectations, and ſhe conceived as low an 
opinion of his underſtanding. and lus 
pea as of his morals. 

Eugenia 
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Eugenia kept” her eyes rivetted to the 
ground; ; and though ſhe tried, from 
time to time, to ſay ſomething to them 
both, evidently required her utmoſt for- 
: titude to remain in the room. 
At length; © Miſs Camilla, he. fad = 
] ſuppoſe you know Miſs Ne 2 
gone? 
« Gone ? whither d-— hows gone W 
« Why home. That 1s to her home, 
as ſhe thinks it, Cleves. She ſet olf this 
morning with the light. 
Camilla, aſtoniſhed, was now called” 
forth from her taciturnity; © What poſ- 
ſibly,” ſhe cried, © can have induced 
this ſudden journey? Has my uncle 
tent for her | 
« No; your uncle has nothing to do 
with it. She had a letter laſt night from 
Mrs. Macderſey, with one encloſed for 
Sir Hugh, to beg pardon and fo forth; 
and this morning the {et off to ny 
it. 
Camilla was ee Why Miß 
Margland had not, at leaſt, called at Bel- 
IT: font 
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font to enquire if ſhe. would procced 
with her, was beye ond all her conjecture. 
Soon after, Bellamy's ſervant came in 
with a letter for Camilla, which had ar- 
rived after ſhe left town, and was given _ 
to him by Mrs. Berlinton's butler. She 
retired into the next room to read it, 
where, to her great conſternation, ſhe 
found it was from Jacob, and had been 
written the day of Mr. Tyrold's arreſt, 
though, as it was ſent by a private hand, 
it had only now arrived. “ Things go- 
ing,“ he ſaid, © fo bad at Cleves, on ac- 
count of ſo many misfortunes, his 
© maſter was denying himſelf all his na- 
<« tural comforts, and in particular he 
had ſent to un-order a new pipe of 
„Madeira, ſaying he would go without; 
« though, as Miſs might remember, it 
« was the very wine the doctors had 
ordered for his ſtomach. This all the 
« ſervants had taken ſo to heart, that 
they had reſolved to buy it among 
dem, and pet it privately laid in, and 
5 not let his honour know but what 
| cc it 
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ait was always the ſame, till he had 
drunk fo much he could not help, 
« himſelf. For this, they were to join, 
according to their wages or ſavings; 
«* Now I” ſays Jacob, “ being, by his gud 
« honnur's genroſty, the ritchiſt ammung 
© us, fur my kalling, wants to do the 
_* moſt, after nixt to the buttlur and 
* huſkippir; fo, der Miſs, awl I've gut 
« beng in the funs, witch 1 cant fil out 
_ « withowt los, if you can lit mz hay the 
(0 munny fur the hurs, without ullcon- 
40 venince, til Miſs Geny that was can 
pay it, I ſhul be mutch obbleggd, 
poor Miſs Geny nut havving of a far- 

din, witch wil be a gret fevur to, 
« Madm, . 

Yur humbbel ſurvent til deth _ 

J Accus Mor.” 

So touching a mark of the fond gra- 


titude of the Cleves' ſervants to their kind 
maſter, mingled tenderneſs, in defiance 


pf all horrour, in the tears of Camilla; 


but her total inability to ſatisfy the juſt 
33 | claims 
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claims of Jacob, ſince now her reſource 
even in Eugenia failed, with the grief of 
either defeating his worthy project, or 
making it laſtingly hurtful to him, was 
amongſt the ſevereſt ſtrokes which had 
followed her ill adviſed ſchemes. To 
proclaim ſuch an additional debt, was a 
| ſhame from which ſhe ſhrunk; yet to fly 
immediately to Cleves, and try to ſoothe 
her oppreſſed uncle, was an idea that ſtill 
ſeemed gifted with ſome power to ſoothe 
| herſelf. Whither indeed elſe could ſhe 
now go? ſhe had no longer either car- 
riage or protectreſs in town; and what 
| ſhe gathered of the re- admiſſion of Bel- 
lamy to Groſvenor- ſquare, made the cau- 
tions and opinions of Edgar burſt forcibly _ 
upon her mind, to impede, though moſt 
mournfully, all future return to Mrs. 
Berlinton. 
As pliancy fo weak, or ſo wilful, ſeem- 
ed to announce in that lady an almoſt 
determined incorrigibility in wrong, how- 
ever it might be checked, in its progrels, 
by a mingled love of right, and a fear of 


ill conſequences, 
6 Ah 
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„ Ah Edgar!” ſhe cried, had I 
truſted you as I ought, from the moment 
of your generous declaration — had my 
confidence been as firm in your kindneſs 
as in your honour, what miſery had I. 
| been ſaved !—from this connexion from 
my debts — from every wide-fpreading 
miſchief !—I could then have erred no 
more, for 1 ſhould have thought but of 
your apProvance K 
Theſe regrets were, as uſual, reſuming 
their abſorbing Powers for all other 
evils ſeemed fluctuating, but here miſery 
was {lationary; when the voice of Bella- 
my, ſpeaking larſhly to his unhappy 
wife, and ſome words ſhe unayoidably 
caught, by which ſhe found he was re- 
queſting that ſhe would demand money 
of Sir Hugh, made her conclude him 
not aware he was overheard, and force 
herſelf back to the parlous. But his 
inattention upon her return was ſo near 
rudeneſs, that ſhe ſoon felt convinced 
Mrs. Berlinton had acquainted him with 
her remonſtrances and ill opinion: he 
84 ſeemed 
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ſeemed i in | guilty fear of letting her con- 
verſe even a moment with Eugenia; and 
preſently, though with an air of pre- 
tended unconcern, faid : © You have no 
commands for the chaiſe I came in, Miss 
Camilla?“ 

No, Sir, - —_— - What chaiſe? —— - 
f Why! ? - - - She ſtammered. | 

_< It's difficult ſometimes to get one 
at this place; and theſe horſes are very 
freſh. I bid them ſtay till they aſked you.” 


This was ſo palpable a hint for het 1 
to depart, that ſhe could not but anſwer 


ſhe would make uſe of it, when ſhe had 
taken leave of her ſiſter; whom ſhe now _ 
looked at with emotions near deſpair at 
her fate, and with difficulty reſtrained 
even its moſt unbridled expreſſions. - But 
Bellamy kept cloſe, and no private con- 
ference could take place. Eugenia mere- 
ly ſaid: Which way; my dear ſiſtex, 
ſhall you go?“ 

«FT am not, fixed — to - - to 
Cleves, I believe, antwered ſhe, ſcarce 
| knowing herſelf what ſhe faid. . 
« Iam 
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I am very glad of it,” ſhe replied, 


for the ſake of my poor—” ſhe found 


her voice faulter, and did not pronounce 
« uncle;” but added, © as Miſs Marg- 

land has already left London, I' think 
you right to go thither at once; it may 
abridge many difficulties; and with poſt» 


| horſes, you may be there before it 25 5 


dark. i 


They then. embraced tenderly, but 


parted without any further ſpeech, ang 
mne ſet off rather mechanically than de- 
* for Cleves.. 


3 5 


CHAP. VI. 
A new View of an old Manfion. 


OAMILLA, for ſome time, beſtowed. 
no thought upon what ſhe was do- 
ing, nor whither ſhe was going. A ſcene 
fo dreadful as that ſhe now quitted, and 
. 4 character of ſuch utter unworthineſs 
as that with which her ſiſter for life was 
tied, abſorbed her faculties, and nearly 
broke her heart. 
When ſhe ſtopt, however, at Bagſhot, 2 
| for freſh horſes, the obligation of giving 
directions to others, made her think of 
| herſelf ; and, bewildered with uncertainty 
whether the ſtep ſhe took were right or 
wrong, ſhe regretted ſhe had not, at 
leaſt, defired to ſtay till the anſwer ar- 
rived from Etherington. Yet her journey 
had the ſanction of Eugenia's concur- 


rence; and Eugenia ſeemed to her ora- 


When 
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- When the came upon the croſs road 
i leading from Wincheſter to Cleves, and 
felt her quick approach to the ſpot ſo 

loved yet dreaded, the horſes ſeemed to. 
her to fly. Twenty times ſhe called out 
to the driver not to hurry ; who as often 

aſſured her the bad roads prevented any 


buaſte ; the wanted to form ſome appro- 


priate plan and ſpeech for every emer-- 
gence. but ſhe could ſuggeſt none for 
any. She was now at the feet of her 
Mother, now kiſſing the hands of her Fa- 
ther, now embraced again by her fond 
uncle ;—and now rejected by them all. 
But while her fancy was at work alter- 
nately to ſoothe and to torture her, the 


park lodge met her eyes, with {till no re- 
ſolution taken. | 


Vehemently ſhe ſtopt the | chaiſe. The 


drive in through the park would call a 

general attention, and ſhe wiſhed; ere her 
arrival were announced, to conſult alone 
with Lavinia. She: refolyed, therefore, 
o get out of the carriage, and run by a 

Fans path, to a ſmall door at the back 
volle 6 of 
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of the houſe, whence ſhe cba glide to 


the chamber commonly ee to 
her ſiſter. 


She told the -oſtiflion to wait, and 


alighting, walked quick and fearfully t to- 
wards the lodge. 


She paſſed through the pack gate for 


foot paſſengers without notice from the 


porter. It was twilight. She ſaw no ; 
one; and rejoiced in the general va- 


cCancy. Trembling, but with celerity, 


ſhe © ſkimmed,” like her celebrated 
name: ſake, the tf; and annoyed only 
by the ſhadows of the trees, which all, as 
firſt they caught her eye, ſeemed the pre- 
curſors of the approach of Mrs. Tyrold, 
ſpeedily reached the manſion : but when 
| ſhe came to the little door by which ſhe 
meant to enter, ſhe found it faſtened. 
To the front door ſhe durſt not go, 
from the numerous chances by which ſhe 
might ſurpriſe ſome of the tamily in the 
ball: and to preſent herſelf at the ſer- 
vant's gate would have an appearance 
degrading and clandeſtine. 5 
She 
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She recollected, at laſt, the ſaſh- door 
of a bow-window belonging to a room 
| that was never occupied but in ſummer. 

- Thither ſhe went, and knowing the ſpring 
| by which it could be opened on the out- 
fide, let herſelf into the houſe. 

With ſteps not to be heard, and ſcarce 
breathing, ſhe got thence into a long 
 _flone paſſage, whence ſhe meant to 
mount the back ſtairs. 
She was relieved by- not meeting any 
one in the way, though ſurpriſed to hear 
no foot-ſteps about the houſe, and no 
voices from any of the apartments. 
Cautiouſly ſhe went on, looking round 
at every ſtep, to avoid any ſudden en- 
counter; but when ſhe came to the bed- 
chamber gallery, ſhe ſaw that the door 
of the room of Sir Hugh, by which the 
muſt neceſſarily paſs, was wide open. 

It was poſſible he might be in it: ſhe 
had not courage to paſs; her ſight, thus 
unprepared, after ſo many heavy evils, 
might be too affecting for his weak frame. 
She turned ſhort FounGy: and entered a- 

large 


— 


— — 
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large apartment at the head of the ſtairs, 
called the billiard-room, where ſhe re- 


ſolved to wait and watch ere he ven- 


tured any further. 


Its aſpect was to the front of the houſe; ; 


8 ſhe ſtole gently to a window, whence ſhe 
thought the mclancholy of her own mind 
pervaded the park. None of her uncle's 


horſes were in ſight ; no-one was paſſing 
to and fro; and ſhe looked vainly even 


for the houſe-dog who ordinarily pa- 
trolled before the manſion. 


She ventured to bend forwarder, ta 


take a view of the fide wings; thele, 
however, preſented not any ſight more 
exhilarating nor more animated. No- 
thing was in motion, no one was vifible, 


not even a fire blazed chearfulneſs. 
She next ſtrove to catch a glance of 


| the windows belonging to the chamber 
of Eugenia; but her figh, though tad, 


was without ſurpriſe to fee their ſhutters 
ſhut, Thoſe of Indiana were cloſed 
alſo, © How mourofully,” cried ſhe, 
« is all FARM. what of virtues are 


Sa 
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gone with Eugenia! what of beauty with 
Indiana ! the one fo conſtantly inte- 
reſting! the other looking always ſo 
; lovely! 1 — 
But 4 ſtill was her ſigh, fnce 
mingled with felf-reproach, to perceive 
her own chamber alſo ſhut up. © Alas!” 
| ſhe cried, © my poor uncle conſiders us 
all as dead to him!“ She durſt not lean 
ſufficiently forward to examine the draw- 
ing- room, in which ſhe concluded the 
family aſſembled ; but ſhe obſerved, with 
wonder, that even the library was not 
open, though it was ſtill too light for can- 
dles; and Dr. Orkborne, who uſually fat 
there, from the forgetfulneſs of applica- 
tion, was the laſt to demand them. 
The fear of diſcovery was now com- 
| bated by an anxiety to ſee ſome one,. — 
any one, ---and ſhe returned to the paſ- 
ſage. All there was ſtill quiet, and ſhe 
| hazarded gliding paſt the open door, 
though without daring to look into the 
room; but when ſhe came to the cham- 


ber of Lavinia, which ſhe ſoftly entered, 
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all was dark, and it was ev idently not in 
preſent ule. 

This was cruly diftrefiful She con- 
cluded her ſiſter was returned to Ether- 
ington, and knew not to whom to apply 
for counſel or medlation. She no longer, 
however, feared meeting her parents, who 

certainly had not made her ſiſter quit 

Cleves without themſelves ; and, after a 
little heſitation, relying upon the ever ſure 
lenity of her uncle, ſhe determined to 
caſt herſelf upon his kindneſs : but firſt 
to ſend in a ſhort note, to avoid giving 
him any ſurpriſe. 
Sbe returned down the gallery, mean- 
ing to apply for pen and ink to the firſt 
perſon .fhe could find: ſhe could only; 
ſhe knew, meet with a friend ; unleſs, by 
ill fortune, ſhe ſhould encounter Mits 
Margland, the way to whoſe apartment 
ſhe ſedulouſly ſhunnek = 

No longer, howeyer, quite ſo cau- 
tious, ſhe ſtopt near the chamber of Sir 
Hugh, and convinced by the ſtillneſs it 
was empty, could not reſiſt ſtepping. into 
the apartment. 


It 
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It looked deſpoiled and forſaken. No- 
thing was 1n 1ts wonted order ; his fa- 
vourite guns hung not over the chim- 
ney-piece ; the corners of the room were 
emptied of his ſticks; his great chair 
was in a new place; no cuſhions for lus 
dogs were near the fire ; the bedſtead | 
"was naked. | 
She now felt petrified; ſhe mk on the 
floor, to ejaculate a prayer for his ſafety, 
but knew not how to riſe again, for ter- 
rour; nor which way next to turn, nor 
what even to conjecture. e 
Thus ſhe remained, til! dulpende grew 
worſe than certainty, and ſhe forced her- 
ſelf from the room to ſeek ſome expla- 
nation. It was poſſible the whole fa- 
mily reſidence might be changed to the 
back front of the houſe. She deſcended 
the ſtairs with almoſt equal apprehenſion 
of mecting any one or ſeeing no one. 
The ſtone paſſage was now nearly dark. 
It was always the firſt part of the houſe 
that was liglited, as its windows were 
ſmall and high : but no preparations =— 
Were ii 
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were now making for that purpoſe. She 
vent to the houſe-keeper's room, which 
vas at the foot of the ſtairs ſhe had de- 

ſcended. The door was ſhut, and ſhe 

could not open it. She tried repeatedly, 
but vainly, to be heard by ſoft taps and 
whiſperings; no one anſwered. 

Amazed, confounded, ſhe turned ſlowly 
another away; not a foul was in fight, 
not a ſound within hearing. Every thing 
looked deſolate, all the family ſeemed to 

7 be vaniſhed, 

Inſenſibly, yet irreſiſtibly, N hw now 


moved on towards the drawing- room. 


The door was ſhut. She heſitated whe- 
ther or not to attempt it. She liſtened. 
She hoped to catch the voice of her un- 
cle: but all was inviolably full. 

This was the only place of aſſembling 
in the evening; but her uncle might 
have dropt aſleep, and ſhe would not 
hazard ſtarthng him with her preſence. 
She would ſooner go to the hall at once, 
and be announced in the common way 
buy a ſervant. 5 

| But 
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But what was her aſtoniſhment in 

coming to the hall, to find neither ſer- 
vant, light nor fire? and the marble 
_ pavement covered with trunks, packing 
mats, ſtraw, ropes, and boxes? Terrified 
and aſtoniſhed, ſhe thought herſelf walk- 
ing in her ſleep. She could combine no 
ideas, either good or bad, to account for 


ſuch a ſcene, and ſhe looked al it bewil- 77 


dered and incredulous. 
Alfter a long heſitation, ſpent in won- 
der rather than thought, ſhe at length 
determined to enter the breakfaſt par- - 
lour, and ring the bell: when the diſ- 
tant ſound of a carriage, that was juſt 
entering the park, made her ſhut. 
herlelf into the room, haſtily, but 
ſilently. 

It advanced rapidly ; 3 the trabled 3 
it was ſurely, ſhe thought, her Mother. 
When it drove up to the Portico, and 
the heard the houſe- bell ring, ſhe in- 
ſtinctively barred her door; but finding 
no one approach to the call, while the 
bell was agent re-Tngs her ſtrong 
1 emotions 
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emotions of expectation were taking her 
again into the hall: but as her. hand was 
upon the lock of the door, a light glim- 
mered through the key hole. She heard 
ſome ſtep advancing, and precipitately 
drew back 

The hall-door was now opened, and a 
man enquired for a young lady juſt come 
from Alrcsford. . 
There's no young lady here at all * 
5 was the anſwer, in the voice of Jacob. 

Finding it only her own driver, ſhe 
ventured out; crying © O Jacob! where 
is my dear uncle?“ : 
Jacob was, at firſt, incapable of all 
anſwer, through ſurpriſe at her ſtrange 
appearance; but then ſaid, © O Miſs Ca- 
milla! you'll go nigh to break your good 
heart when you knows it all! But how, 
you've got into the houſe is what I can't 
_ gueſs; but I wiſh, for my poor maſter's 
fake, it had been before now!“ 
Horrour crept through every vein of 
Camilla, in the explanation ſhe awaited 
of this fearful myſtery. She motioned 
| to 
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to the driver to ſtay, returned back to 
the parlour, and beckoncd, for ſhe could 

not ſpeak, to Jacob to follow her. 
When he came, and, ſhutting the door,, 
vas beginning a diffuſe lamentation, cager- 
nels to avert lengthened ſuſpenſe recover- 
ed her voice, and ſhe paſſionately ex- 
claimed: © Jacob! in two words, where 
is my uncle ?—Is he well?” 
„Why, yes, Miss Camilla, conſider- 
ing—” he began; but Camilla, whoſe 
fears had been fatal, interrupted him with 
fervant thankſgiving, till the was called 
back from joy by the following words: 
He's gone away Mils Camilla gone 
| ded knows where | given up all his grand 
houſe-keeping, turned) off almoſt all his 
poor ſervants, left this fine place, to have 
it let to whoever will hire it, and is going 
to live, he ſays, in ſome poor little lodg- 
ing, till he can ſcrape together wherewithal 
to pay off every thing for your papa.“ 
A thunder-bolt that had inſtantly 
deſtroyed her, would gratefully have been 
received, in preference to this ſpeech, by 
CAR 
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Camilla, who, caſting up her hands ang 
eyes, exclaimed : & Then am I the moſt 
deteſtable, as well as the moſt wretched 
of human beings! My Father I have im- 
 prifoned! — my Uncle 1 have turned 


from his houſe and home! and for thee, I | 


O my Mother this is the reception 15 
have prepared!“ 

Jacob tried to conſole: her; but his 
account was only added torture. 

- The very inſtant he told her, that his 


maſter had received the news of the arreſt 


of Mr. Tyrold, he determined upon this 
violent plan; and though the ſo ſpeedy 
releaſe, through the generoſity of Mr. 
Weſtwyn, had exceedingly calmed his 
_ firſt emotions, he would not change his 
purpoſe, and proteſted he would never in- 
dulge himſelf in peace nor comfort more, 
till he had cleared off their joint debts; 


of which he attributed the whole fault 


to himſelf, from having lived up to the 
very verge of his yearly income, when he 
ought, he ſaid, conſidering there were ſo 
many young Proper to have always kept 
a few 
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a few odd ſums at hand for accidents. 
« We all did what we could,” continued 
Jacob, “to put him off from ſuch a 
thing, but all to no purpoſe; but if 
you'd been here, Miſs Camilla, you'd 
have done more with him than all of us 


put together: but he called Miſs Lavinia 
and all of us up to him, and ſaid to us, 1 


won't have nobody tell this to my poor 


little girl, meaning you, Mifs Camilla, 
till I've got ſomewhere ſettled and com- 


portable; becauſe of her kind heart, lays 
: he, ” ; 


Tenderneſs 0 martial, at ſo ſuffering 
an inſtant, almoſt killed Camilla. Q 
Jacob,” ſhe cried, © where is now my 


dear generous uncle? I will follow him 
in this chaiſe (ruſhing out as ſhe ſpoke) 
I will be his ſervant, his nurſe, and 


attend him from morning to night!“ 

She hurried into the carriage as ſhe 
ſpoke, and bade him give directions to the 
poſtillion. But when ſhe heard he was, 
at preſent, only at Etherington, whence 

1 he 
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he was ſeeking a new abode, her head 
drooped, ard the burſt into tears. 

Jacob remained, he faid, alone, to take 
care of all the things, and to ſhew the 


Place to {uch as might come. 


Miſs Margland had been at the hovkk 
about three hours ago; and had met Sir 
Hugh, who had come over, to give di- 


rections about what he would have packed 


up; and he had read a letter from Miss 
Indy that was, and had forgiven her ; but 
he was ſore vexed Miſs Margland had 
come without Miſs Camilla; only ſhe 
 faid Miſs Camilla was at Mrs. Bellamy's, 


and ſhe did not call, becauſe ſhe thought : 


it would be better to go back again, and 
ſee more about Miſs Indy, and ſo bring 
Miſs Camilla next time; fo ſhe wheedled 


his maſter to ſpare the chaiſe again, and 


let her go off directly to ſettle every 
thing to Miſs Indy's mind. 
Camilla now repented ſhe had not re- 
| ws to Mrs. Berlinton's, there, not- 
* ithſlanding all ee to have waited 


. her 
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her recall; ſince there her parents ſtill be- 


lieved her, and thence, under the protec- 
tion of Miſs Margland, would in all pro- 
bability ſummon her. To preſent herſelf, 
after this barbarous aggravation of the 
calamities ſhe had cauſed, undemanded 
and unforgiven at Etherington, ſhe 


thought impoſſible. She enquired if, 


by paſling the night at Cleves, ſhe might 


have any chance of ſeeing her uncle the 


next day. Jacob anſwered, no; but that 
Mr. Tyrold himſelf, with a gentleman 

from Wincheſter, who thought of hiring 

the houſe, were to be there early in the 


morning to take a fury rey of the pre- 


miles. 


A meeting, thus circumſtanced, with 
her Father, at a moment when he came 
upon ſo direful a buſineſs, as parting 
with a place of which ſhe had herſelf 


occaſioned the deſertion, ſeemed to her 


inſupportable: and ſhe reſolved to return 
immediately to Belfont, to ſee there if 
her anſwer from Lavinia contained any 


new directions ; and if not, to again go 
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to London, and await final commands; 
without liſtening ever more to any hopes, 
Projects, or judgments of her own. _ 
hBheeſeeching the worthy Jacob to pardon 
her non-payment, with every kind aſ- 
ſurance that her uncle ſhould know all 
bis goodneſs, ſhe told the poſtillion 9 
take her to Belfont. 
He could go no further, he ſaid, and 
that but a foot pace, than to Alresford. 
Jacob marvelled, but bleſſed her, and 


„ Camilla, ejaculating, ce Adie u, dear happy : 
COKE Cleves! ** Was driven out of the park. | 
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CHA P. VIII. 
A Laft Reſource. 
Po leave thus a ſpot where ſhe bad 


experienced ſuch felicity; to ſee it 
naked and forlorn, deſpoiled of its hoſ- 


| pitality, bereft of its maſter, 3 all "I 


faithful old ſervants unrewarded diſ- 
miſſed; in diſgrace to have re-entered 
its pales, and in terrour to quit them ;— 
to fly even the indulgent Father, whoſe 
tenderneſs had withſtood every evil with | 
which errour and imprudence could affail 
him, ſet her now all at war with herſelf, 
and gave her ſenſations almoſt madden- 
ing. She reviewed her own conduct 
without mercy; and though miſery after 
miſery had followed every failing, all her 
ſufferings appeared light to her repentant 
ſenſe of her criminality ; for as criminal 
alone, ſhe could conſider what had in- 
Rs TE flicted 
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flicted misfortunes upon perſons ſo ex- 
emplary. 
She arrived at Alresford FA late, with 
the return horſes, that ſhe was forced to 
order a room there for the night. 
Though too much occupied to weigh 
well her lonely and improper fituation, at 
an inn, and at ſuch hours, ſhe was too 
uneaſy to go to bed, and too miſerable 
for ſleep. She fat up, without attempt- 
ing to read, write, or employ herſelf, pa- 


troling her chamber in mournful rumi- mY 


nation. „ 
Nearly as ſoon as it was light, ſhe pro- 
ceeded, and arrived at the hank of Bel- 
lamy as the ſervants were n the 
window-ſhutters. 
Fearfully ſhe aſked who was at 
| home; ; and hearing only their miſtreſs, - 
ſent for Molly Mill, and enquired for 
the anſwer from Etherington; but the 
lad had not yet brought any. She begged 
her to run to the inn, to know what had 
detained him; and then, ordering the 
Chaiſe to wait, went to her Aller. 


Eugenia 
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Eugenia was gently rejoiced to ſee her, 
though evidently with encreaſed perſonal 

unhappineſs. Camilla would fain have 
| ſpared her the hiſtory of the deſertion of 
Cleves ; but it was an act that in its own 
nature muſt be public; and ſhe had no 
other way to account for her ſo n 


return. 


Eugenia heard it with the moſt pierc- 
ing affliction; and, in the fulneſs of her 
heart, from this new blow, acknowledged 


5 the rapacity of Bellamy, and the barba- 
rity with which he now ſcrupled not to 


avow the ſordid motives of his marriage; 
cruelly lamenting the extreme ſimplicity 
with which ſhe had been beguiled into a 
belief of the ſincerity and violence of 
his attachment.“ For myſelf, however,“ 
| ſhe continued, I now ceaſe to murmur. 
How can misfortune, perſonally, cut me 
deeper? But with pity, indeed, I think 
of a new victim!” 
She then put into her ſiſter's hand a 
written paper ſhe had picked up the 
preceding evening in her room, and which, 
"7 8 3 having 
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: having no i, and being inthe hand- 


writing of Mrs. Berlinton, ſhe had thought 
was a former note to herſelf, accidentally 


gropt: but the firſt line undeccived her. 


I yield, at length, O Bellamy, to 


Wo « the eloquence of your friendſhip ! on 
8 828 riday, at one o'clock, 1 will be there 


—as you appoint.” 


Camilla, almoſt petrified, read the 


fines, She knew better than her ſiſter 

the plan to which this was the conſent ; 

| which to have been given after her repre- 
ſentations and urgency, appeared ſo ut- 

terly unjuſtifiable, that, with equal grief 

and indignation, ſhe gave up this un- 


happy friend as wilfully loſt; and her 


whole heart recoiled from ever hed en- 
tering her doors. 


Retracing, nevertheleſs, her many 


amiable qualities, ſhe knew not how, 
without further effort, to leave her to 


her threatening fate; and determined, at 
all riſks, to put her into the hands of her 
brother, whoſe timely knowledge of her 


danger might reſcue her from public ex- 


polure. 
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poſure. She wrote therefore the follow- 
ing note: 5 


« To FarDbERIe MELMOXD, Eſq: 


„Watch and fave,—or you will loſe 
5 your liſter. | 


C. T. 


His addreſs, from frequently hearing 
it, was familiar to her; ſhe went herſelf 


into the hall, to give the billet to a foot- 


man for the poſt- office. She would not 
let her fiſter have any ſhare in the tranſ- 
action, leſt it ſhould afterwards, by any 
accident, be known; though, to give 
force to her warning, ſhe riſked without 
heſitation the initials of her own name. 

The repugnance, nevertheleſs, to going 
again to Mrs. Berlinton, pointed out no 
new refuge; and ſhe waited, with added 
impatience, for the anſwer from Ethering- 
ton, in hopes ſome poſitive direction i 
might relieve her cruel perplexity. 

The anſwer, however, came not, and 


T4 yet 
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yet greater grew her diſtreſs. Molly Mill 
brought word that when the meſſenger, 
who was a poſt-boy, returned, he was 
immediately employed to drive a chaiſe 
to London. The pcople at the inn 
heard him ſay ſomething of wanting 
to go to 'Squire Bellamy's with a letter; 
but he had not time. He was to come 
back however at night. 1 
To wait till he arrived ſeemed now to 
them both indiſpenſable; but while con- 
ſidering at what hour to order the chaiſe, 


15 they heard a horſeman gallop up to the 


houſe-door. © Is it poſſible it ſhould 
already be Mr. Bellamy? cried Evgents, 
changing colour. 
| His voice, loud and angry. veaſently 
confirmed the ſuggeſtion. Eugenia, 
trembling, ſaid ſhe would let him know 
whom he would find; and went into the 
next room, where, as he entered, he 
roughly exclaimed, © What have you 
done with what 1 dropt out of my 
pocket- box? 
« There, Sir,” the anſwered, in the 
dolle 
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tone of firmneſs given by the aſcendance 
of innocence over guilt, © There it is: 
but how you can reconcile to yourſelf 
the deluſions by which you muſt have 
obtained it I know not. I hope only, 
for her ſake, and for yours,. ſuch words 
will never more meet my eyes.“ 
He was beginning a violent anſwer 
in a raiſed voice, when Eugenia told him 
| her fiſter was in the next room. 
He then, in a lowered tone, ſaid, 
I warrant, you have ſhewn her my 
letter?“ | 
The veracious Eugenia. was incapable 
of ſaying no; and: Bellamy, unable to 
_ reſtrain his rage, though ſmothering 
his voice, through his ſhut teeth, ſaid, 
* I ſhall remember this, I promiſe you! 
However, if. ſhe dare ever ſpeak of id, 
you may tell her, from me, I ſhall lock 
you up upon bread and water for the 
reſt of your life, and lay it at her door. 
. have no great terms to keep with her 
now. What does ſhe ſay about Cleves ? 
„ andi 
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and that fool your uncle, who is giving 
up his houſe to pay your father's debts ? 


What has brought her back again?“ 
__ « Sheisreturning to Grofvenor-quare, a 


to Miſs Margland.” 


* Miſs Margland? There's no Miſs 
Margland in Groſvenor- ſquare; nor any 


© body elſe, that deſires her company I 
can tell her. However, go, and get 
her off, for 1 have other buſineſs for 


: you.” 


5 


Eugenia then, opening the door, 


found her ſiſter almoſt demoliſhed with 
terrour and diſmay. Silently, for ſome 
ſeconds, they funk on the breaſt of each 
other; horrour cloſing all Nd drying 
up even their tears. 

ou have no meſſage to give me!” 

Camilla at length whiſpered ; © 1 ws. 
perforce, heard * and I will go; 


though whither ” 
She ſtopt, with a look of diſtreſs ſo 
poignant, that Eugenia, burſting into 
tears, while tenderly ſhe clung around 
her, 
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, her, aid, My ſiſter! my Camilla! from 


me—from my houſe muſt you wander 
in ſearch of an aſylum!” _ 

Bellamy here called her back. C= 
milla entreated ſhe would inquire if he 
knew whither Miſs Margland was gone. 
He now came in himſelf, bowing civilly, 


Miſs Margland was with Mrs. Macder- 
fey, at Macderſey's own lodgings; but that 
neither of them would any more be in- 
vited to Groſvenor-ſquare, after ſuch ill- 
treatment of Mrs. Berlinton's brother. 
Can you, thought Camilla, talk of 
ill-treatment? while, turning to her ſiſter, 
ſhe ſaid, & Which way ſhall I now 
travel?“ 

Bellamy abruptly aked, if ſhe was 
88 to go before dinner; but not with 
an air of inviting any anſwer. 

None could ſhe make; ſhe looked 
down, to fave her eyes the ſight of an 
object they abhorred, embrated Eugenia, 
who ſeemed a picture of death; and after 
laying adieu, added, It I knew whither 

7 FFF 


was ſcarce more than a large cottage, 
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2 you thought I ſhould go—that ſhoutd 
be my guide?” 


Home, my deareſt liſter!” 
„Drive then,“ ſhe cried, hurrying to 


the chaiſe, © to Etherington.” 


Bellamy advancing, {aid, with a ſide, 1 


I ſee you are not much uſed to travel- 
ling, Miſs Camilla!” and gave the man 
2 direction to Bagſhot. 


She began,” now, tö feel may kindes 


what became of her; her ſituation ſeem- 


ed equally deſolate and diſgraceful, and 
in gloomy deſpondence, when ſhe turned 


from the high road, and opt at a ſmall 
inn, called the half-way-houſe, about 


nine miles from Etherington, ſhe reſolved 
to remain there till ſhe received her ex- 
pected anſwer; ardently hoping, if it 
were not yielding and favourable, the ſpot 


upon which ſhe ſhould read it, would be 


that upon which her exiſtence would 


cloſe. 


Alighting at the inn, which, from being 
upon a croſs road, had little cuſtom, and 


ſhe 
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the entered a ſmall parlour, diſcharged 
ber chaiſe, and ordered a man and horſe : 


to go immediately to Belfont. 
' Preſently two or three gentle tappings 


d t the door made her, though fearfully, 


fſay, Come in!” A little girl then, 


with inceſſant low courteſies, appeared, and 
looking ſmilingly in her face, ſaid, Pray, 


ma' am, a'n't you the Loy chat was 9 


good to us?“ 
« When? my dear? what do you - 
mean? 
6 Why, that wikd: to give us cakes 
and nice things, and gave em to Jen, and 


Bet, and Jack? and that would not 
Jet my dad be took up?” 


Camilla now recollected the eldeſt _ 


little Higden, the waſherwoman's niece, 


and kindly enquired after her father, her 


aunt, and family. 

O, they all does pure now. My 
dad's had no-more miſhaps, and he hopes, 
pleaſe God, to get on pretty well.“ | 
« Sweet hearing!“ cried: Camilla, © all 

my purpoſes have not, then, been fruf- 

trated! fe | 


With 
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With added ſatisfaction ſhe learnt alſo 
that the little girl had a good place, and 
a kind miſtreſs. She begged her to haſten : 

the Belfont meſſenger, giving her in 
: charge a ſhort note for Eugenia, with a 
requeſt for the Etherington letter. She 
had ſpent nothing in London, ſave in 


ſome ſmall remembrances to one or two _ 


of Mrs. Berlinton's ſervants; and though 
her chaiſe-hire had nowalmoſt emptied her 
purſe, ſhe thought every expence pre- 
ferable to either lengthening her ſuſpenſe, 
or her reſidence on the road. 5 
In anſwer to the demand of what ſhe 
would be pleaſed to have, ſhe then or- 
dered tea. She had taken no regular 
meal for two days; and for two nights. 


had not even been in bed. But the 


wiretchedneſs of her mind ſeemed to ren- 
der her invulnerable to fatigue. 

The ſhaken ſtate of her nerves 9 80 
all juſt conſideration of the impropriety 
of her preſent ſojourn. Her judgment 
had no chance, where it had her feelings 

to combat, and in the deſpondence of 
believing herſelf parentally rejected, ſhe 
was 


was indifferent to appearances, and de- 


fperate upon all other events: nor was 
the brought to any recollection, till ſhe 


was informed that the meſſenger, whom 


| ſhe had concluded was half way to Bel- 

font, could not ſet out till the next morn- 
ing: this ſmall and private inn not being 

able to furniſh : a man and horſe at ſhorter 


warning. 


To paſs a ſecond night at an inn, ſeem- 
ed, even in the calculations of her ]w 
haraſſed faculties, utterly improper; and 
thus, driven to extremity, ſhe forced 
herſelf to order a chaiſe for home; though _ 
with a repugnance to ſo compulſatory 


meeting, that made her wiſh to be car- 


lied in it a corpſe. 5 
The tardy prudence of the 3 
3 raſh, commonly arrives but to 


point repentance that it came not before. 


The only pair of horſes the little inn af- 


forded, were now out upon other duty, 
and would not return till the next day. 


Almoſt to herſelf incredible ſeemed 
now her ſituation. She was compelled 


to 
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to order a bed, and to go up ſtairs to a 
ſmall chamber: but ſhe could not even 
wiſh to take any reſt. J am an out- 
_ caſt,” ſhe cried, © to my family; my 
Mother would rather ns! ſee me; my Father 
forbears to demand me; and he—dearer 


to me than life!—by whom I was once 
_ choſen, has forgotten me How may I 


ſupport my heavy exiſtence? and when 
will it end?! 
8 Overpowered, neverthekes by fatigue; 15 
in the middle of the night, ſhe laid down 
in her cloaths: but her ſlumbers were 
ſo broken by viſions of reproach, convey- 
ed through hideous forms, and in me- 
naces the moſt terrific, that ſhe gladly 


got up; preferring certain affliction to 


wild and fantaſtic horrours. 
Nearly as ſoon as it was light, ſhe rang 
for little Peggy, whoſe Southampton 
anecdotes had ſecured her the utmoſt 
reſpect from the miſtreſs of the inn, and 
heard that the expreſs was ſet off. 


Dreadful and dreary, in flow and lin- 


gering wier paſſed the long interval 
1: OE 
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of his abſence, though his rapid manner 


of travelling made it ſhort for the ground 
he traverſed. She had now, however, 
bought ſufficient experience to beſpeak h 
a chaiſe againſt his return. The only 
employment in which ſhe could engage 


herſelf, was converſing with Peggy Hig- 


den, who, ſhe was glad to find, could not 5 
remember her name well enough to make 


it known, through her pronunciation. 


From the window, at length, ſhe per- 

_ ceived a man and horſe gallop up to the 
houſe. She darted forth,  exclaiming: 
« Have you brought me any anſwer?” 


: And ſeizing the letter he held out, ſaw 


the hand-writing of Lavinia, and ſhut 
| herſelf into her room. 
She opened it upon her knees, ex · 
pecting to find within ſome lines from 
her Mother; none, however, appeared, 
and fad and mortified, ſhe laid down 
the letter, and wept. © So utterly, then,” 
ſhe cried, © have I loſt her? Even with 
her pen will ſhe not ſpeak to me? How 
early 1 is my life too long!“ 


= * Taking 
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Taking up again, then, the letter, ſhe 


read what follows. 
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« Alas, my dear ſheer, why can I not 


anſwer you according to our mutual 
' wiſhes? My Father is at Wincheſter, with 
a a lawyer, upon the affairs of Indiana; and — 
my Mother is abroad with my uncle, 
upon buſineſs which he has aſked her 
to tranſact; but even were ſhe here 
could I, while the man waits, intercede? | 
have you forgotten your ever fearful 
Lavinia? All that ſhe dares, ſhall be 
done,—but that you may neither think 
ſhe has been hitherto neglectful, nor let 


your hopes expect too much ſpeed from 


her future efforts, I am painfully re- 


duced to own to you, what already has 


paſſed. But let it not depreſs you; you 
know when ſhe is hurt, it is not lightly; 
but you know, allo, where. ſhe loves, her 


diſpleaſure, once patled, is never allowed 


to riſe * 


C a 
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_ « Yeſterday I ſaw her looking at your 
picture; the moment ſeemed to be hap- 
' py, and I ventured to fay; * Ah, poor 
Camilla!“ but ſhe turned to me with 
quickneßs, and cried ; © Lament rather, 


Lavinia, your Father! Did he merit ſo 


little truſt from his child, that her af- 


fairs ſhould be withheld from him till! 


they caſt him---where I found him! - 
Dread, memorable 8 hen may I 


-.- forget it! 


Even aſter this, my dear - Camilla, 4 
hazarded another word, © ſhe will be 
miſerable, I ſaid, my dear Mother, till 
ſhe returns.” © She will return, ſhe an- 
ſwered, with Miſs Margland. This is no 
ſeaſon for any expence that may be avoid- 
ed; and Camilla, moſt of all, muſt now 
ſee the duties of ceconomy. Were her 
underſtanding leis good, I ſhould leſs 
heavily weigh her errours ; but ſhe ſets it 
apart, to abandon herſelf to her feelings. 
Alas! poor thing! they will now them- 
ſelves be her puniſhers! Let her not 
however deſpond; 3 tell her, when you 
write, 
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write, her angelic Father forgives her; 
and tell her ſhe has always had my 
Prayers, and will ever have my bleſſing; 
— though I am not eager, as yet, to 

add to her own reproaches, thoſe ſhe ay 

experience from my preſence. 

I knew not how to introduce this to 

my deareſt Camilla, but your meſſenger, 

and his haſte, now forces me to ſay all, and 
fay it quick. He brings, I find, the letter 
from Belfont, where already we had heard 
you were removed through Miſs Marg- 
land, much to the approbation of my 

Father and my Mother, who hope your 

ſojourn there is a ſolace to you both, 


Adieu, my deareſt ſiſter your meſſenger 


cannot wait. 
| an 8 LAVIxIA TrnoLD.” 
« She will not ſee me then!“ cried 

Camilla, ſlie cannot bear my ſight! 
O Death! let me not pray to thee alſo 
in vain 85 
Weak from e confuſed from 

want of ſleep, haraſſed with fatigue, and 


exhauſted by Perun, ſhe felt now 
ſo 


G 
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ſo ill, that ſhe ſolemnly believed her fatal 
wiſh quick approaching. 

The landlord of the inn entered to 


ſay that the chaiſe ſhe had ordered Was 


at the door; and put down upon the 


table the bill of what ſhe had to pay. 


Whither to turn, what courſe to take, 


| ſhe knew not; though to remain longer 
at an inn, while perſuaded life was on its 
wane, was dreadful; yet how preſent her- 
ſelf at home, after the letter ſhe had re- 
ceived? what ay lum was any where 5 


open to her? 
She begged the landived to wait, and 


| again read the letter of Lavinia, when, 
ſtartled by what was ſaid of abandoning 


herſelf to her feelings, ſhe ſaw that her 


immediate duty was to ſtate her ſituation 


to her parents. She deſired, therefore, 
the chaiſe might be put up, and wrote 


_ theſe lines: 


I could not, unhappily, ſtay at Eu- 
genia's; nor can I return to Mrs. Ber- 
linton; I am now at the half, way houſe 
where 1 ſhall wait for commands. My 


Lavinia 
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Lavinia will tell me what I may be or- 
dered to do. I am ill, —and earneſtly I 
pray with an illneſs from which I may 
riſe no more. When my Father—my 
Mother, hear this, they will perhaps ac- 
cord me to be bleſt again with their 
fight; the brevity of my career may, to 
their kindneſs, expiate its faults; they 
may pray for me where my own prayers 
may be. too unſanctified to be heard; 
they may forgive me---though my own 
= forgiveneſs never more will quiet this 
breaſt! Heaven bleſs and preſerve them; 
their unoffending * and my er er 
loved uncle! 5 
« CamILia TrroLD.” 


She then rang the bell, and defired 
this note might go by expreſs to Ether- | 
ington. 

But this, the waiter 4 was im- 


poſſible; the horſe on which the meſ- 


ſenger had ſet out to Belfont, though it 
had only carried him the firſt ſtage, and 


N brought him back the lat, had galloped 
9 f ſo 
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ſo hard, that his maſter would not ſend 
it out again the ſame day ; and they 

had but that one. 
She begged he would ſee inftantly for 
| ſome other conveyance. 

The man who was come duck bend 
Belfont, he anſwered, would be glad to 
be ciltharged, as he wanted ts go to : 
wr. 
She then took up the bill, and upon | 


' examining the ſum total, found, with _ 
the expreſs, the chaiſe in which ſhe came 


the laſt ſtage, that which ſhe ordered 
| to take her to Etherington, and the ex- 
| pence of her reſidence, it amounted to 


half a crown beyond what ſhe poſſeſſed. 


She had only, ſhe knew, to make her- 
lelf known as the niece of Sir Hugh 
Tyrold, to be trufted by all the environs 
but to expoſe herſelf in this helpleſs, and 
even pennyleſs ſtate, appeared to her to 
be a degradation to every part of her 
family. 
To encloſe the bill to Tikerington 
was to lecure its being paid; but the 
ſentence 
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ſentence, Camilla moſt of all muſt now 1 
the duties of economy, made her revolt 
from ſuch a ſtep. _ 
All ſhe till poſſeſſed of recuniary value 
ſhe had in her pocket: the ſeal of her 
Father, the ring of her Mother, the watch 
of her Uncle, and the locket of Edgar 
Mandlebert. With one of theſe ſhe now _ 
determined to part, in preference to any 
new expoſure at Etherington, or to in- 
curring the ſmalleſt debt. She defired 
to be left alone, and took them from her 
pocket, one by one, painfully ruminating 
upon which ſhe could bear to loſe. It 
may not, ſhe thought, be for long; ſor 
quick, I hope, my courſe will end! - yet 
even for an hour, — even tor the laſt. 
final moment—to give ur ſuch dear 
ſymbols of all that has made my hap- 
pineſs in life! Wu 
She looked at he kifſed and preſſed 
them to her heart; ſpoke to them as 
if living and underſtanding repreſenta- 
tives of their donors, and beſtowed ſo 
much time in lamenting careſſes and he- 
ſitation, 


| Gtation, that the waiter came again, while 
yet ſhe was undetermined. 
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She deſired to ſpeaks with the miſtteſs 
of the houſe. 


Inſtinctively ſhe now put away the 


gifts of her parents; but between her 
: uncle and Edgar ſhe. wavered. | She 
bluſhed, however, at her demur, and the 


modeſty of duty made her put up the 


watch. Taking, then, an agitating laſt 
view of a locket which circumſtances had 


rendered inappreciable to her, Ah! not 
in vain,” ſhe cried, © even now ſhall I loſe 


what once was a token ſo bewitching--- 
Dear precious locket! Edgar even yet 
would be happy you ſhould do me one laſt 
kind office! generouſly, benevolently, he 


would. rejoice you ſhould {pare me ſtill 


one laſt menacing ſname! 


When Mrs: Marl, the liodiady, 1 came 
in, deeply colouring, ſhe put it into her 


hand, turning her eyes another way, while 
ſhe ſaid; * Mrs. Marl, I have not quite 


money enough to pay the bill; but if you 
VOL. v. . * 5 will 
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will keep this locket for a ni you | 
will be ſure to be paid by and bye.“ 


Mrs. Marl looked at it with great ad- 


miration, and then, with yet greater won- 
der, at Camilla. Tis pretty, indeed, 


ma'am,” ſhe faid ; © 'twould be pity to 


fel it. However, Tl ſhew it my huſ- 


"le Marl ſhow came Aimſalf, with 


looks ſomewhat leſs ſatisfied, * Tis a fine 
bauble, ma' am, cried he, © but ] don't 
much underſtand thoſe things; and 


there's nobody here can tell me what it's 


b worth. I'd rather have my money, if 


you pleaſe.” : 
Weakened now in | body, as well a8 


foirits, ſhe burſt into tears. Alas! ſhe 


thought, how little do my friends con- 
jecture to what I am reduced] She offer- 


ed, however, the watch, and the counte- 

nance of Mr. Marl loſt its gloom. 
„This,“ faid he, © is ſomething like 

A gold watch one may be fure to get 


one's own for; but ſuch à thing as 
that 
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that may "ot fetch fix-pence, fine as it 
looks.” 
Mrs. Marl objected to keeping both; 
but her huſband faid he faw no harm 

init; and Camilla begged her note might 

be ſent without delay. 
A labourer, after ſome arch, was 
found, who undertook, for handſome 
Pay, to carry it on foot to the rectory. 
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CHAP. IX. 
A Spe&tacle. 


” u E meſſenger returned not till mid- | 
| night; what, then, was the conſter- 
nation of Camilla that he brought 
no anſwer ! She ſuſpected he had not 
found the houſe; ſhe doubted if the 
letter had been delivered ; but he af- 
firmed he had put it into the hands of 
a maid-ſervant, though, as it was late, 
he had come away directly, and not 
thought of waiting for any Wich 
It is not very early in life we learn 
how little is performed, for which no 
precaution is taken. Care is the off- 
ſpring of diſappointment; and ſorrow and 
repentance commonly hang upon its firſt 
leſſons. Unuſed to tranſact any ſort of 8 
| buſineſs for herſelf, ſhe had expected, in 

ſending a letter, an anſwer as a thing of 
courſe, and had now only herſelf to 
blame 
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blame for not having ordered him to 
ſtay. She conſoled herſelf, however, that 


ſhe was known to be but nine miles 
_ diſtant from the rectory, and that any 


commands could be convc;; 24 to her 


nearly 1 in an hour. 


What they might be, became now, Io 
therefore, her ſole anxiety. Would not 


ber Mother write? After an avowal ſuch as 


| ſhe had made of her deſolate, if not dying 


condition, would ſhe not pardon and em- 


| brace her? Was-it not even poſſible ſhe 


might come herſelf ? 


Ibis idea mingled emotions of a con- 
trariety ſcarcely ſupportable. O how,“ 


ſhe cried, “ ſhall J ſee her? Can joy 


blend with ſuch tcrrour ? Can I wiſh her 


approach, yet not dare to meet her eye? 


that eye which never yet has looked at 


me, but to beam with bright kindneſs !— 
though a kindneſs that, even from my 
childhood, feemed to ſay, Camilla, be 


blameleſs—or you break your Mother's 
heart! - - my poor unhappy Mother! 


the has always {ecmed to have a pre- 
3 ſentiment, 


een 
ſentiment, J was born to bring her to 
| forrow !”?. 

Expectation being now, for this night, 
wholly dead, the exceſs of her bodily fa- 
tiguc urged her to take ſome repole : 
but her ever eager imagination made 
her apprehenſive her friends might find 
her too well, and ſuſpect her repreſenta- 
tion was but to alarm them into return- 
ing kindneſs. A fourth night, therefore, 
_ paſſed without fleep, or the refreſhment 
of taking off her cloaths; and by the 
time the morning ſun ſhone in upon 


her apartment, ſhe was too ſeriouſly diſ- 


ordered to make her illneſs require the 
aid of fancy. She was full of fever, faint, 
pallid, weak, and ſhaken by nervous tre- 
mor. I think,” ſhe cried, © Tam 
now certainly going ; and never was death 
ſo welcomed by one ſo young. It will 
end in ſoft peace my brief, but ſtormy 
poaſſage, and I ſhall owe to its ſolemn call 
the ſacred bleſſing of my offerded Mo- 
ther!” 
| Tranquilliſed by this hope, and this 
idea, 
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idea, he now loſt all ſufferings but thoſe 
of diſeaſe : her mind grew calm, her ſpi- 
rits ſerene : all fears gave way to the 
_ certainty of ſoothing kindneſs, all grief 
was buried in the ſolemanty. of TIES 
diffolution. _ 
But this compoſure e not the 
firſt hours of the morning; as they vainly 
advanced, producing no loved preſence, 
no letter, no ſummons; ſolicitude re- 
vived, diſappointment ſunk her heart, 
and dread preyed again upon her nerves. 
She ſtarted at every ſound; every breath 
of wind ſeemed portentous ; ſhe liſtened 
upon the ſtairs; ſhe dragged her feeble. 
 lmbs to the parlour, to be nearer at 
hand; ſhe forced them back again to her 
bed-room, to ſtrain her aching eyes out 


of the window; but ſtill no voice de- 1 


manded her, and no perſon approached. = 
Peggy, who repeatedly came to tell 
her the hour, now aſſured her it was 
dinner time: unable to eat, ſhe was 
heedleſs of the hint this conveyed, and it 
obtained from her no orders, till Peggy 
N gave 
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gave her innocently to underſtand the 


expectations of her hoſt and hoſteſs; 
but when, at five o'clock, the table was 


ſerved, all force and courage forſook 


her. To be left thus to, herſelf, when 
huer ſituation was known; to be aban- 
doned at an inn where ſhe had confeſſed 
ſhe thought herſelf dying —* My Mo- 
ther, ſhe cried, cannot forgive me! my 
Father himſelf deſerts me |. O Edgar | 
vou did well to fly ſo unhallowed a con- 
nexion!' 
| She left her 1 for. 3 ad 
* up ſtairs, caſt herſelf upon the 
bed, with a deſperate: ſupplication ſhe 
might riſe from it no more. © The 
time,“ cried ſhe, © is paſt for conſolation, 
and dead for hope! my . parents' own 
prayers. have been averted, and their 
Prognoſtics fulfilled. May the dread for- 
feiture, ſaid my deareſt Father, not extend 
through my daughters! — Alas! Lionel 
himſelf has not brought upon him a diſ- 
grace ſuch as I have done May Heaven, 
laid my honoured Mother, [pare me evil 
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S 


mider your Hhape al. leaf l but under 


[ey 


vily! 


Diſſolving, then, in ſorrowing regret, 


recollections of maternal tenderneſs bath- 


ed her pillow with her tears, and reyverſ- 
ing all the inducements to her ſad reſig- 
nation, aboliſned every wiſh but to fall 


again at the parental feet. To ſee,” 


cried ſhe, * once more, the dear authors 
of my being ! to receive their forgive- 
neſs, their bleſſing - - to view again 


their honoured countenances to hear 
once more their loved ſpecch - - Alas! 
was it me that fled the voice of my Mo- 
ther? That voice which, till that 1no- 
ment, had been muſic to my mind! and 


never reached my car, but as the pre- 


curſor of all kindneis ! why did I not 


ſooner at once kneel at her feet, and 
ſeek my loſt path under my firſt and 


beſt guide? 
Shocked and contrite in e tardy view 
of the ſtep ſhe ought to have taken, ſhe 


now languiſned to petition for pardon 
5 _ even. 


that it has come to her the moſt hea 5 


| 
[| 
| 
| 
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even for an offence unknown ; and riſ- 
ing, took up a pen to relate the whole 


ttranſaction. But her head was confuſed, | 
and the attempt ſhewed her ſhe was 


more ill than ſhe had even herſelf ſuſ- 
pected. She thought all rapidly ad- 
vancing, and enthuſiaſtically rejoiced. 
Fet a ſecond time ſhe took the pen; 
but it had not touched the paper, when 
a buzzing, confuſed, ſtifled fort of noiſe 
from without drew ber to the Wine 
dow. 
She then . an wat crowd 
of people approaching e and froma 


5 diſtance, towards the inn. 


As they advanced, ſhe was ſtruck to 
hear no encreaſe of noiſe, ſave from the 
nearer trampling of feet. No voice was 
diſtinguiſhable; no one ſpoke louder 
than the reſt; they ſeemed even to tread 
the ground with caution. They con- 
ſiſted of labourers, workmen, beggars, 
women, and children, joined by ſome 
accidental paſſengers: yet the general 
* hum of many” was all that was heard 3 | 

1 they 
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they were filent though numerous, ſo- 
lemn though mixkt. 
As they came near, ſhe thought ſhe 
perceived ſomething in the midſt of , 
them like a bier, and caught a ghmpſe 
of a gentleman's habit. Startled, ſhe 
drew in; but ſoon, upon another view, 
diſcerned clearly a well - dreſſed man, 
ſtretched out his full length, and . 
rently dead. 
Recoiling, weddings be haſtily mut 
the window, Yet why,“ ſhe cried „the 
next moment, and whence this emo- 
tion? Is not death what I am meet · 
ing? — ſeeking ? — deſiring? — - what . 
court ? what 1 pray for?“ TS” 
She ſighed, walked ſeebly. up ink 
a the room, breathed hard and with 
effort, and then forced herſelf again to 
open the window, determined to con- 
template ſteadily the pete object 
al her fervent demand. E 
_ - Yet not without ſevere ſelf- ampylling 
the flung up again the ſaſh ; but when 
ſhe looked out, the erowd. alone remain- 
nn. 1224 
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Whether carried on, or Woti into 
the houſe, ſhe now wiſhed to know, 
with ſome particulars, of whom it might 
be, and what belonged to fo "ang and 


| horrible an appearance. 


She rang for little Peggy; ; but Nagy 
came not. be rang again, but no one an- 


ſwered the bell. She opened her door, 


meaning to deſcend to her little parlour 
for information; but the murmuring buzz 
ſhe had before heard upon the road, was 
now within the houſe, which ſeemed fill- 
ed with people, all buſy and occupied, 


yet ſpeaking low, and appearing to par- 5 


take of a general awe. 
she could not venture to encounter 90 
many ſpectators; ſhe ſhut her door, to 
wait quietly till this firſt commotion 
ſhould be paſſed. A 
This was not for more than an hour; ; 
: Wen obſerving, from her window, that 
the crowd was diſperſed, ſhe again liſten · 
ed at the door, and found that the ge- 
neral diſturbance was ſucceeded by 2 
_ Rillneſs the moſt profound. 
She then rang * and little Peggy 
appeared, 


up - 
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appeared, but n pale and much 


frightened. 


Camilla aſked what had been the 


matter. 


0 am,” the anſwered, crying, 
c here's been murder! A gentleman has 
been murdered — and nobody knows 5 


who he 1s, nor who has done it!? 
She then related that he had been 


found dead in a wood hard by, and one 


perſon calling another, and another, he 


had been brought to the inn to de | 


owned. 


* An: is he has now or wa an in- . 


voluntary ſhudder aſked Camilla. 


Yes, ſhe anſwered, but her- miſtres 4 


had ordered her not to own it, for fear of 


frightening the young lady ; and faid he 


would ſoon be carried away. 
The tale was ſhocking, and, hgh 


ſcarce conſcious why, Camilla — 1 


Peggy to ſtay with her. 


Ihe little girl was moſt willing; but 5 
| ſhe was preſently called down ſtairs; 


and Ry with ſtrong ſhame of name> 
nk -. = 
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leſs fears and weak horrour, ſtrove to 


meditate to ſome uſe upon this ſcene. 
But her mind was diſturbed, her com- 
poſure was gone; her thoughts were 


broken, abrupt, unfixed, and all upon |} 


which ſhe could dwell with any ſteadi- 


| neſs, was the deſire of one more appeal 


to her family, that yet they would con- 


ſent to ſee her, if they received it in 
time; or that they ſhould know in what 
frame of mind ſhe expired, ſhould it 


bring them too late. 


With infinite difficulty, ſhe 3 wrote 
the following lines; every bending down 
of her head making it ache _ to diſ- 5 

traction. 
Adieu, my deareſt W is again | 
it is denied me to ſee you! Adieu my 
darling ſiſters]! my tender uncle ! I aft 
not now your forgiveneſs; I know I ſhall 
Poſſeſs it fully my Father never withheld 
it, —and my Mother, if againſt berſelf 

alone I had ſinned, would have been 
equally lentent ; would have probed but 
to heal, have corrected but to pardon. 
+ O tendereſt 
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then, the early aſhes of your erring, but 
adoring daughter, who, from the mo- 


ment ſhe inflicted one wound upon your 
boſoms, has found exiſtence intolerable, 


and prays now but for her earthly re- 
0 
6 Carina Trzoy.” Ee 


This ſhe gave to Peggy, with a charge 
that, at any expence, it might be con. 


veyed to the rectory at Etherington 1 im- 
mediately. 


And ſhall I not, thought ſhe, when 
ſhe had reſted from this exertion, and 
may I not at ſuch a period, with inno- 


cence, with propriety, write one poor 


word to him who was fo near WY 


firſt to me in all things? 


She again took her pen, but had only : 


written ! O Edgar! in this laſt farewell 


« be all diſpleaſure forgotten from the 


« firſt to the final moment of my ſhort 


* life, dear and ſole poſſeſſor of my 
heart hen the ſhooting anguiſh of 
her 


: "a 
0 tendereſt of united partners bleſs, 


: 
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her head ſtopt her hand, and kafily 


writing the direction, leſt ſhe could write 


no more, ſhe, with difficulty added, 
© Not to be delivered till I am dead; and 
was forced to lie down, and ſhut all light 
from her ſtrained and aching eyes. 8 
Peggy preſently brought her word 


that all the horſes were out, and every | 


body was engaged, and that the note 
could hot poſſibly go till the next day. 
__ - Extremiely diſappointed, ſhe begged 
: 0 ſpeak with Mrs. Marl; who ſent her 


word ſhe was much engaged, but would 


wait upon her as ſoon as fhe was able. 

Vainly, however, ſhe expected her; Is: 
grew duſk; ſhe felt herſelf worſe every 
moment z fluſhed with fever, or ſhiver- 
ing with cold, and her head nearly ſplit 
aſunder with agony. She determined ta 
go once more down. ſtairs, and offer to 
| her hoſt himſelf any reward he could 
claim, ſo he would undertake the 1 imme- 
diate delivery of the letter. 5 
With n ſhe aroſe; with flow 


ſteps, 
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ſteps, and tottering, ſhe deſcended ; but 
as ſhe approached her little parlour, ſhe 
heard voices in it, and ſtopt. They. 


| ſpoke low, and ſhe could not diſtinguiſh 


them. he door of an adjoining room 
was open, and by its ſtillneſs empty; ſhe 
reſolved to ring there, to demand to ſpeak. 
with Mr. Marl. But as ſhe dragged her 
weak limbs into the apartment, ſhe faw,. 
ſtretched out upon a large table, the 
fame form, dreſs, and figure ſhe bad en oy 
upon the bier. 1 
Starting, almoſt fainting, but too each 
| awed: to call out, the held trembling by 
the door. 
be bodily feeblenels + hich 8 
ber immediate retreat, gave force to a 
| little mental reflexion: Do I ſhrink thus, 
thought ſhe, from what ſo earneſtly L 
have prayed to become - and ſo ſoon, 
J muſt repreſent - - - a picture of death? 
She now impelled herſelf towards the 
table. A cloth covered the face; ſhe 
| ſtood fill, heſitating if ſhe had power 
to remove it: but ſhe thought it a call 
ö 
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do ber own ſelf-examination; and though _ 


_ mentally recoiling, advanced. When 
| eloſe to the table, ſhe ſtood ſtill, violently 
trembling. Yet ſhe would not allow 


herſelf to retreat. She now put forth _ 


her hand; but it ſhook ſuſpended over 
the linen, without courage to draw it 

aſide. At length, however, with enthu- 

ſiaſtic ſelf-compulfion, flightly and fear- 


fully, ſhe lifted it up - - - but inftantly, 


and with inſtinctive horrour, ſnatched her 
hand _ and . it before her ſhut 
| She felt, now, ſhe had tried herſelf be- 


5 yond her courage, and, deeply moved, 


was fain to retreat; but in letting down 
her hand, to ſee her way, ſhe found ſhe. 
| had already removed the linen from a 
part of the face, and the view ſhe unin- 
tentionally caught almoſt petrified her. 
For ſome inſtants ſhe ſtood mo- 
tionleſs, from want of ſtrength to tir, 
but with cloſed eyes, that feared to con- 
firm their firſt ſurmiſe ; but when, turn- 
ing from the ghaſtly viſage, ſhe attempt- 
ed, 
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_ ed, without another glance, to glide away, 
i unavoidable view of the coat, which 
| ſuddenly ſhe recognized, put her con- 
jecture beyond all doubt, that ſhe now 

| Cas dead before her the huſband of her 

"Alter. 55 
Reſentment, in gentle min, however 
merited and provoked, ſurvives not the 
breath of the offender. With the cer- 
tainty no further evil can be praiſed, 
periſhes vengeance againſt the culprit, | 
though not hatred of the guilt : and 


though, with the firſt movement of 


ſiſterly feelings, ſhe would have faid, Is 
Eugenia then releaſed? the awe was too 


great, his own change was too ſolemn, 


He was now where no human eye could 


follow, no human e overtake 
. 
Again he erde to eſcape che 
dreadful ſcene, but her ſhaking limbs 
were refractory, and would not ſupport 
her. The mortal being requires uſe to be 
reconciled to its own viſible mortality; 
diſmal is its view; grim, repullive, ter- 
rific its aſpect. ; 


But 
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But no ſooner was her head turned 
from the dire object, than alarm for her 
ſiſter took poſſeſſion of her foul; and wich 
what recollection ſhe poffeſſed, ſhe de- 
termined to go to Belfont. 
An idea of any active ſervice invigo- a 
rates the body as well as the mind. She 
made another effort to depart, but a 
glance ſhe knew not how to avoid ſhew- 
ed her, upon the coat of the right arm 
and right fide of this ghaſtly figure, large 
; ſplaſhes of blood. 
With horrour thus accumulate,” ſhe 
now ſunk upon the floor, inwardly ex- 
_ claiming: He is murdered indeed ! - - - 
and where may be Eugenia 3 
A woman who had in charge to watch 
by the corpſe, but who had privately 
ſtolen out for ſome refreſhment, now re- 
turning, ſaw with affright the new perſon 
in the room, and ran to call Mrs. Marl ; 
who, alarmed alſo at the ſight of the young 
lady, and at her deplorable condition, af{- 
ſiſted the woman to remove her from the 
apartment, and convey her to the cham- 
ber, where ſhe was 5 laid down upon the 
bed, 
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# bed, though ſhe reſiſted being undes 


_ and was ſeized with an aguiſh ſhiver- 

ing fit, while her eyes ſeemed emitting LY 

ſparks of fire. 
« It is certainly now,” cried. ſhe, N 


1 over, and hence I move no more? 
The joy with which, a few minutes 


before, ſhe would have welcomed ſuch a 
belief, was now converted into an awe 


TT unſpeakable, undefinable. The wifh of 


death is commonly but diſguſt of life, 
and looks forward to nothing further 
than releaſe from worldly care:—but the 


ſomething yet beyond - - the ſomething 


unknown, untried, yet to come, the bourne 
_ whence no traveller returns to prepare ſuc- 
cceding paſſengers for what. they may 
expect, now abruptly preſented itſelf to 
her conſideration, - - - but came to ons, = 
not to ſoothe. 
All here, ſhe cried, I have wiſhed to 5 
leave - - - but - - have I fitted wy for | 
What I am to meet? 
Conſcience . now ſuddenly took the 
_ reins from the hands of 1 imagination, and 
_anmſt 


——— 
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"& miſt was cleared away that hitherto, 3 
| obſcuring every duty by deſpondence, 


had hidden from her own perceptions 


the faulty baſis of her defire, Conſcience 
tock the reins—and a miſt was cleared f 


away that had concealed from her view 5 J 


the cruelty of this egotiſm. _ on 7 
Thoſe friends, it cried, which thus 2 


impatiently thou ſeekeſt to quit, have 


they not loved, cheriſhed, reared thee : 
with the moſt exquiſite care and kind- || 
neſs? If they are offended, who has of-. 


fended them? If thou art now abandon- 


ed, may it not be from neceſſity, or from 

accident? When thou haſt inflicted upon 

them the ſevere pain of harbouring anger 
_ againſt what is ſo dear to them, wouldſt 


thou load them with regret that they 


_ manifeſted any ſenſibility of thy errours? 
 Haſt thou plunged thy houſe in cala- 
mity, and will no worthier with occur to 
_ thee, than to leave it to its ſorrows and 


diſtreſs, with the aggravating pangs of 


cauſing thy afflicting, however blama- 
ble {elt-deſertion ? of coming to thee - - - 


| 4 
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perhaps even now! - - with mild for- 


F giveneſs, | and finding thee A ſelf devote 4 : 


corpſe? —not fallen, indeed, by the pro- 


| fane hand of daring ſuicide, but equally 
ſelf-murdered through wilful ſelf- neglect. 
Had the voice been allowed ſound 
which ſpoke this dire admonition, it 
could ſcarcely with more horrour, or 
Feener repentance have ſtruck her. 
That poor man,” ſhe cried, © now deli- 
vering up his account, by whatever hand 
he periſhed, ſince leſs principled, leſs in- 
ſtructed than myſelf, may be criminal, 
| perhaps, with leſs guilt!” 


The thought now of her F ather,—the 


piety he had ſtrove to inculcate into her 
mind ; his reſignation to musfortune, and 


his truſt through every ſuffering, all came 
home to her heart, with religious vene- 
ration; and making prayer ſucceed. to 


remorſe, guided her to what ſhe knew 
would be his guidance if preſent, and 


ſhe defired to hear the ſervice for the 


MK. 


Peggy could not meds. Mrs. Mal 
was 
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was too much engaped ; the whole boulk 
had ample employment, | __ requeſt 
Was unattainable. | 
She then begged they” would procure. 
her a prayer-book, that ſhe might try to 
read herſelf ; but her eyes, heavy, aching, 


and dim, glared upon the paper, with- ö 
out giſtinguiſhing the print from the 


margin. 
. worſe * Bio cond; faintly, 
3 my wiſh comes faſt upon me! Ah! 


not for my puniſhment let it finally 
arrive!“ Fi 5 


With terror, however, even more than! 


with malady, ſhe now trembled. The | 


horrible fight ſhe had witneſſed, brought 

death before her in a new view. She 

feared ſhe had been preſumptuous; ſhe felt 
that her preparations had all been world- 
ly, her impatience wholly ſelfiſn. She 
called back her wiſh, with penitence and 
affright: her agitation became torture, 


her regret was aggravated to . 


05 


her a to 2 — 
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Wos che firſt violence of this pa- 
. roxyſm of ſorrow abated, Camilla 
again ſtrove to pray, and found that no- 
thing ſo much ſtilled her. Vet, her faculties 
confuſed, hurried, and in anguiſh, per- 
mit ted little more than incoherent ejacu- 
lations. Again ſhe ſighed for her Father; 
again the ſpirit of his inſtructions re- 
curred, and ſhe enquired who was the 
clergyman of the pariſh, and if he would 


be humane enough to come and pray 


by one who had no claim upon him as & . 
N pariſhioner. 


Peggy faid he was a very good mY . 
man, and never refuſed even the pooreſt 


perſon, that begged his attendance. 
O go to him, then,” cried ſhe, © di- 


rectly! Tell him a ſick and helpleſs 
ſtranger implores that he will read to her 
the prayers for the dying! Should 5 
vor. v. * yet 
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yet live 55 will compoſe and make 
me better;—if not they will * me 
courage for my quick exit.“ 


Peggy went forth, and ſhe laid her 


| beating head upon the pillow, and en- 


deavoured to quiet her nerves for the 


facred ceremony ſhe demande. 
It was dark, and ſhe was alone; the 
corpſe ſhe had juſt quitted ſeemed ſtill 


| bleeding in full view. She cloſed her | 


eyes, but ſtill ſaw it; ſhe opened them, 


but it was always there. She felt nearly 


ſtiff with horrour, .chilled, frozen, with | 


. ſpeechleſs apprehenſion. 1 
A ſlumber, feveriſh nearly to delirium, |} 


at length ſurpriſed her harafſed faculties; 


but not to afford them reſt. Death, in! 


a viſible figure, ghaſtly, pallid, ſevere, ap- 
| Peared before her, and with its hand, ſharp 
and forked, ſtruck abruptly upon her 
breaſt. She ſcreamed but it was heavy 


as cold, and ſhe could not remove it. Se 


trembled ; ſhe ſhrunk from its touch ; 
but it had iced her heart-ſtrings. Every 


vein was congealed; every ſtiffened limb 
ſtretched 


. 
ö 
| 


Aretched to its full length, was hard as 
marble: and when again ſhe made a fee- 
ble effort to rid her oppreſſed lungs of 


the dire weight that had fallen upon them, 
a voice hollew, deep, and diſtant, dread- 


fully pierced her ear, calling out: Thou 
„ haſt but thy own wiſh ! Rejoice, thou 
« murmurer, for thou dieſt!“ Clearer, 
chriller, another voice quick vibrated in 
the air: © Whither goeſt thou,” it cried, 
and whence comeſt thou?“ 


A voice from within, over \ which ſhe i 


thought ſhe had no controul, though it 
ſeemed iſſuing from her vitals, low, hoarſe, 
and tremulous, anſwered, © 'Whither I 
go, let me reſt | Whence I come from 
let me not look back! Thoſe who gave 


me birth, I have deſerted ; my life, my 
„vital powers I have rejected.“ Quick 
then another voice aſſailed her, ſo near, 


ſo loud, fo terrible - -ſhe ſhricked at its 


horrible found. © Prematurely,” it cried, 


© thou art come, uncalled, unbidden ; 


thy taſk unfulfilled, thy peace unearned. 
« F ollow, tollow me! the Records of 
1 2 Eternity 
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Eternity are opened. Come! write with 
thy own hand thy claims, thy merits to 
„ mercy!” A repelling ſelf. accuſation in- 
ſtantaneouſly overwhelmed her. O, no 
no! no!” ſhe exclaimed, © let me not 


„ ſign my own miſerable inſufficiency !” | 
In vain was her appeal. A force unſeen, _ 


yet irreſiſtible, impelled her forward. She 
ſaw the immenſe volumes of Eternity, and 
her own hand involuntarily graſped a pen 
of iron, and with a velocity uncontroul- 
able wrote theſe words: © Without re- 


s ſignation, I have prayed for death: from 
«6 impatience of diſpleaſure, I have defired 


„ annihilation : to dry my own eyes, 1 
0 have leſt - -- Pitlleſs, {clfiſh, unnatural ! 
* --- a Father the moſt indulgent, a 
Mother almoſt idolizing, to weep out 


ce their's !” Her head would have ſunk. 5 


upon. the guilty characters; but her eye- 
lids refuſed to cloſe, and kept them glar- 
ing before her. They became, then, 
illuminated with burning ſulphur. She 
looked another way; but they partook 
of the ſame motion ; ſhe caſt her eyes 
upwards, 


%%% 


125 upwards, but ſheſaw the characters {till ; 
he turned from fide to fide ; but they 


were always her object. Loud again 
ſounded the ſame direful voice : © Theſe 
are thy deſerts; write now thy claims: 
—and next,—and quick, turn over the 
immortal leaves, and read thy doom.“ -- - 
Oh, no!” ſhe cried, © Oh, no!”---<O, 
let me yet return O, Earth, with all 
8 thy ſorro: VS, take, take me once again, 
« that better I may learn to work my way 
to that laſt harbour, which, rejecting the 
criminal repiner, opens its ſoft boſom to 
the firm, though ſupplicating ſufferer !'? | 
In vain again ſhe called ; — pleaded, 
knelt, wept in vain. The time, ſhe 
found, was paſt ; ſhe had flighted it 
while in her power; it would return to 
her no more; and a thouſand voices at 
once, with awful vibration, anſwered 
aloud to every prayer, Death was thy 
« own deſire!” Again, unlicenſed by her 
will, her hand ſeized the iron inſtru- 
ment. The book was open that de- 
manded her claims. She wrote with 


J 
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difficulty - - - but ſaw that her pen made 


no mark! She looked upon. the page, 


when ſhe thought ſhe had finiſhed, - - - 
but the paper was blank ! - - -Voices then, 
by hundreds, by thouſands, by millions, 
from fide to fide, above, below, around, 


called out, echoed and re-echoed, © Turn 
cover, turn over -- and read thy eternal 


doom!” In the ſame inftant, the leaf, 
untouched, burſt open - - and - - - ſhe 
awoke. But in a trepidation ſo violent, 
the bed ſhook under her, the cold ſweat, 
in large drops, fell from her forehead, and 
her heart ſtill ſeemed labouring under the 
. adamantine preſſure of the inflexibly cold 
graſp of death. So exalted was her ima- 
gination, ſo confuſed were all her think- 
ing faculties, that ſhe ſtared with wild 
doubt whether then, or whether now, 
what ſhe experienced were a dream. 
In this ſuſpenſive ſtate, fearing to call, 
to move, 'or almoſt to breathe, ſhe re- 
mained, in perfect ſtillneſs, and in the 


dark, till little Peggy N a into 


the chamber. 
5 
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[Certain then of her ſituation, 6 This | 
| has been,” ſhe cried, © only a viſion— 
but my conſcience has abetted it, and 
I cannot ſhake it off,” : 
When ſhe became calmer, and far- = 
ther recolle&ed herſelf, ſhe anxiouſly 

enquired if the e would not 

E 
Peggy, beſitatiriply, Ab he 
had not been ſent for; her miſtreſs had 


5 imagined the requeſt proceeded from 4 — 
diſturbance of mind, owing to the ſight 


of the corpſe, and ſaid ſhe was ſure, af- 
ter a little ſleep, it would be forgotten. 


« Alas !” ſaid Camilla, diſappointed, 1 


« jt is more neceſſary than ever! my 
ſenſes are wandering ; I ſeem hovering 
between life and death — Ah! let not 
my own fearful fancies abſorb this hour 
of change, which religious rites ſhould | 

conſecrate! 


She then told Peggy to 8 for tir 
to her miſtreſs, and aſſure her that no- 
thing elſe, after the dreadful ſhock ſhe 
N received, could ſtill her mind. LED 

„ „ MB, 


* 
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Mrs. Marl, not long after came into 


the room herlelf; and enquiring how ſhe 


did, faid, if ſhe was really bent upon ſuch 


_ ..a melancholy thing, the clergyman had 


luckily juft called, and would read the 
ſervice to her directly, if it would give 
her any comfort. ä 
0, great and infinite comfort! ” 
the cried, and begp ved he might come 
immediately, and read to her the prayer 
7 thoſe of whom there is but ſmall hope 
bf recod C. She would have riſen, that 


the might kneel ; but her limbs would 


not ſecond her deſire, and ſhe was ob- 5 


liged to lie ſtill upon the outſide of the 
bed. Peggy drew the curtains, to ſhade. 
her eyes, as a candle was brought into 
the room; but when ſhe heard Mrs. 
Marl ſay: Come in, Sir,” —and 


here's the prayer-book ; ;” overpowered 


with tender recollection of her F ather, to 


' whom ſuch offices were frequent, ſhe 


burſt into an agony of tears, and hid her 

face upon the pillow, 

She ſoon, however, recov ered, and the 
ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity of the preparation overawed 
her ſorrow. Mrs. Marl placed the light _ 
as far as poſſible from the bed, and when 
Camilla waved her hand in token of 
being ready, ſaid, © Now,” Sir, if vo ; 


F : pleaſe.” 


He complied, though not amediately; 4 

but no ſooner had he begun, no ſooner, 
devoutly, yet tremblingly, pronounced, 
O Father of Mercies ! than a faint ſcream - 


2 iſſued from the bed. 
He ſtopt; but ſhe did not ſpeak; ad he 


after a ſhort pauſe, he reſumed : but not 
a ſecond ſentence was pronounced, when 
ſhe feebly ejaculated, © Ah heaven!“ 
and the book fell from his hands. 
| She ſtrove to raiſe her head; but 
could not; ſhe opened, however, the 
ſide curtain, to look out; he advanced, 
at the ſame moment, to the foot of the 


bed fixed his eyes upon her face, and 


in a voice that ſeemed to come from his 
ſoul, exclaimed, Camilla! 


With a mental emotion. that, for an 


inſtant, reſtored her ſtrength, ſhe drew 
again the curtain, covered up her face, 


= 3 e 
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and ſobbed even audibly, while the words, 
„O Edgar!“ vainly ſought vent. 

He attempted not to uncloſe the cur- 


tain ſhe had drawn, but with a deep 


groan, dropping upon his knees on the 
outſide, cried, © Great God!“ but check- 
ing himſelf, haſtily aroſe, and motioning 


to Mrs. Marl and to Peggy, to move out 


of hearing, ſaid, through the curtain; 


0 Camilla! what dire calamity has 
brought this about? — ſpeak, I implore 


_ —whyare you here NT alone? ſpeak ! 
peak! 
Hie heard ths: was weeping, but re- 
being no anſwer, and with energy next 
to torture exclaimed ; © Refuſe not to 
truſt me |—recolle& our long friendſhip 
forgive forget its alienation! — By all 
you have ever valued—by all your wonted 
generoſity—I call appeal Camilla! 
Camilla! your ſilence rends my ſoul!“ 
Camilla had no utterance, yet could 
not reſiſt this urgency, and gently through 


| the opening of the curtaun, put forth her 


| feeble hand. 


He ſeemed affected to agony he "TTY ; 
NE it 
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it between each of his own, and while 
ſoftly he uttered, O ever—unchange- 
ably generous Camilla !” ſhe felt it moiſt⸗ 
ened with his tears. | 

Too weak for the new ſenſation this i 


excited, ſhe drew it away, and the violence 


of her emotion menacing an hyſteric fit, 

Mrs. Marl came back to her, and wring-- 
ung his hands as he looked around the 

toom, he tore himſelf away. 


1 
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CHAP. Xl. 


M eans to fill 4 gitation 


ECLINING all 34 Camilla continued 

in the ſame poſition, wrapt up, co- 

veting the dark, and ſtifling ſighs that 

were riſing into ſobs, till ſhe heard a 
3 tap at her door. 
| She ſtarted, but ſtill hid herſelf: Mrs. 


Marl was already gone; Peggy anſwered 1 


the ſummons, and returned to the bed- 
| fide, with a note in her hand, begging 
Camilla to take it, as it came from the 


gentleman who was to have read the 


Prayers. 
BO then gone?“ cried ſhe, in a 
voice announcing deep diſappointment. 
_ © Yes, he went * my dear 
- SAY 

She threw the covering from her face, 
and with uplifted hands, exclaimed; O 
Edgar! could you fee me thus and 


5 leave me?“ — Let eagerly ſeizing tge 


letter, 
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letter, called for a candle, and ſtrore to 


read it. But the charncterm famed ioutile 


to her weak and dazzled eyes, and the 
was forced to relinquiſh. the attempt. 
She preſſed it to her boſom, and again 


covered herſelf up. 


Something, nevertheleſs, like mel 


dk once more, to her own unſpeak- 


able amazement, began fluttering at her 


breaft. © She had: fn e ß 


her heart—dearer to her far than the 


= life ſhe thought herſelf refigning ; ſeen 
him penetrated to anguiſh by her ſitu- 


ation, awakened to the tendereſt recol- 
lections, and upon her hand had dropt a 


teſtimony of his ſenſibility, that, dead 


as ſhe had thought herſelf to the world, 
its views, its hopes, its cares, paſſed ſtraight 
to her heart that wonderful repoſitory 
of ſucceſſive emotions, whence the ex- 


pulſion of one ſpecies of intereſt but 


makes way for the entrance of another; 
and which vainly, while yet in mortal life, 
builds, even from hour to hour, upon any 
chaſm of mortal ſolicitude. "4 iS Hng 
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While wrapt up in this reverie, poig- 


nantly agitating, yet undefinably ſooth- 


ing, upon the return of Edgar to Eng- 
land, and his aſtoniſhing appearance in 
her room, her attention was again arouſed: 
by another gentle tap at. the door.. | 
Peggy opened it, and left the room; 
but ſoon came back, to beg an anſwer 


to the note, for which the e ; 


was waiting upon the ſtairs. 
„Waiting?“ ſhe repeated, in extreme 

trepidation, © is he not then gone? 

No ma'am, only out of the room; 


he can't go ney without the i", 669 


1 
5 . * plenſure was now ſo 
new to. Camilla, as almoſt to be too 
potent either for her ſtrength or her in- 
tellects. She doubted all around her, 


doubted what ſhe heard, doubted even 4 
ber exiſtence. Edgar, could it be Edgar 


who was waiting for an anſwer ? - - who 
was under the ſame roof—who had been 
in the ſame room—who. was now ſepa- 
55 rated from her but by a thin wainſcot?— 

| | | cc «0 no, 
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& O no, no, no!“ ſhe cried, © my ſenſes 
all delude me! one viſion after another 
beguiles my deranged imagination !” Yet 
ſhe called Peggy to her again, again aſked 


her if it were indeed true; and, bidding 


her once more bring the candle, the new 
ſpirit with which ſhe was invigorated, 
enabled her to perſevere in her efforts, 
till ſhe made out the following lines; 
which were ſealed, but not directed. 


* The non, the tümult os my Gul. 
& attempt not to paint. Forgive, O Ca- 
milla! an intruſion which circumſtances 

made reſiſtleſs. Deign to bury in kind 
oblivion all remembrance but of our early 


friendſhip—our intuitive attachment, our 


confidence, eſteem, and happy juvenile 
intercourſe; and under ſuch auſpices— 
animated as they are innocent —permit 
me to haſten Mrs. Tyrold to this ſpot, 
or truſt me I conjure—with the myſ- 
tery of this dreadful deſolation O Ca- 
milla! by all the ſcenes that have paſſed 
between us by the impreſſion / indelible. 
they have engraved upon my heart, wound 

4 . [In not 
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not the moſt faithful of your friends by 
Eg his ſervices ! | 


| F. M.“ 5 


D.iſſolved in tears of tenderneſs, reliev- 
ing, nay delightful, ſne immediately ſent 
him word that ſhe accepted his kind 
office, and ſhould feel eternal gratitude 
if he would acquaint her friends with 
her ſituation. e 
Peggy ſoon informed her the gentle- 


man was gone; and ſhe then inquired 


why he had been brought to her * 
clergyman. 3 
The little Girl gave the account with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity. Her miſtreſs, ſhe 
ſaid, knew the gentleman very well, 
who was Squire Mandlebert, and lived 
at a great houſe not many miles off; and 
had juſt alighted to bait his horſes, as 
ſhe went to aſk about ſending for the 
clergyman. He inquired who was ill; 
and her Miſtreſs ſaid it was a Lady who 
had gone out of her mind, by ſeeing a 
dead body, and raved of nothing but 
having 
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having prayers read to her; which her 
huſband would do, when his houſe was 


clear, if the humour laſted: for they 
had nobody to ſend three miles off; and 


by drawing the curtains, ſhe would not: 

know if it was a clergyman or not. The 
young Squire then aſked if ſhe was a 
ledger or a traveller, and her miſtreſss 


anſwered: « She's a traveller, Sir; and if it 
had not been for Peggy's Knowing her, 
Ve ſhould have been afraid who ſhe 


might be; for ſhe ſtays here, and never 
pays us; only ſhe has given us a watch 


and a locket for pledges.” Then he aſked 


on ſome more. queſtions, continued 


Peggy, and preſently defired to ſee the 
locket; and when he had looked at it, 


"he turned as white as a ſheet, and ſaid 


he muſt ſee the lady. Her miſtreſs ſaid 
ſhe was laid down upon the bed, and ſhe 
could not ſend in a gentleman; unleſs it 

was her huſband, juſt to quiet her poor. 
head by reading her a prayer or too. So 
then the Squire ſaid he'd take the 
= prayer book and read to her himſelf, if 
5 ſhe'd 
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ſhe'd ſpare time to go in the room firſt, 
and ſhut up the curtains. So her miſtreſs 
ſaid no, at firſt; but Peggy ſaid the poor 
lady fretted on fo badly, that Pe 
up they came together. 5 
Ah! dear darling locket ! internally 


cried Camilla, how from the firſt have I -F 


toved—how to the laft will I prize it! 
Ah dear darling locket ! how for ever 
 —while I live—will TA wear it in wy 
boſom! fr 
Wh .- calm now took plats of her agonies ; 
that made her ſeem in a renovated exiſt- 
ence, till ſleep, by gentle approaches, 
ftole upon her again: not to bring to her 
the dread viſion which accompanied its 
firſt return; nor yet to allow her tranquil | 
repoſe. A ſofter form appeared before 
her; more afflfictive, though not ſo hor- 
rible; it was the form of her Mother; all 
diſpleaſure removed from her penetrating 
_ countenance; no longer in her dying child 
viewing the child that had offended her; 
yet while forgiving and embracungs ſeeing 
her a ak in "her arms. 
She 
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She awaked, affriglited, —ſhe ſtarted, | 


= the fat upright ; ſhe called aloud upon 
her mother, and wildly looking round, 
thought ſhe ſaw her at the Joo: of the 85 
bed. 


She croſſed ber eyes with her ane 5 


* to endeavour to clear her ſight: but the 
object only ſeemed more diſtinct. Se 


bent forward, ſecking conviction, yet in- 
credulous, though till meeting the ſame 
form. 


Sighing, at laſt, from fruitleſs ue "i 


« 'Tis wonderous odd,“ ſhe cried, © but i 


I now never know when I wake or when 
.-I fleepP”. 
The form glided away; but with mo- 
tion ſo palpable, ſhe could no longer 
believe herſelf played upon by imagina- 
tion. Awe-impreſt, and wonder-ſtruck, 
ſhe ſoftly opened her fide curtain to look | 
after it. It had ſtopt by a high cheſt of 
drawers, againſt which, leaning its head 
upon its arm, it ſtood ere&, but ſeemed 
weeping, She could not diſcern the 
RTE oA . face; 
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face; but the whole figure had the lame . 
lacred reſemblance. | 

The pulſes of her head 5 now with | 
ſo much violence, ſhe was forced to 
hold her temples. Doubt, dread, and 
hope ſeized every faculty at once; till, 


at length, the upraiſed arm of the ſorm 


before her dropt, and ſhe diſtincth ſaw 
the profile: © It is herſelf! it is my 
Mother!” ſhe ſcreamed, rather than pro- 
- nounced, and threw herſelf from the bed 
to the floor. 8 
« Yes! it is your Mother!“ was re- 
: peated, in a tone ſolemn and penetrating; 
to what a ſcene, O Camilla, returned! 
her houſe abandoned --- her ſon in exile 
--- her Eugenia loſt --- her huſband, the 
Prop of all! -- where ſhe dare not name! 
--- and thou, the child of her boſom ! --- 
the conſtant terrour, yet conſtant darl- 
ing of her foul --- where, and how, does 
| ſhe ſee, does ſhe meet thee, again—O 
Camilla!“ 
Then tenderly, though with anguiſh, 
bending 
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bending over her, ſhe would have raiſed, 


and helped her to return to the bed: but 
Camilla would not be aided ; ſhe would 
not lift up her eyes; her face fought the 
ground, where leaning it upon her hands, 
without deſiring to ſpeak, without wiſh- 
ing to ſtir, torn by ſelf-reproaches that 
made her deem herſelf unworthy to live, 
ſhe remained ſpeechleſs, immoveabſe. 
oy Repreſs, repreſs,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, 5 
gently, yet firmly, © theſe ftrong feel- 
| ings, uſeleſsly torturing to us both. 
Raiſe your head, my poor girl <--rate --- 


and repoſe it 8 0 the breaſt of your . 


| Mother,” 
« Of my Mother?” repeated Camille, | 


in a voice hardly audible; © have I a 5 


Mother who again will own the blaſt of 
her hopes and happineſs ?—the diſgrace, 
the ſhame of the beſt and moſt W N 
of Fathers 
Let us pray,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, with 
a ſigh, © that theſe evils may paſs away, 
and by ſalutary exertions, not deſporating 
agg earn back our fugitive peace.“ 


Again 
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Again ſhe then would have raiſed 
lor; but Camilla ſunk from all aſſiſt. 
ance: © No,” ſhe cried, © I am un- 
worthy your lenity—I am unable even 
to bear it, ----" 


Camilla,“ aid Mrs. Tyrold, ſteadily, ; 


. it is time to conquer this impetuous 


ſenſibility, which already, in its effects, 
has nearly broken all our hearts. With 


what horrour have we miſſed— with what 


agony ſought you! Now then, that at 
length, we find you, excite not new 
terrour, by conſigning yourſelf to willing 
_ deſpair.” 
Struck with extreme amd of com- 
mitting yet further wrong, ſhe lifted up 


her head, with intention to have A 


but the weak ſtate of her body, forgotten 
by herſelf, and by Mrs. Tyrold unſuſ- 
pected, took its turn for demanding at- 
tention. 5 
Alas! my poor Child,” cried the, 
Wh what horrible havock has this ſhort 
abſence produced! O Camilla! --- with a 
outs of feeling like yours,—ſtrong, tender, 
generous, 
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zenerous, and but too much alive, how 
s it you can thus have forgotten the firſt | 


ties of your duty, and your heart, and 


have been wrought upon by your own , 


ſorrows to forget the ſorrows you inflict? 
Why have you thus fled us? thus aban- 


doned yourſelf to deſtruction? Was our 


anger to be ſet in competition with our 


S miſery? Was the fear of diſpleaſure, 
from parents who ſo tenderly love you, 
to be indulged at the riſk of never end- 


ing regret to the moſt lenient of Fathers? 


BH and nearly the loſs of ſenſes to a Mother 


who, from your birth, has idolized For 


in her inmoſt ſoul? ?“? 


Bending then over her, the folded her 


in her arms; where Camilla, overpowered 
with the ſtruggles of joy and een 


ſunk nearly lifeleſs. 
Mrs. Tyrold, ſeeing now her bodily 


 feebleneſs, put her to bed, with words 
of ſoothing tenderneſs, no longer blended 
with retroſpective inveſtigation; conjur- 
ing her to be calm, to remember whoſe 


peace and happineſs were encircled in 
e 8 
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her life and health, and to remit to her 
fuller ſtrength all further FIG diſ. 
courſe...” 
e my Mother l cried Emil 
« tell me firſt — if the time may ever 
come when with truth you” can | "Tor: 
give a ab 4 
Alas, my darling Child! W tie 
the generous Mother, © T have myſelt 
no to pardon that 1 forgave thee not AF 
at firſt!” e eos: 


Camilla ſeemed tianſpertel to another 1 


region; with difficulty Mrs. Tyrold could 


hold her in her bed, though hovering | 
cover her pillow with inceſſant careſſes: 


but to raiſe her eye only to meet that of 


her Mother — not as her fertile terrour had 
Propheſied, darting unrelenting ire, but 


ſoftly ſolicitous, and exquiſitely kind; to 
fee] one loved hand anxiouſly upon her 
forehead, and to glue her own lips upon 
the other; to find fears that had made 
exiſtence inſupportable, transformed into 
ſecurity that rendered it delicious; 
with a floating, uncertain, yet irrepreſ- 


fible hope, that to Edgar ſhe owed this 


reſtoration, 


. 
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reſtoration, cauſed a revulſion in all her 
feelings, that ſoon operated upon her 
frame—not, indeed, with - tranquillity, 
but with rapture approaching to deli- 
rium: hen ſuddenly, a heavy, lumber- 
ing noiſe, appalled her. Ah, my 
Mother!” ſhe faintly cried, © our belov- 
ed Eugenia! - - that noiſe - - - where— 


5 and how—is Eugenia?—The wretched 1 


ps? 


Mr. Bellamy is no more! 


Mrs. Tyrold anſwered, ſhe | was ach 


quainted with the whole dreadful buſi- 
neſs, and would relate it in a ſeaſon of 
more ſerenity; but meanwhile, as re- 


poſe, ſhe well knew, never aſſociated with _ 


ſuſpence, ſhe ſatisfied immediate anxiety, 
by aſſurances that Eugenia was ny _ 

at Etherington. 95 
This was a joy ſcarce 15 jor to that 

which ſo recently had traniported her: 


but Mrs. Tyrold, gathering from the þ 


good Peggy, that ſhe had not been in 


bed, noricarce taſted food, ſince thethad 
been at the half-way houle, refuſed all 


. till ſhe had been refreſhed 
vor. * e with 
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with nouriſhment” and reſt. The art 


immediately was ordered, and imme- 
chately taken; and Mrs. Tyrold, to pro- 
pitiate the ſecond, inſiſted upon total 


ſilence, wand e to ſit _ with ner 
all: night. * i: 


Long as the extreme agitation of her 


ſpirits diſtanced 


Dir 4 Nature s fave refarer, balny fe Ps ® : 


the change from ſo much miſery to beatt- 
felt peace and joy, with the judicious 
nurſing and reſtoratives deviſed by Mrs. 
Tyrold, for her weak and half famiſhed 
frame, made her ſlumber, when at length, 
it arrived, laſt ſo long that, though 


broken by frequent ſtarts, ſhe awoke not 
till late the next morning. 


| Her eyes then opened upon a felicity | 


that again made her think herſelf in a 
new world. Her Mother, leaning over 


ber, was watching her breath, with hands 


uplifted for, her preſervation, and looks 


of fondneſs which ſeemed to mark that her 


. Young, 


e 5 
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happineſs depended upon it's being grant 
ed; but as ſhe raiſed herſelf, to throw 
her arms around the loved maternal neck, 
the ſhadow of another form, quickly, 


yet gently receding, ſtruck her fight; - - - 


„Ah, Heaven!” the Oy 2 be 
is that?“ 


Will you be W of uk Ma Ty- 


Told, gently, © be tranquil, be compoled, 


and carn that I ſhould tell you who has 


been watching by you this hour?“ 


Camilla could not anſwer; contin, 


now, who it muſt be, her emotions be- 
came again uncontrollable; her horrour, 
her remorſe, her ſelf-abhorrence revived, 
and agonizingly exclaiming, © Tis my 


Father O, where can I hide my head?“ 


| She ſtrove again to envelop herlelt with 
the bed- curtain from all view. eſt. - 


„ Here—in his own arms—upon his 
own breaſt you ſhall hide it,” ſaid Mr, 
Tyrold, returning to the bed-ſide,, and 


all now ſhall be forgotten, but thankſul- 
nels that our afflictions ſeem Fading: 


their period.” n 
| * 2 455 0 0 my - 
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"T0 0 my Father! my Father!” 1 
"Camilla; forgetting her fituation, in her 


deſire to throw herſelf at his feet, can 


you ſpeak to me thus, after the woe the 


diſgrace I have brought upon you?—I 


deſerve your malediction! - - I expected 
to be ſhut out from your heart, — 
thought myſelf abandoned—T looked for- 
ward only in n to eee your 4 


1 ſorgivenels— 


. Tyrol held her Rill, while her 8 
Father now bleſſed and embraced ber, 
each uttering, in the ſame moment, 
whatever was ſofteſt to conſole her: but 


all her quick feelings were re-awakened 


beyond their power to appeaſe them; 
her penitence tortured, her very grati- 
tude tore her to pieces: O my Mother,” 
ſhe cried, © how do you forbear to ſpurn 
me? Can you think of what is paſſed, 
and ftill pronounce your pardon? Will 


you not draw it back at the fight of my 


injured Father? Are you not tempted to 
think I deſerve eternal baniſnment from 


you both?—and to repent that ** have 


: not ordered ie??? | 
66 No, 
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No, my deareft Child, no! I lament 
only that I took you not at once to your 
proper ſecurity to theſe arms, my Ca- 


milla, that now ſo fondly infold you! 


to this boſom my darling girl here 1 
my heart beats your welcome!“ 
« You make me too too happy! the 
change is almoſt killing! my Mother — 
my deareſt Mother! -I did not think 
you would permit me to ever call you 
fo again]! My Father I knew would par- 
don me, for the chief ſuffering was his 
own; but even he, I never expected 
could look at me thus benignly again! 
and hardly hardly would he have been 
tried, if the evil had been reverſed! “ 
. Mr. Tyrold exhorted her to ſilent com- 
pose ; but finding Her agitation over- 
Power even her own: bees.” he ſummon- 
ed her to join him in ſolemn thanks 155 
for her reſtoration. 
Au fully, though moſt e im- 
preſſed by ſuch a call, ſhe checked her 
emotion, and devoutly obeyed: and the 
ſhort but pious ceremony quieted her 


— and calmed her mind. e 
1 3 . 
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- "The gentleſt tranquillity then took 
place in her breaſt, of the tumultuous 
Joy which had firſt chaced her deadly 
affliction. The ſoothing, however ſerious 
turn, given by devotion to her changed 
ſenſations, ſoftened the acute excel of 
rapture which mounted felicity nearly to 
agony. More eloquent, as well as ſafer _ 
than any ſpeech, was the pauſe of deep 
_ gratitude, the ſilence of humble praiſe, 
which enſued. Camilla, in each hand 


held one of each beloved Parent; alter- 


nately ſhe preſſed them with grateful re- 
verence to her lips, alternately her eye 


ſought each revered countenance, and 


received, in the beaming fondneſs they 
emitted, a benediction that was balm to 
every woe. 


ö o? 
9 
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Crap ont whoa 
| Means to obtain a Boon. 


5 M. R. Told was ſoon, by. urgeat 


claims, forced to leave them; and 


Camilla, with ftrong ſecret anxiety to 
know if Edgar had cauſed this bleft 


meeting, led to a general explanation 


upon paſt events. boa 
And now, to her utter amazement, 


E ſhe found that her letter ſent * the la- 


bourer had never been received. 


Mrs. Tyrold related, that ſhe had n no 


| ſooner read the firſt letter addreſſed to 


| her through Lavinia, than, ſoftened and 


moſt kindneſs to Belfont ; defiring Ca- 
milla- to continue with her ſiſter till call- 
ed for by Miſs Margland, in her return 

home from Mrs. Macderſey. The viſit, 


meanwhile to Cleves, had tranſpired 


through Jacob, and, much touched by, 
pet much blaming her travelling thus 
1 4 ER alone, 
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alone, ſhe wrote to her a ſecond time, 
charging her to remove no more from 
Belfont without Miſs Margland. But, 
on the preceding morning, the firſt letter 
had been returned with a note from Eu- 
genia, that her ſiſter had ſet out two "oy 
| before for Ethe rington. 
The moment of this 3 was 


5 the moſt dreadful to Mr. Tyrold and 


| herſelf of their lives. Every ſpecies of 
conjecture was horrible. He ſet out in- 


= ſtantly for Belfont, determining to make 


enquiries at every inn, houſe, and cot- 
tage, by the way; but by taking, unfor- 
tunately, the road through Alton, he had 
miſſed the half-way houſe. In the evening, 
while, with apprehenſions ſurpaſſing al | 
deſcription, ſhe was waiting ſome news, a 
chaiſe drove up to the door. She flew out, 
but ſaw if it alone, cold, trembling, 
and {carce in her ſenſes, Eugenia. Inſtantly 

inngining e ſhe came with tidings of fatal 

tendency concerning Camilla, ſhe ſtarted 
back, exclaiming, © All then, is over?” 

Tue chaiſe- door had been opened; but 
: Eugenia, 
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Eugenia, ſhaking too violently to get 
out; only, and faintly, anſwered, ©& Yes! 
my Mother - all is over! — The miſ- 
take was almoſt inſtantaneous death to 
ber though the next words of Eugenia 
cleared it up, and led to her own dread- 
| ful nacmative.. 
Bellamy, as ſoon. as „m had left 
Belfont, had made a peremptory de- 


mand that his wife ſhould claim,' as if 


for ſome purpoſe of her own, a large ſum 
of Sir Hugh. Her ſteady reſiſtance ſent 
him from the houſe in a rage; and ſhe 


ſaw no more of him till that day at noon,. 5 


when he returned in deeper, blacker 
wrath than ſhe had ever yet ſeen; and 
vowed that nothing leſs than her going 
in perſon to her uncle with his requeſt, 
ſhould induce him ever to forgive her. 
When he found her reſolute in refuſal, 
we ordered a chaiſe, and made her get 
into it, without ſaying for what purpoſe. 
She ſaw they were travelling towards 
Cle ves, but he did not once fpeak, except 
* _ — horſes, till they 


— 3 — 
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le upon the croſs- road, leading to the 

half way-houſe. Suddenly then, bidding 
the poſtillion ſtop at the end of a lane, 


| he told him he was going to look at a lit- 


tle farm, and, ordering him to wait, made 
her alight and walk down it till they 
were out of fight of the man and the 


carriage. Fiercely, then ſbopping ſhort, _ | 


„Will you give me,” he cried, * your 
- promiſe, upon oath, that you will aſk 


your Uncle for the money?” © Indeed, 


Mr. Bellamy, I cannot!” ſhe anſwered. 
Enough!“ he cried, and took from his 

pocket a piſtol. © Good Heaven,” ſhe 
ſaid, © you will not murder me?” —< [ 
cannot live without the money myſelf,” 
he anſwered, and why ſhould I let 
you?” He then felt in his waiſcoat 
Pocket, whence he took two bullets, tel? 

ling her, ſhe ſhould have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing him load the piſtol; and that 
when one bullet had diſpatched her, the 
other ſhould difappoint the executioner. 


Horrour now conquered- her, and ſhe | 


Oy — to aſk n he | 
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dictated. I muſt hold the piſtol to 
your ear,“ cried he, © while you take your 
oath. See! 'tis loaded This is no. 
child's play. He then lifted it up; but, 


at the ſame moment, a diſtant voice ex- _ 


claimed, Hold villain! or you are a dead. 
man!” Starting, and meaning to hide 


it within his waiſcoat, his hand ſhook— _ 


_ the piſtol went off it ſhot him through 
the body, and he dropt down dead. 
Without ſenſe or motion, ſhe. fell by his 
fide; and, upon. recovering, found her- 
felf again in the chaiſe. The poſtillion, 
who knew her, had carried her thither, 


and brought her on to Etherington.. ” 
She then conjured that. proper perlo es 


might go back with the driver, and that 
her Father would have the benevolence to: 
ſuperintend all that could be done that 
would be moſt reſpectfully decent. 
The poſtillion acknowledged that it 
was himſelf who had cried, Hold villain! 
A ſuſpicion of ſome miſchief had occur- 
red to him, from ſeeing the end of a piſ- 


— Jerk from the pocket of tho . 


I mam 
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man, as he got out of the chaiſe; and 


begging a man, who accidentally paſſed 


while he waited, to watch his horſes, he 


ran down a field by the ſide of the lane, 


whence he heard the words: © The piſtol 


is loaded, and for no child's play!“ upon 
which, ſeeing it raiſed, and the young 
Lady ſhrink, he called out. Yet Eu- 


genia proteſted herſelf convinced that 


Bellamy had no real deſign againſt either 
his own life or her's, though terrour, at 
the moment, had conquered her : he had 

meeant but to aſfright her into conſent, 
knowing well her word once given, with 
whatever violence torn from her, would 
be held ſacred. The reſt was dreadful 


accident, or Providence in that form play- 


ing upon himſelf hsown toils. The pious 
young Widow was ſo miſerable at this 


ſhocking exit, and the ſhocking manner 
in which the remains were left expoſed, > 
that her Mother had ſet out herſelf to give 
orders in perſon, from the halfway-houſe, 
for bringing thither the body, till Mr. 
Tyxold ould: give his own directions. 
| She 


n a 

She found, however, that buſineſs already 
done. The man called by the poſtillion 
bad been joined by a party of labourers, 


juſt leaving off work; thoſe had gathered 


others ; they had procured ſome broad 
planks which ſerved for a bier, and had 


humanely conveyed the body to the inn, = 
where the landlord was aſſured the po- 


tillion would come back with ſome ac- 
count of him, though little Peggy had 
only learnt in general that he had been 
found murdered near a wood. 
8 Eugenia is juſt now,” d Mrs. Ty- 
rold, in conclufion, © plunged into an 
abyſs of ideas, frightful to her humanity, 
and oppreſlive to the tenderneſs of her 
heart. Her nature is too noble to re- 
joice in a releaſe to herſelf, worked by 
means ſo horrible, and big with notions 
of retribution for the wretched culprit, 


gat which even vengeance the moſt im- 


placable might ſhudder. Nevertheleſs, 
all will imperceptibly paſs away, ſave the 
pity inherent in all good minds for vice 
and its penalties. To know bis abrupt 
; 8 and not to be ſhocked, 


would - 
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would be inhuman ; but to grie ve with 


any regard for a man of ſuch principles I 


and Sonde, would be an outrage to all 
that they have injured and offended.” “ 
This view of the tranſaction, by better 
5 reconciling Camilla to the ultimate lot 
of her ſiſter, brought her back to reflect 


upon her own. Still ſhe had not g. 


thered with preciſion how ſhe had been 
| diſcovered. To pronounce the name of 15 


Edgar was impoſſible; but after a long 


pauſe, which Mrs. Tyrold had hoped was 


given again to repoſe, ſhe ventured to 
 fay, © I have not yet heard, my deareſt 


Mother, to what benign chance I imme- 
diately owe my preſent unſpeakable, v un- 
merited happineſs ?*” _ 
Mrs. Tyrold looked at her a moment 
in ſilence, as if to read what her queſ- 
tion offered beyond its mere words: but 
ſhe ſaw her eye haſtily withdrawn from 
the examination, and. her cheeks ſud- 


denly inveloped with the bed cloaths. 


Quietly, and without turning towards 

ber again, ſhe reſumed her narrative. 

engaged the worthy. poſtillion of 
Sos 
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my poor Eugenia to drive me, purpoſ- 
ing to ſend Ambroſe on with him, while 
I waited at the half-way houſe: but, 
about two miles off, Ambroſe, who rode 
before, was ſtopt by a gentleman, whom 
he met in a poſt chaiſe; when I came 

up to him, I ſtopt allo. It was Mr. 
Mandlebert.“ 
Camilla, who had 1 up, now 1 


© again haſtily drew back, and Mrs. Ty-/ 


rold, after a ſhort pauſe, \ went on. 
 « His intelligence, of courſe, finiſhed 
my ſearch. My firſt idea was to convey 
you inſtantly home; but the particulars 
I gathered made me fear removing you. 
When I entered your room, you were 
aſleep; — I dreaded to ſurpriſe, yet could 
not refrain taking a view of you, and 
while I looked, you ſuddenly awoke. “ 
Ah! thought Camilla, tis to Edgar, 
then, that ultimately I owe this bleſt 
moment! 8 
_« But my Father,” ſhe ein. F w | 


deareſt Mother, — how came my dear 


Father to know where you bad found 
. 
At 
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a Belfont he learnt the way you 
had ſet out, and that Eugenia and Bel- 
lamy were from home; and, without loſs 
of time -- - regardleſs of the night and 
of faſting, - -- he returned by a route 
through which he traced you at every 
inn where you had changed horſes. He, 
alſo, entered as you were fleeping—and 


- we watched together by your ſide.“ 


Again filial gratitude ſilenced all but 
itſelf, and ſleep, the ſofteſt ſhe had known 
for many months, ſoon gave to oblivion ; 

every care in Camilla. 


The changeful tide of mental foirits 5 


from miſery to enjoyment, is not more | 
rapid than the tranſition from perſonal _ 
danger to fafety, i in the elaftic period of 


youth. Tis the epoch of extremes; 
and moderation, by which alone we learn 
the true uſe of our bleſſings, is a wiſdom 
we are frequently only taught to appre- 
ciate when redundance no e requires 
its practice. : 
Camilla, from en the ny deſolate, 

: dende to joy that reſuſed a ſolicitude; 
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400 from an illneſs that held her ul 


pended between delirium and diſſolution, 


to eaſe that had no complaint. The 
ſufferings which had deprived her of the 
benefit of reſt and nouriſhment were no 


ſooner removed, than ſhe appeared to be 


xt once reſtored to health; though to re- 
pair the waſtes of ſtrength ſome time bog 


was neceſſary. 


Mrs. Tyrold determined to carry her 
this afternoon to Etherington. The re- 
mains of the wretched Bellamy, in a cof= 
fin and hearſe brought from Wincheſter, 
had been ſeat to Belfont in the morn- 

ing: and Mr. Tyrold had followed, to 

give every direction that he ſhould be 
buried as the maſter of the houſe; with- 
out reference to the conduct which had 


forfeited all ſuch reſpect. 


Though the evil committed by the 
non- deliverance of Camilla's letter was 
now paſſed all remedy, Mrs. Tyrold 
thought it every way right to endeavour 
to diſcover where laid the blame: and 
by the two uſual modes of menace and 

promiles, 


» * 
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promiſes, ſhe learnt that the countryman, 
when he ſtopt to drink by the way, had, 


in lighting his pipe, let the letter take 
fire; and ſearing to loſe the recompenſe 


he had expected, had ſet his conſcience 
apart for a crown, and returned with the 


eventful falſehood, which had made Ca- 


milla think herſelf abandoned, and her 
Z friends deplore her as loſt. 
| For the benefit of thoſe with whom, 

in future, he might have to deal, Mrs. 


Tyrold took ſome pains to repreſent to | 
250i p p 


him the cruel evils his diſhoneſty had pro- 
duced ; but, ſtupid rather than wicked, 


what he had done had been without 


weighing right from wrong, and what 


he heard was without underſtanding it. 
Camilla found, with extreme ſatisfac- 
tion, that Mrs. Tyrold, notwithſtanding | 
the ſtrictneſs of the preſent family œco- 
nomy, meant liberally to recompenſe Mrs. 
Marl, for the trouble and patience with 
which ſhe had attended to a gueſt fo little 
profitable: while Peggy, to whoſe grate- 
ful remembrance ſhe owed the confider- 
ation 
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ation ſhe had met with in her deſerted 
condition, was rewarded by a much 


| larger ſum than ſhe had ever before pol- 
ſeſſed. Camilla was obliged to confeſs : 
ſhe had parted with two pledges for fu- 
ture payment: the watch was reclaimed 
without difficulty ; but ſhe ſhewed ſo 


much diſtreſs in naming the locket, that 


Mrs. Tyrold, though ſhe looked anxi- 
80 ouſly ſurpriſed, demanded it without en- 4 


Z _quining into its hiſtory. 


Tube exceſs of delight to eum in 
5 preparing to return to Etlierington, ren- 
dered her inſenſible to all fatigue, till 


ſhe was deſcending the ſtairs ; when the 


recollection of the ſhock ſhe had receiv- 

ed from the corpſe of Bellamy, made her 
| tremble ſo exceedingly, that ſhe could 
ſcarce walk paſt the door of the room in 
which it had been laid. Ah, my 
deareſt Mother,” ſhe cried, © this houſe 
muſt give me always the moſt penetrat- 
ing ſenſations : I have experienced in it 
the deepeſt grief, and the moſt heart- 
woching enjoyment that ever, perhaps, 
gave 


gave dice one to the other in fo ſhort 2 
time!“ 


FFF * 


Ambroſe had announced their in- 
tended arrival, and at the door of the 
houſe, the timid, but affectionate Lavi- 

nia was waiting to receive them; and as 
Camilla, in alighting, met her tender em- 
| braces, a well-known voice reached her 
ceeuars, calling out in hurried accents, 
„Where is ſhe? Is ſhe come indeed? 
Are you quite ſure?” And Sir Hugh, 
| hobbling rather than walking into the 
| hall, folded her in his feeble arms, ſobbing 
over her: I can't believe it for joy! Poor 
ſinner that I am, and the cauſe of all ou-r 
bad doings! how can I have deferved _ 
ſuch a thing as this, to have my own 
little Girl come back tome? which could 
not have made my heart gladder, if I had 
had no ſhare in all this bad miſchief! 
which, God knows I've had enough, ow- _ 
ing to my poor head doing always for 
5 the 
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che worſt, for all my being the oldeſt of 
us all; which is a thing I've often 


thought remarkable enough, in the point 


of my knowing no better; which how- 
ever, I hope my dear little Darling will 
excuſe for the ſake of my love, which 1 is 


never happy but in lecing her.” 


The heart of Camilla bounded with 
- grateful joy at ſigut of this dear 
Uncle, and at ſo tender a reception: 
and while with ang emotion, and 


_ equal. weaknets, they were unable to 


| ſupport cither each other or themlelves, 
the worthy old Jacob, his eyes running 
over, came to help his Maſter back to 
the parlour, and Mrs. Tyrold and Lavi- 
nia conveyed thither Camilla: Who was 
but juſt placed upon a ſofa, by the ſide 
of her fond Uncle, when the door of an 
inner apartment was ſoftly opened, and 
pale, wan, and meagre, Eugenia appear- 


d lat it, ſaying, as faintly, yet with open 


arms, ſhe advanced to Camilla: Let 
me too — your poor haraſſed, and but 
half. alive —_— make one in this pre- 

| | cious 
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cious ſcene! Let me ſee the joy of my 
kind Uncle-—the revival of my honoured 
Mother, the happineſs of my dear Lavinia 
D and feel even my own heart beat once 
more with delight in the boſom of its 
darling Sifter | - - my fo mourned—but 
no for ever, I truſt, reſtored to me, moſt _ 
dear Camilla!” 
Camilla, thus encircled in her Mo- 
ther s, Uncle's, Siſter's, arms at once, 
gaſped, ſighed, ſmiled, and ſhed tears in 
the ſame. grateful minute, while fondly 
the ſtrove to articulate, * Am I again at 
Etherington and at Cleves in one? And 
thus indulgently received ? thus more 
than forgiven? My heart wants room 
for its joyl my Mother! my Siſters ! if 
you knew what deſpair has been my por- 
tion! 1 feared even the fight of my dear 
Uncle himſelf, left the ſorrows and the 
errours of a creature he ſo kindly loved. 
ſhould, have demoliſhed his 3 
heart!” : 
Mine, my . little Girl?” 8 
the Baronet, * why what would that 
have 


Mu 


4 


* 
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have ſignified, in compariſon to ſuch a 
young one as yours, that ought to know 


no ſorrow yet a while? God knows, it 


being time enough to begin: for it is 
but melancholy at beſt, the cares of the 


world; which if you can't keep off "dy 


will be overtaking you at every turn. 


Mrs. Tyrold enticated Camilla might 
be ſpared further converſation. Eubenia 


had already glided back to her chamber, 

and begged, this one ſolacing interview 

over, to be diſpenſed with from joinihg 35 
the family at preſent; Camilla was re- 


moved alſo to her chamber; and the 


tender Mother divided her time and 
her cares between theſe two recovered 
treaſures of her fondeſt affe flection. 


. 
II. 
« 


CAMILLA. 
CHAP. XIII. 
Queſtions | and Anſwers. 


R. Tyrold did not return till the next 


day from Belſont, where, through | 
7 the account he gave from his Daughter, 
the violent exit of the miſerable Bella- 
my was brought in accidental death. 
Voarious circumſtances had now acquaint= |} 
ed him with the hiſtory of that wretched |} 
man, who was the younger ton of the 
maſter of a great gaming-houſe., In his 
* firſt youth, he had been utterly neglected, 
and left to run wild whither he chole; 


but his father afterwards becoming very 


rich, had beſtowed upon him as good an 
education as the late period at which it 
was begun could allow. He was 1n- 
| tended for a lucrative buſineſs; but he 
had no application, and could retain no 
poſt: he went into. the army; but he 
had no courage, and was ſpeedily caſhier- 
ed. Inheriting a paſſion for the means 


3 "by -- 
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bf which the parental fortune had been 


raiſed, he devoted himſelf next to its 
purſuit, and won very largely. But as 
_ extravagance and good luck, by long 


cuſtom, go hand in hand, he ſpent as 


faſt as he acquired; and upon a tide of 
fortune in his disfavour, was tempted to 

| reverſe the chances by unfair play, was 

bound out, and as ignominiouſly chaced 
from the field of hazard as from that of 


patriotiſm. His father was no more; 


his eldeſt brother would not aſſiſt him 
he ſold therefore his houſe, and all he 
poſſeſſed but his wardrobe, and, relying 5 
upon a very uncommonly handſome face 
and perſon, determined to ſeek a fairer lot, 
by eloping, if poſſible, with ſome heireſs. 
He thought it however prudent not only 
to retire from London, but to make a 
little change in his name, which from 
Nicholas Gwigg he refined into Alphonſo 
Bellamy. He began his career by a tour 


into Wales; where he inſinuated himfelf _ 


into the acquaintance of Mrs. Ecton, juſt 
after ſhe had married Miſs Melmond to 
vor. . TY Mr. 


„ An . 
Mr. Berlinton: and though this was 
not an intercourſe that could travel to 


Gretna- green, the beauty and romantic 
turn of the bride of ſo diſproportioned a 


marriage, opened to his unprincipled (| 
mind a ſcheme yet more flagitious. For- 
tunately, however, for his fair deſtined 


prey, ſoon after the connexion was 


formed, ſhe left Wales; and the ſearch 


of new adventures carried him, by va- 


trious chances, into Hampſhire. But 


pe had eſtabliſhed with her, a corre- 
{pondence, and when he had caught, or 


rather forced, an heireſs into legal ſnares, 


tbe diſcovery of who and what he was, 
became leſs important, and he ventured 
again to town, and renewed his heinous 
plan, as well as his inveterate early habits; 
till ſurpriſed by ſome unpleaſant recol- 


lectors, debts of honour, which he had 


found it convenient to clude upon leav- 
ing the Capital, were claimed, and he 
found it impoſſible to appear without 
ſatisfying ſuch demands. Thence his 
cruel and inordinate perſecution of his 
vabeppy 


Y 
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unhappy wife for money; and thence, 
ultimately, the brief vengeance which had 7 


reverberated upon his own head. 
or Th 


Camilla, whoſe danger was the reſult of 


 ſelf-negle& as her ſufferings had all flow- 

cd from mental anguiſh, was already able 
to go down to the ſtudy upon the arrival 
of Mr. Tyrold: where ſhe received, with 
grateful rapture, the tender bleſſings which 
welcomed her to the paternal arms to 
her home to peace to e * : 


mz&val joy. 


Mr. Tyrold, ſparing to her yet weak 


nerves any immediate explanations upon 


the paſt, called upon his wife to aid him 


to communicate, in the quieteſt manner, 
what had been done at Belfont to Euge- 
nia; charging Camilla to take no part 
in a ſcene inevitably: ſhocking. 


Once more in the appropriate apart- 


ment of her Father, where all her earlieſt 


icenes of ' gayelt felicity had paſſed, but 
pe; 2 2 7555 which, 
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which, of late: ſhe had only ee dd 


with terrour, only entered to weep, ſhe 


experienced a delight almoſt awful in the 

renovation of her priſtine confidence, and 

fearleſs eaſe. She took from her pocket 

„here alone ſhe could ever bear to 
keep it---her loved locket, delighting to 
attribute to it this reſtoration to domelvic 

enjoyment; though feeling at the ſame 
time, a renewal of ſuſpence from the-re- 
turn of its donor, and from the affect g 
interview into which ſhe had been ur- 
priſed, that broke in upon even her tilial 
| happinels, with bitter, tyrannical regret. 
Yet ſhe preſſed to her. botom the 
cheriſhed ſymbol of firſt regard, and 
was holding it to her lips, when Mrs. 
Tyrold, unexpectedly, Te-cntered the 
n. | | 

In extreme 3 he mut it in- 


to its ſhagreen caſe, and was going to 


reſtore it to her pocket; but infolding it, 

uit! her daugbter's hand, between each 

of her oun, Mrs. Tyrold ſaid, Shall I 

ever, my dear girl, learn the hiſtory of 
this locket?“ 

« O yes, 
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« 0 yes, my deareſt Mother,“ ſaid 


the bluſhing Camilla,“ of that and of 


every and of all things you have only 
—you have merely —“ 
« If it diſtreſſæs you, my dear child, 


we will leave it to another day, 80 ſaid | 


Mrs. Ty Told, whoſe eyes Camilla ſaw, as 
ſhe now raiſed her on, were ſwimming 


in tears. 
My Mother! my deareſt M 8 bas 
cried ſhe, with the tenderell 2 arin, © has 


any thing new happened ?—Is Fuat | 


greatly affected? 


« She is all, every way, and in every 
reſpe&,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, © whatever 


| the fondeſt, or even the proudeſt Mother 


could wiſh. But I do not at this inſtant 
moſt think of her. I am not without 


ſome fears for my Camilla's ſtrength, in 


the immediate demand that may be made 


upon her fortitude. Tell me, my child, 
with that ſincerity which ſo long has 
been mutually endearing between us, 


tell me if you think you can ſee here, 
again, and as uſual, without any riſk to 
3 8 your 
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your health, one long admitted and 
welcomed as a part of the family?“ 
She ſtarted, changed colour, looked 
up, caſt her eyes on the floor; but ſoon 
ſeeing Mrs. Tyrold hold an handker- 


5 chief bathed in tears to her face, loſt all 


dread, and even all conſciouſneſs in 
tender gratitude, and throwing her arms 
round her neck, O my Mother,” ſhe. 
cried, “ you who weep not for yourſelf 
 —ſcarcely even in the moſt poignant 
| forrow—can you weep for me ?—T will 
 ſee—or I will avoid whoever you pleaſe 
I ſhall want no fortitude, I ſhall fear 
nothing—no one—not even myſelf now 
again under your protection! I will 
fexrcely even think, my beloved Mother, 
but by your guidance |” 
 * Compoſe yourſelf, then, my deareſt 
girl: and, if you believe. you are egual 


to behaving with firmneſs, I will not re- 


ſuſe lis requeſt of re-admiſſion.” 


« His requeſt?” repeated Camilla, 


with 1nvoluntary quickneſs ; but finding 
Mrs. KO” did not notice it, gently 
. adding, 
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448 « That perſon that] believe. 
vou mean — has done nothing, ba 
dear Mother, to merit expulſion !—'”  - 


SE happy to hear you ſay ſo : 3 
have been fearfully, I muſt own, and 7 
eren piercingly diſpleaſed with him.” | 
46 Ah my dear Mother! how kind 

Vas the partiality that turned your diſ- 5 


pleaſure ſo wrong away! that made you, 
| —even you, my dear Mother, liſten to 
your fondnels rather than to your * 
tice! 
She trembled at ha 0 of this 
vindication the moment it had eſcaped 
her, and looking another way, ſpoke again 
of Eugenia: but Mrs. Tyrold now, tak- 


ing both her hands, and ſeeking, though 


vainly, to meet her eyes, ſaid, © My 
deareſt child, I grow painfully anxious 


to end a thouſand doubts; to {peak and 


to hear with no further ambiguity, nor 
reſerve. If Edgar—" 
Camilla again changed colour, and 
ſtrove to withdraw her hands. 
555 Take courage, my dear love, and 
2 4 5 let 
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let one final explanagion reheve us both 
at once, If Edgar 5 merited well of 
you, why are you parted 1 
why thus folicitude ny opinion of lim 
mould be unſhaken?' 
Her head now dropt upon | Mrs. Ty- 
rold's ſhoulder, as ſhe faintly anſwered, 
« He deſerves your good opinion, my 
f deareſt Mother for he adores you—l 
cannot be unjuſt to him, —though he has 
made me—I own—not very happy !” _ 
« © Defignedly, my Camilla? 
O, no, my deareſt | Mother !—he 
would not do that to an enemy!“ 

Speak out, then, an 1; cak clearer, 

my dearefl- Camilla. If you think of 
him ſo well, and are ſo ſure of his good 
intentions, what in two words, — what 
is it that has parted you?” 

« Accident, my deareſt Mother, de- 
luding appearances,---and falſe internal 
reaſoning on my part, —and on his, con- 
tinual miſconſtruction! O my deareſt 
Mother ! how have I miſſed your guid- 
ng care I had ever the ſemblance, by 
{ome 
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ſome cruel circum/Wnce, ſome inexplica- 
ble fatality of incident, to neglect his 
counſel, oppoie his judgment, deceive 
his expectati)hn, and trifle with his re- 

gard !—Yet, with a heart faithful, mo | 

ful, devoted, -O my deareſt Mother! 
with an efteem that defies all compariſon, 
---areſpe& cloſely melioratiug even to ve- 


neration!---Never was heart---my deareſt 


Mather, fo truly impreſſed with the worth 
of aavther---with the noblenet3---"" _ 

A buzzing. note from the adjoining. 
parlour, ſounding ſomething between a: 
ſtruggle and 2 diſpute, fuddenly ſtopt 
he ounda the r.112d her head from the 
boſom of her Mother, in wi:ich ſhe had 
ſeemed ſeeking ſhelter from the very: 
confid-nce ſhe was pouring forth, the fa 
the door opened, and the ohjec of whom 
ſhe was [peaking appear at it. Fluttered,, 
_ colouring, trembling,-—yet with cyes re 
lulge ent with joy, and every feature ſpeak- 
ing extacy. : 

Almoſt fainting with ſhame and flies 
Na ſhe gave hericlt up as dilgraced, if 
Tx - not 
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not diſhonoured evermore, for a ſhort, 
but bitter half moment. It was not 
longer. Edgar, ruſhing forward, and 
ſeizing the hands of Mrs. Tyrold, even 


while they were encircling her drooping, 


ſhrinking, half expiring Camilla, preſſed 
them with ardent reſpect to his lips, ra- 
pidly exclaiming, My more than Mo- 
ther! my dear, kind, excellent, ineſtima- 

ble friend! Forgive this bleſt intruſion 


plead for me where I dare not now ſpeaæx 


and raiſe your indeed maternal eyes 


upon the happieſt—the moſt devoted of ; 41 


your family!“ 
What is it overpowers me thus this 
morning d cried Mrs. Tyrold, leaning 
her head upon. her clinging Camilla, 
While large drops fell from her eyes; 
<« Misfortune, I ſee, is not the greateſt 
teſt of Our philoſophy ! -- Joy, twice to 
day, has completely demoliſhed mine!“ 
“What goodneſs is this! what en- 
couragement to hope ſome indulgent 
interceſſion here — where the ſenſe that 
now breaks 1 in upon me of ungenerous -- 


ever = 
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ever to be lamented and I had nearly 
ſaid, execrated doubt, fills me with 
ſhame and regret—and makes me even 
at this ſoft reviving, heart-reſtoring mo- 
ment, feel undeſerving my own hopes! 
Shall I. may I leave him to make 
bis peace?“ whiſpered Mrs. Tyrold to 
| her daughter, whoſe head ſought conceal- 
ment even to annihilation ; but. whoſe 
arms, with what force they poſſeſſed, de- 
tained her, uttering, Oy but: rapidly, 

« Ono, no, no!“ 
My more than Mother again cried 
5 Edgar, « ] will wait till that felicity 
may be accorded me, and put myſelf 


wholly under your kind and powerful. 


influence. One thing alone I mult ſay; 
have too much to anſwer for, to take 
any ſhare of the miſdemeanors of ano- 
ther! — I have not been a treacherous 
liſtener, though a wilful obtruder.--- See, 
. yrold ! who placed me in that 
room who is the accomplice of my 
happinefs!“ 
With a {mile that ſeemed to beam but 
2 0 tlie 


* - * _ * 
— * — — . —ͤ—ũ 2 — —— * 
d „ 
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the more brightly for her gliſtening eyes, 
Mrs. Tyrold looked to the door, and 
ſaw there, leaning againſt it, the form ſhe 
moſt revered; ſurveying them all with an 
expreſſion of ſatisfaction ſo perfect, con- 
tentment ſo benign, and pleaſure mingled 
with ſo much thankfulneſs, that her tears 


now flowed faſt from unreſtrained delight; 
and Mr. Tyrold, approaching to preſs at 


once the two objects of his moſt exqui- 
ſite tenderneſs to his breaſt, ſaid, © This 
ſurpriſe was not planned, but circum- _ 
| Rances made it more than irreſiſtible. It 
was not, however, quite fair to my Ca- 
milla, and if ſhe is angry, we m" be 
ſelf-exiled till ſhe can e us.” 
This is ſuch a dream, cried Ca- 
milla, as now, firſt, from the voice of 
her Father ſhe believed it reality; “ ſo in- 
credible -- ſo unintelligible I find it 
entirely - - impoſſible - - impoſſible to 


comprehend any thing I ſee or hear! — 
„Let the paſt, - - - not the preſent,” 
cried Edgar,“ be regarded as the dream! 
and generouſly drive it from your mind 
5 ; 1 
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2s a ; fever of the brain, with which reaſon 
had no ſhare, W for which memory 

muſt find no piace.“ 

| « If I could un ioritand'1 in the leaſt,” * 

ſad Camilla,“ What this all Means - - 


95 


what ——-* 
Mr. Tyrold now inſiſted that 8 
ſhould retreat, while he made ſome ex- 
planation; and then related to his trem- 
bling, doubting, wondering daughter, the 
following circumſtances. 
In returning from Belfont, he hack 
ſtopt at the half. way-houſe, where he 
had received from Mrs. Marl, a letter 
that, had it reached him as it was in- 
tended, at Etherington, would have 
quickened the general meeting, yet nearly 
have broken his heart. It was that 
which, for want of a meſſenger, had ne- 
ver been ſent, and which Peggy, in clean- 
ing the bed-room, had found under a 
table, where it had fallen, ſhe ſuppoſes, 
when the candle was put 1 N + 
reading prayers. 
2. There was another letter, too jy . 
terrupted 


4 
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terrupted Camilla, with quick bluſhing 
Tecolle&ion ;—* but my ilIneſs - - - and 


all that has followed, - made me forget 0 


them both till this very moment . Did 
the fay any thing of any - - other??? 
Les; = the other had been deli- 

5 according to its addreſs,” 

„ © Good Heaven: NE EN EE 
Be not frightened, my 8 —— 
all has been beautifully directed for the 
beſt. My accomplice had received his 
early in the morning; he was at the 
houſe, by ſome fortunate hazard, when 
it was found, and, being well known there, 
Mrs. Marl gave it to him immediately.“ 
„Ho terrible! It was meant 
only in Caſe --- I had ſeen 1 no one any: 
more! - - - | 
Dn The i intent, and the event, have been 
happily, my child, at. war. He came 1n- 
| ſtantly hither, and enquired for me; 1 
was not returned; he aſked my route, 
and rode to follow or meet me. About 
an hour ago, we encountered upon the 
road: he gave his horſe to his groom, 
and came into the chaiſe to me.” 


Camilla 
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Camilla now could with difficulty liſ- 
ten; but her Father haſtened to acquaint 

her, that Edgar, with the moſt generous 

_ apologies, the moſt liberal ſelf-blame,, 

had re-demanded his conſent for a union, 

from which every doubt was wholly, and 

even miraculouſly removed, by learning. 


thus the true feelings of her heart, as 


depicted at the awful crifis of expected; 
- diffolution. The returning ſmiles which 
forced their way now through the tears 
and bluſhes of Camilla, ſhewed how _ 


voainly ſhe ſtrove to mingle the regret of 


chame with the felicity of fond ſecurity, 


wn produced by this eventful accident. ut 


when ſhe further heard that Edgar, in 
Flanders, had met with Lionel, who, in 
frankly recounting his difficulties and 
adventures, had named ſome circum- 
| ſtances. which had fo ſhaken every opi- 
nion that had urged him to quit Eng- 
land, as to induce him inſtantly, from the 
conference, to ſeek a paſſage for his re- 
turn, ſhe felt all but happineſs retire 
from her heart ;—vaniſh even from her 
dens ef e PRs 1 
You 
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* You are not angry, then,” aid Mr. 


; Tyrold, as ſmilingly he read her delight- 


ed ſenſations, that T waited not to con- 


ſult you? That I gave back at once my 
conſent? That I folded. him avain in 
my arms? - e ——— - Called” him my 
en? „„ 


Sue could but eek tk PRES oreflure ; 
ad he continued, © I would not bring 


him in with me; I was not aware my 
dear girl was ſo rapidly recovered, and! 
| had a taſk to ſullil to OR Eugenia 
that was ſtill my firſt claim. But 1 Pro- 
miſed within an hour, our! Mita at- 


leaſt, ſhouid welcome him. He would 


walk, he ſaid, for that period. When 
I met her, I hinted at what was paſſing, 
and ſhe followed me to our Eugenia; 
I then briefly communicated my ad- 
venture; and your Mother, my Camilla, 
loſt herſelf in bearing it! Will you not, 


-- like mel Ws 30 FOE from her all 


reverence? Her cyes guſhed with tears, 


- - - ſhe wept, as you weep at: this mo- 


ment; ſhe was ſure Edgar Mandlebert 


could alone preſerve you from danger, 
yet 
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pet make you happy—Was ſhe wrong, 


my dear child? Shall we attack now her = 


judgment, as well as her fortitude ?” 


Only at her feet could Camilla ſhew 
her gratitude; to action ſhe had recourſe, + 
for words were inadequate, and the ten- 
dereſt caretles now poke beſt for them 


All. 
Reſpect for the fituation of W 


who had deſired, for this weck, to live 
wholly up ſtairs. and alone, determined 


Mr. and Mrs. Tyrold to keep back for 


ſome time the knowledge of this event 


from the family. Camilla was moſt 
happy to pay ſuch an attention to her 
ſiſter; but when Mr. Tyrold was leaving 
her, to conſult upon it with Edgar, the 


ingenuouſneſs of her nature urged her 


irreſiſtibly to ſay, Since all this has 


paſſed, my deareſt Fa deareſt 


Mother does it not ſcem as if ] thou! d 


37 


now mylell— — 
ne ſtopt; but ſhe was nder 


they both ſmiled, and Mr. Tyrold im- 
mediately bringing in Edgar, ſaid, © E 


— * 
* 
? 
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find my pardon, my dear fellow-culprit, 
is already accorded ; if you have doubts 
of your own, try your arg for 
_ yourſelf.” 

He left the room, and Mrs. Tyrold 
was gently riſing to quietly follow, but 
Camilla, with a look of entreaty of Which 


ſhe knew the ſincerity, and would not 
reſiſt the earneſtneſs, detained her. 


Ah yes, ſtay, deareſt Madam!“ bled 9 


Edgar, again reſpectfully taking her hand, 


4 and through your unaltcrable goodne „ 5 


let me hope to procure pardon for a diſ- 
truſt which I here for ever renounce; but 
which had its origin in my never daring 
to hope what, at this moment, ne 
the felicity to believe. Vet now, even 
now, without your kind mediation, this 
dear convaleſcent may plan ſome proba- 
tionary trial at which my whole mind, 
after this long ſuffering, revolts. Will you 
be my caution, my deareſt Mrs. Tyrold? 
Will you venture—and will you deign 
to promiſe, that if a full and generous 
forgiveneſs may be pronounced - - -” 
42M « Forgivenels? 
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“ Forgiveneſs? in a ſoft voice inter- 


rupted Camilla : © Have I any thing to 
forgive? 1 thought all apology—all ex- 
planation, reſted on my part? and that 


my imprudencies—my raſhneſs my fo 


often- erring judgment - and fo appa- 
rently, almoſt even culpable conduct“ -- 


O, my Camilla! my now own Ca- 


milla '” cried Edgar, venturing to change 


the hand of the Mother for that of the 
daughter; © what too, too touching 
Words and conceſſions are theſe | Suffer 
me, then, to hope a kind amneſty may 


take place of retroſpection, a clear, libe- 


ral, open forgiveneſs anticipate explana- 


tion and enquiry 7” 


Are you fure,” ſaid Camilla, Gull 
ing, « this is your intereſt, and not mine? 
- -- Does he not make a miſtake, my 


deareſt Mother, and turn my advocate, 


inſtead of his own? And can fairly 


take advantage of ſuch an errour. 


The ſun-ſhine of her returning ſmiles | 
went warm to her Mother's heart, and 
Swe a glow to the checks of Edgar, and 
a brightneſs 


SM 
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a brightneſs. to his eyes that irradiated! 
| his whole countenance. * Your pene- 
trating judgment,” ſaid he, to Mrs. 
Tyrold, © will take in at once more than 
any proteihons, any proteſtations can 
urge for me: - you {ee the peace, the 
pardon wh: ich thoſe eyes do not ſeek to 
withhold - - - will you then venture, my 
more than maternal friend! my Mo- 
ther, in every moaning which affection 
and reverence can give to that revered 
e eee you venture at once 
now- upon this dear and ever after hal- 
lowed minute to ſeal the kind conſent 
of my truly paternal guardian, and to 
give me an example of that truſt and 
confidence which my whole future life 
| ſhall look upon as its leſſon?“ 
Fes!“ anſwered Mrs. Tyrold, inſtant- 
1y joining their hands, © and with every 
ſecurity that the happineſs of all our lives 
—my child's, my huſband's, your's, my 
_ valued Edgar, and my own, will all owe 
their felicity to the bleſſing with which J 
now lay my hands upon my two e 


children Dy 
Team 
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Tears were the only language that 
could exprels the fulneſs of Joy which 
ſucceeded to fo much ſorrow ; and when 
Mr. Tyrold returned, and had united 
his tendereſt benediction with that of 
bis beloved wife, Eogar was permitted 
to remain alone with Camilla; and the 
dcloſe of his long doubis, and her own 
long perplexities, was a reciprocal con- 
fidence that left nothing untold, not 
an action ut arclatcd, not even a thought 


| unacknow led: ged. 


Edgar conteifed that he no ſooner | 
had quitted her, than he ſuſpected the 
' juſtice of his deciſion ; the turn which 
of late, he had taken, doubtfully to 
watch her every action, and ſuſpicioufly 
to judge her every motive, though it had 
impelled him in her preſence, ceaſed to 
operate in her abſence.— He was too 
noble to betray the well meant, though 
not well applied warnings of Dr. March- 
mont, yet he acknowledged, that when 
left to cool refleftion, a "thouland pal- 
hations aroſe for every ſtep he could not 

* poſitivehy 
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poſitively vindicate: and when, afterwards, 
from the frank communication of Lio- 
nel, he learnt what belonged to the myſ- 
terious offer of Sir Sedley Clarendel, that 
| the would ſuperintend the diſpoſal of 


his fortune, and the deep obligation in 


which ſhe had been innocently involved, 
his heart ſmote him for having judged 
*ere he had inveſtigated that tranſaction; 
and in a perturbation unſpeakable of 
quick repentance, and tenderneſs, he ſet 
out for England. But when, at the 
balf-w ay houſe, he ſtopt as uſual to reſt , 
his horſes in his way to Beech Park,— 
what were his emotions at the fight of 
the locket, which the landlady told him 
had been pledged by a lady in diſtreſs! 
He beſought her pardon for the manner 
in which he had made way to her; but 
the almoſt frantic anxiety which ſeized 
him to know 1f or not it was her, and to 


ſave her, if fo, from the intended intruſion 


of the landlord, made him irreſiſtibly 
. prefer it to the plainer mode which he 
ſhould have adopted with any. one elle, — 


— 
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of Emig in his name, and ſome meſ- 


ſage. His ſhock at her view in ſuch a 


ſtate, he would not now revive ; but the 

impropriety of bidding the landlady quit 

the chamber, and the impoſſibility af 
entering into an explanation in her hear- 
ing, alone repreſſed, at that agitated 


moment, the avowal of every ſentation 
with which his heart was labouring. 


« But when, he added N ſhall I ceale 10 
do rejoice that I had liſtened to the good 
landlady's hiſtory of a ſick gueſt, while 
all conjecture was ſo remote from whom 
it might bel when I am tempted to 
turn aſide from a tale of diſtreſs, I will | 
recollect what I owe to having given 
one ear!” Loſt in wonder at what eould 
have brought her to ſuch a ſituation, and 
_ diſturbed how to preſent himſelf at the 
_ rectory, till fixed in his plans, he had 


ridden to the half-way houſe that morn- 


ing, to enquire concerning the corpſe 

that Mrs. Marl had mentioned—and _ 
there — while he was ſpeaking with 
her, the little maid brought down two 

8 letters | 
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letters one of them directed to 3208 


ſelf.— 


155 What a rapid tragen f cried he, 
was then mine, from regrets that 
robbed life of all charms, to proſpects 

which paint it in its moſt vivid colours of 
happineſs! from wavering the moſt de- 

_ plorable, to reſolutions of expiating by a 
whole life of devoted fondneſs, the bar- 

barous wayw -ardneſs that could deprive 

me, for one wilful moment, of. the ex- 
quiſite felicity of my lot ! -" 
« But {till,” ſaid Camilla, 1 00 not 
quite underſtand how you came in that 
room this morning? and how you autho- 


7 rized yourſelf to overhear my confeſſions 3 


to my Mother ?” 
Recollect my acknowledged accom- 
plice before you hazard any blame! 
When I came hither - ſomewhat, I con- 
feſs, within my given hour, Mr. Tyrold 
received me himſelf at the door. He 
told me I was too ſoon, and took me 
into the front parlour. The partition is 
thin. 1 heard my name ſpoken by Mrs. 
Tyrold, 
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Tyrold, and the gentle voice of my Ca- 


milla, in accents yet more gentle than 


even that voice ever ſpoke before, an- 
ſwering ſome queſtion; I was not my- 
ſelf, at firſt, aware of its tenour---but 


When, unavoidably, [ gathered it --- when 
I heard words fo beautifully harmonizing 
with what I had ſo lately perufed — L 
would inftantly have ventured into the 
room; but Mr. Tyrold feared ſurpriſing 
 'you—you went on—my faſcinated -ſoul 
dliveſted me of obedience—of caution— _ 
_ of all but joy and gratitude---and he 
could no longer reſtrain me. And now 
with which of her offenders will my Ca- 


milla quarrel ?” 


„With neither, I believe, juſt at pre- 
= ent. The conſpiracy is ſo complex, and 


even my Mother ſo nearly a party con- 


cerned, that I dare not riſk the unequal 
| conteſt. I muſt only, in future,” .added 

' the, ſmiling, * ſpeak ill of you---and 

then you will find leſs pleaſure in the 


thinneſs of a partition!“ 


Faithfully ſhe returned his commu- 
YOL, Fr AA nication, 
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nication, by the fulleſt, moſt cand id, 4nd 


— unſparing account of every tranſaction 


of her ſhort life, from the {till ſhorter 
period of its being put into voluntary | 


g motion. With nearly breathleſs 1 ntere |, | 4 
he liſtened to the detail of her tranſ- 


actions with Sir Sedley Clarendel, with 
' Pity to her debts, and with horrour to 


ber difficulties. But when, through the 


hole ingenuous narration, he found him- 
155 ſelf the conſtant object of every view, 
the ultimate motive to every action, even 


2 where leaſt it appeared, his happineſs, 


e forget that ſorrow had ever been known | 


to her. 


They then . of her two 8 
Mrs. Arlbery, and Mrs. Berlinton ; and 


and his gratitude, made Camilla ſoon 


though ſhe was animated in her praiſe of 


| the good qualities of the firſt, and the 
ſweet attraction of the laſt, ſhe confeſſed 
the danger, for one ſo new in the world, of 


cChuſing friends diſtin from thoſe of her 


family; and voluntarily promiſed, during 
ber preſent ſeaſon of inexperience, to — 
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poſe the future choice of her connections, 
where ſhe could never be happy without, 
their approvance. _ : 


The two hundred pounds to Sir Sedley 
Clarendel, he determined, on the very day 


5 that Camilla ſhould be his, to return to the 


| Baronet, under the privilege, and in the 


_ of paying it for a brother. 


In conference thus ſoftly balſamic to 
every paſt wound, and thus deliciouſly 


opening to that ſummit of earthly felicity 


confidence unlimited entwined around 
affection unbounded hours might have 
paſſed, unnumbered and unawares, had 
not prudence forced a ſeparation, for the 
repoſe of Camulla. 
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nA f. xiv. 


Lo he wil Touches of the Picture. 


ATE as Edgar quitted the rectory, 
: he went not ſtraight to Beech Park; 
every tie both of friendſhip and pro- 
priety carried him firſt to Dr. March- 
mont; who had too much feeling to 
wonder at the power of his late incite- 
ments, and too much goodneſs of heart 


not to felicitate him upon their iſſue, | 
though he ſighed at the recollection of _ 


the diſappointments whence his own | 


doubting counſel originated. Twice be- 


trayed in his deareſt expectations, he had 
formed two criterions from his peculiar 
experience, by which he had ſettled his 
opinion of the whole female ſex; and 
where opinion may humour ſyſtematic 
Prepoſſeſſion, who ſhall build upon his 
virtue or wiſdom to guard the tran- 
ſparency of his impartialit ? 
The Rowing day, the Weſtwyns pre- 
ſented 
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f ſeated: themſelves at Etherington; hur 


ried from a tour they were taking through 5 


| Devonſhire and Cornwall, by intelligence 
which had reached them that Sir Hugh 
Tyrold was ruined, and Cleves was to 


be let. They met, by chance, with Edgar 


alone in the parlour ; and the joy of the 
old gentleman in hearing how ſmall a 
part of the rumour was founded in fact, 

made him ſhake hands with him as cor- 


dially for ſetting him right, as Edgar 1 
welcomed his kindneſs, from the pleaſure 


afforded by the fight of ſuch primitive 
regard. But when, preſuming upon his 
peculiar intimacy in the family, as ward 
of Mr. Tyrold, though without yet 
daring to avow his approaching nearer 
affinity, Edgar inſiſted upon his ſuperior | 


claim for ſupplanting them in taking - 


charge of the debt of his guardian ; ; Mr. 
Weſtwyn, almoſt angrily, proteſted he | 
would let no man upon earth, let him 
be whoſe ward he pleaſed, ſhew more re- 
ſpect than himſelf for the brother of Sir 
Hugh Tos. « And Hal thinks the 

Ws * ſame 
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' fame too,” he added, © or he's no fon 

of mine. And fo he'll ſoon ſhew you, 

in a way you can't gueſs, I give you my 

word. At leaſt that's my opinion.“ 
He then took his ſon apart, and ab- 


ruptly whiſpered to him, © As that pretty ; 


girl you and I took ſuch a fancy to, at 
Southton, ſerved us in that ſhabby man- 
ner, becauſe of meeting with that old 


55 Lord, it' s my opinion you'd do the right wes 


thing to take her ſiſter; who's pretty 


near as pretty, and gives herſelf no airs; 


and that will be ſhewing reſpe& for 


5 my worthy old friend, now "he's down in 


the world; which is exactly that he did 4 


for me een J was down myſelf. For | 


if he had not lent me that thouſand 


pounds I told you of, when not a re- 


lation I had would lend me a hun- 
dred, I might have been ruined before 
ever you were born. Come, tell me your 
mind Hal! off or on? don't ſtand ſhilly 
fhally ; it's what I can't bear; ſpeak ho- 
neſtly; I wen't have your choice con- 
trolled; only this one thing I muſt tell 
35 3 you 
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you without ceremony, I ſhall never 
think well of you again as long as ever 
I live, if you demur ſo much as a mo- 
ment. Its what I can't bear; it Yn't 


doing a thing „* Tean't fay - oy 


I lite it.“ 5 
The appearance of 1 relieved the- 


. immediate embarraſſment of Henry, while 
the modeſt pleaſure with which ſhe re- 


ceived them confirmed the partiality of 
both. The eagerneſs, however, of the 
father, admitted of no delay, and when 
Sir Hugh entered the room, the ſon's 
aſſent being obtained, he warmly de · 
manded the fair Lavinia for his daugliters 
_ in-law, 
Sir Hugh received the ——_ with 
the moſt copious ſatisfaction; Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyrold with equal, though more 
anxious delight; and Lavinia herſelf with 
bluſhing but unaffected bopes of hap- 
pineſs. 


Whatever was jinown to Sir Hugh, 


no cautions, nor even his own beſt de- 
ſigns, could fave from being known to _ 
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the whole houſe. FE ugenia, therefore, 
was unavoidably inſormed of this tranſ- 
action; and the generous pleaſure with 
which ſhe revived from the almoſt ſet- 
tled melancholy left upon her, by con- 
tinual misfortunes, juſtified the impa- 
tience of Edgar to accelerate the al- 
lowed period for publiſhing his own | 
r hiſtory. 
Eugenia wept with joy at Alben 5 
precious of her beloved ſiſter, through 
whom, and her other dear friends, he 
Was alone, ſhe faid, ſuſceptible of joy, 
though to all ſorrow ſhe henceforth: bid 
adieu, For henceforth,” ſhe cried, I 


mean to regard ;nyſelf as if already | 


had paſſed the buſy period of youth and 
of life, and were only a ſpectatreſs of 


a others. F or this purpoſe, I have begun 


writing my memoirs, which will amuſe 
my folitude, and confirm my—1 hope, 
 Phtolophical iea.”*--- 

She then produced the opening of | her 
intended book. 
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SECTION I. 


No blooming coquette, elated with adulation and 

c triumphant with conqueſt, here counts the glories of 
her eyes, or enumerates the train of her adorers : no 
e heauteous prude, repines at the fatigue of admiration, 
c nor bewails the neceſſity of tyranny : O gentle reader! 
you have the ſtory of one from whom fate has with- | 
& held all the ney of vanity, all the man of cru 


ce elty — ! 
« Tor e, ” interrupted the young bay. : 

grapher, „will follow my portrait, and 
then this further addreſs to 


« readers.” | 
Oye, who, young and fair, revel j in the Attractions : 
«of beauty, and exult in the pride of Mxiration, ſay, 
« where is your envy of the heireſs to whom fortune 
« comes with ſuch alloys? And which, however diſ- 
4 treſſed or impoveriſhed, would accept my income with 
M wy perſonal defects? | 
Ve, too, O lords of the creation, mighty men ! im- 
« pute not to native vanity the repining fpirit. with 
« which I lament the loſs of beauty; attribute not to the 
e innate weakneſs of my ſex, the concern I confeſs for 
© my deformity ; nor to feminine littleneis of ſoul, a re- 
„ gret of which the true ſource is to be traced to your 
_ © own boſoms, and ſprings from your own taftes : for 
the value you yourſelves ſet upon external attractions, 
your own neglect has taught me to know; and the in- 
“ differency with which you conſider all aſe: your own 


& open has inſtructed me to feel. | 
N Ag | Camilla 
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Camilla ſought to diſſuade her from 


kel iam ſo afflictive, and retroſpections 
ſo poignant; but they aided her, ſhe ſaid, 
in her taſk of acquiring compoſure for 
the regulation of her future life. 


Edgar now received permiſſion to 
1 75 make his communication to the Baronet. 


The joy with which Sir Hugh heard 
it, was for ſome time over-clouded by 


doubt. My dear Mr. young Edgar,” he 
ſaid, © in caſe you don't know your own 


mind yet, in the point of its not changing | 
again, as it did before, I'd as leave you 


would nottell me of it till you've taken the 


Proper time to be at a certainty; frettings 
about theſe ups and downs, being what 
do no good to me, in point of the gout.” 
But when thoroughly re- aſſured, Well,” 
he cried, © this is juſt the thing I ſhould 
have choſe out of all our misfortunes, be- 


ing what makes me happier than ever I 


was in my life; except once before on the = 
very ſame account, which all turned out 
to end in nothing: which, I hope, won't 
happen any more: for now I've _ 6 
* 4 
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5 pay off all our debts, and then I may go 


back again to Cleves, which J ſhall be 
glad enough to do, it being but an 


avwkward thing to a man, after he's 2 


boyhood, having no home of his own.” 
A figh at the recollection of the change 
in his ſituation, ſince his plan was laſt 


agitated, checked his felicity, and de- > 


preſſed even that of Edgar, who, with 
the moſt tender earneſtneſs, beſought his 
leave to advance the ſum requiſite to re- 


turn him tranquilly to his manſion; but 


who could not prevail, till Camilla joined. 


| in the petition, and permitted Edgar, in | 


both their names to entreat, as their 
deareſt with, that they might be united, 


according to the firſt arrangement, from. 
- _  Cleves. 


preparations were rapidly made for re- 

inſtating him in his dwelling, and for the 

double marriages deſtined to take place 

upon his return. - 
Well, then, this,” cried he, as he - 

7 3 _ them his tendereſt bleſſings 
: 4246 and 


This the Baronet could not reiſt; and. 
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and careſſes, « is the oddeſt of all My 
dear little Camilla, that I took all my 
5 fortune from, is the very perſon to give 
me her's as ſoon as ever ſhe gets it! as 
well as my own houſe over my old head 
again, after my turning her, as one may 


ſay, out of it! which is a thing as curious, 
in point of us poor ignorant mortals, as 


as if my brother had put it in a ſermon.” 
duch turns in the tide of fortune,” 
faid Mr. Tyrold, © are amongſt the hap- 
pieſt leſſons of humanity, where thoſe 
who have ſerved the humble and helplefs 


from motives of pure difintereſtedneſs, 


find they have made uſeful friends for 


thenzſelves, in the Freun viciſſitudes 


of our unſtable condition.“ 
„Why, then, there's but one thing 
more, by what I can make out,” ſaid the 
| Baronet, © that need be much upon my 
mind, and that I've been thinking ſome 
time about, in point of forming a ſcheme 
to get rid of, which I think I've got a 
pretty good one: for here's Lavinia go- 
ing to be married to the very oldeſt friend 
| Thave 
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I have in the world; that is, to his ſon, 
which is the ſame thing in point of bring- 
ing us all together; and my own dear 


little girl, to the beſt gentleman in the 
county, except for that one thing of going 
off at the firſt, which I dare ſay he did not 


. mean, for which reaſon J ſhall mention it 


no more: and Indiana, to one of thoſe 


young captains, that I can't pretend I 


know much of; but that's very excuſable 


in ſo young a perſon, not having had 
much head from the beginning; ; which 
4 always make allowance for; my own _ 
not being over extraordinary: and Eu- 

genia, poor thing, being a widow already; 


for which God he praiſed; which I hope 
is no fin, in point of the poor lad that's 
gone not belonging to any of us, by what 
l can make out, except by his own doing 
whether we would or not ; which, how- 


ever, is neither here nor there, now he's 
gone; for Eugenia being no beauty, and 
Clermont having as good as ſaid ſo, FE: 


ſuppoſe ſhe thought ſhe muſt not be too 


difficult; wiuch 1 18 a thing young girls 
1 5 15 e 
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are apt to fall into; and boys too, for 
the matter of that; for, by what I can 
make out of life, I don't ſee but what a 
ſcholar thinks a girl had better be pretty 
ns than not, as much as another man.“ 
„But what, my dear brother,” ſaid _ 
Mfr. Tyrold, © is your new diſtreſs and "ij 
new ſcheme?” 
Why I can't ſay but what I'm a lit- 
tle put out, that Indiana ſhould forget 
poor Mrs. Margland, in the particular of 
"aſking her to go to live with her; which, 
however, I dare ſay ſhe can't help, thoſe 
young captains commonly not over lik- 
ing having elderly perſons about them; 
not that J mean to gueſs her age, which 
I take to be fifty, and upwards; which 
is no point of ours. But the thing Im 
thinking of is Dr. Orkborne, i in the caſe. 
of their marrying one another.” 
« My dear brother! has any ſuch I 
idea occurred to them? = 
„Not as I know of; but Indiana 
having done with one, and Eugenia with 
the other, and me, Lord help me! not 
E wanting N 
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wanting either of them, why what can 1 
do if they won't? the Doctor's aſked to 
go to town, for the ſake of printing his 
papers, which I begged him not to hurry, 

for I'm but little fit for learned conver- 


ſation juſt now; though when he's here, | 
be commonly ſays nothing; only taking 


out his tablets to write down ſomething 
that comes into his head, as I ſuppoſe: 

which I can't ſay is very entertaining in 
the light of a companion. However, as 
to his having called me a blockhead, it's 


= what I take umbrage at, not being a 13 


nature, which nobody has a right to be 


angry at. Beſides, as to his having a little 


pride, it's what I owe him no ill-will for; 
a ſcholar having nothing elſe but his 

learning, is excuſable for making the moſt 
of it. However, if they would marry 
one another, I can't but ſay I ſhould 
take it very well of them. The only 
thing I know againſt it, is the mortal diſ- 
| like they have to one another: and that, 
my dear brother, is the point I want 
. FONT to 
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to conſult you about; for then we mal 
be got off all round: which would be a 


great thing off my mind.“ 


When the happy day arrived op re- 
turning to Cleves, Sir Hugh re- took poſ- 


ſeſſion of his hoſpitable manſion, amidſt 


the tendereſt felicitations of his fond fa- 
mily, and the almoſt clamorous rejoicings 


of the aſſembled poor of the neighbour- N 


hood: and the following morning, Mr. 
Tyrold gave the hand of Lavinia to 


Harry Weſtwyn, and Dr. Marchmont 


united them; and Edgar, glowing with 


| happineſs, now purified from any alloy, 


received from the fame revered hand, 


and owed to the ſame honoured voice, 


the final and laſting poſſeſſion of the 


| tearful, but happy Camilla. 


* * „ 

What further remains to finiſh this 
ſmall ſketch of a Picture of Youth, 1 
be compriſed in a few pages. 
Indiana was more fortunate in her 
northern expedition, than experiments of 

Se. that 
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9 that nature commonly prove. Macderſey 
was a man of honour, and poſſeſſed bet- 
ter claims to her than he had either lan- 

guage or {kill to explain: but the good 
Lord O'Lerney, who, to benevolence the 
moſt chearful, and keenneſs the leaſt ſe- 
vere, joined judgment and generoſity, | 
| acted as the guardian of his kinſman, and 
placed the young couple in n = 
and comfort. ' 
| The profeſſion of Macderſey ing 
: him to ſojourn frequently in country _ 
| | quarters, Indiana, when the firſt novelty 
of tEte-a-tetes was over, wiſhed again for 
the conſtant adulatreſs of her charms and 
_ endowments, and, to the inexpreſſible rap- 
ture of Sir Hugh, ſolicited Miſs Marg- 
land to be her companion: and the influ- 
ence of conſtant flattery was. ſo ſeduc- 
tive to her weak mind, that, though 1n- - 
ſenſible to the higher motive of cheriſh- 
ing her in remembrance of her long cares, 
ſhe was fo ſpoilt by her blandiſhments, 
and fo accuſtomed. to her management, 
that ſhe parted from her no more. 
Lavinia, 
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| Lavinia, with her deſerving partner; ] 


i "hi a month between Cleves and Ether- 

ington, and then accompanied him and 

his fond father to their Yorkſhire eſtate 
and reſidence. Like all characters of 
radical worth, ſhe grew daily upon the 

eſteem and affection of her new family, 

and found. in her huſband as marked a 

contraſt with Clermont Lynmere, to an- 

nul all Hypotheſis of Education, as Lord 

_ OfLerney, cool, rational, and penetrating, 

oppoſed to Macderſey, wild, excentric, 
and vehement, offered againſt all that is 
National. Brought up under the ſame 
tutor, the ſame maſters, and at the ſame 

univerſity, with equal care, equal expence, | 


equal opportunities of every kind, Cler- 


mont turned out conceited, voluptuous, 
and ſhallow; Henry modeſt, full of 
feeling, and ſtored with intelligence. 


Lionel, firſt enraged, but next tamed, 


by the diſinheritance which he had 
drawn upon himſelf, had ample ſubject ; 
in his diſappointment to keep alive his 


repentance: * And —_ enabled to 
+ -- gen: i 
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| return from baniſhment, by the ignomi- | 
nious condemnation, with another cul- 
prit, of the late partner in his guilt, he 
felt ſo lowered from his fallen pape LG 
and fo gloomy from his altered ſpirits, 


that when his parents, ſatisfied with his 


puniſhment, held out the olive-branch 
to invite him home, he came forth again 
rather as if condemned, than forgivenz. 
and, wholly wanting fortitude either to 


ſee or to avoid his former aſſociates, he 


procured an appointment that carried 
him abroad, where his friends induced 


| him to remain, till his bad habits, as wel! 


as bad connections, were forgotten, and = 


time aided adverſity EY din a new 
character. 3 
Clermont, for a bis wks Vie 355 
a commiſſion, fixed himſelf in the army; 
though with no greater love of his coun- 
try, than was appendant to the opportu- 

nity it afforded of ſhewing his fine rn 
to regimental advantage. | 
Mrs. Arlbery was amongſt the firſt, to 
haſten with b congratulations: to Camilla. 
* e With 
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With too much underſtanding to o betray 0 
her pique upon the errour of her judg- 
ment, as to the means of attaching Man- 
dllebert, ſhe. had too much goodneſs of 

| heart not to rejoice in the happineſs "1h 
her young friend. 8 
Mrs. Liſſin, who Ache har in 
the wedding viſit, confeſſed herſelf the : 
moſt diſappointed and diſtreſſed of hu- 
man beings. She had not, ſhe ſaid, half 
ſo much liberty as when ſhe lived with _ 
her Papa, and heartily repented marrying, 7 


and wiſhed ſhe had never thought of it. I 


The ſervants were always teazing her for 
orders and directions; every thing that 
went wrong, it was always ſhe who was 
aſked why it was not right; when ſhe 
wanted to be driving dbout alt day, the 
coachman always ſaid it was too much 
for the horſes; when ſhe travelled, the 
maids always aſked her what muſt be 


packed up; if ſhe happened to be out at 1 


dinner time, Mr. Liſſin found fault with 
every thing's being cold: if ſhe wanted 


0 do een ſhe liked, he ſaid ſhe 


had 
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bad better let it alone; ac in fine, 
| her violent deſire for this ſtate of free 
dom, ended in conceiving it a ſtate of 
bondage; ſhe found her own. houſe the 
houſe of which ſhe muſt take the charge; 


5 5 being er o miſtreſs, having the burthen 
of ſuperintending a whole family, and 


: being married, becoming the property of 
another, to whom ſhe made over a legal 


right to treat her juſt as he pleaſed. _ 


And as ſhe had choſen neither for cha- 
_ rafter, nor for diſpoſition, neither from 
_ ſympathy nor reſpe&, ſhe found it hard 


to ſubmit where ſhe meant to become 


independent, and difficult to take the 
cares where ſhe had made no proviſion 

for the ſolaces of domeſtic life. 
The notable Mrs. Mittin contrived 
fo" to ſo uſefully ingratiate herſelf in 


the favour of Mr. Dennel, that, in the 


full perfuaſion ſhe would fave him half 

his annual expences, he married her: but 

ber friend, Mr. Clykes, was robbed in his 
journey. home of the caſh which he had _ 
1o . gained. . 


| The ; 
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The firſt care of Edgar was to char 1 


5 every debt in which Camilla had borne 
any ſliare, and then to make over to La- A 
vinia the little portion intended to be | 
parted between the ſiſters. Henry would 
have reſiſted; but Mr. Tyrold knew the 


fortune of Edgar to be fully adequate 


to his generoſity, and ſuſtained the pro- 
poſition. Sir Sedley Clarendel received 
his two hundred pounds without oppo- 
ſition, though with ſurpriſe; and was 
dubious whether to rejoice in the ſhackles 
be had eſcaped, or to lament the charmer 8 
i de had loft. ------ 3 


Sire would fullet no en bim 
felf to clear the debts of his two ne- 


phews, or refund what had been advanc- 
ed by his excellent old friend Mr. 
Weſtwyn. 
vants, liberally recompenſed their mar- 
ed attachment, provided particularly for 
good old Jacob; and took upon him- | 


He called back all his ſer- 


tillon who meant to reſcue Eugenia. | 


The | 


Lord O'Lerney was s ſedulouſy I 
by Edgar, who had the infinite happineſs, 
to ſee Camilla a ſelected friend of Lady 


. 
The priſoner and his wife, now + acts 1 


| eſtabliſhed cottagers, were the firſt, at | 
= the entrance of Beech Park, to welcome 
the bride and bridegroom; and little 
Peggy Higden was ſent for unmediately, 
and placed, with extremeſt kindneſs, = 
where ſhe might Tp. in uſe and in ; 


profit. 


Ilſabella Lby, whoſe benevolent care of 
ber in the ſeaſon of her utter diſtreſs, had 


| ſoftly enchained her tendereſt gratitude, 
and had excited in himſelf an almoſt . 


adoring reſpect. 


Melmond had l in time the \ 


_ caution of Camilla, to prevent the meet- 
ing to which the baſeneſs of Bellamy was 


.V 


deluding his miſguided ſiſter, through her ö 
- Own wild theories. He forbore to blaſt 
ber fame by calling him publicly to 


account; and 'ere further arts could be X 


Practiſed, Bellamy was no more. 
| Mrs. Berlinton, in the ſhock of ſul- 
4 . ſhut berſelf ap from the 


world. 
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world. Claims of debts of honour, Ulich 1 
ſhe had no means to anſwer, purſued her 
in her retreat; ſhe became at once the 
prey of grief, repentance, and ſhame; and 
her mind was yet young enough in wrong, 
to be penetrated by the early chaſtiſement 

of calamity. Removed from the whirl 
of pleaſure, which takes reflexion from 


action, and feeling from thought, ſhe | 


reviewed, with poignant contrition, her 
graceleſs miſconduct with regard to Eu- 
genia, deteſted her infatuation, and hum 
bled herſelf to implore forgiveneſs. Her 
aunt ſeized the agitating moment of 
ſelf. upbraiding and worldly diſguſt, to 
impreſs upon her fears the leſſons of her 
opening life: and thus, repulſed from 
paſſion, and ſickened of diſſipation, 
though too illiberally inſtructed for chear- 
ful and rational piety, ſhe was happily 
| ſnatched from utter ruin by protecting, 
though excentric enthuſiaſm. 
Eugenia, for ſome time, continued in I 
voluntary ſecluſion, happily reaping from 
the fruits of her education and her vir- 
tues, reſources and reflexions for retire- 
„ Es - A 


ment, that robbed it 55 g jr " 
name, the recollection of Bellamy, always 


made her ſhudder, but the peace of per- 


fect innocence was ſoon reſtored to her 
mind. The ſufferings of Mrs. Berlinton 
from ſelf-reproach, taught her yet more 
fully to value the felicity of blameleſs- 8 

neſs; and the generous liberality of her 
character, made the firſt inducement ſhe 

felt for exertion, the benevolence of _ 
giving ſolace to a h who bad i = 


| Jured her. 


 Melmond, tong net has 3 . 
and diſguſted with all that had rivalled it 
in his mind, with the fervour of ſincerity, 
yet diffidence of ſhame and regret, now 
fearfully ſought the favour he before had 
reluctantly received. But Eugenia re- 
treated. She had no courage for a new 
engagement, no faith for new vows, no 
| hope for new happineſs: till his really ex- I 
emplary character, with. the ſympathy of 
his feelings, and the ſimilarity of his taſte 
and turn of mind with her own, made the 
Tyrolds, when they perceived his aſcend- 
ance, ſecond ** wiſhes. Approbation 
© "VOL, v. | ſo . 
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{6 lacred, joined to a prepoſſeſſion ſo 
tender, ſoon conquered every timid di.. 
5 ficulty 1 in the ingenuous Eugenia; who 
in his well earnt eſteem, and grateful 
affection, received, at length, the recom- 
pence of every exerted virtue, and tjhe 
ſolace of every paſt ſuffering. Melmond, 
min a companion delighting in all his fa- 
 woutite purſuits, and capable of joining 
even in his ſeverer ſtudies, found a charm 
d 0ð beguile from him all former regret, 
while reaſon and experience endeared his 
ultimate choice. Eugenia once loved, 
uus loved for ever. Where her counte - 
on Was forgotten; while her voice was 
| heard, her figure was unobſerved; where 
her virtues were known, they ſeemed but 


to:be 2 a her Sand misfore 


X tunes; _ mT +: vs ; fy! SoHo 


he Pani was kad. to * i het 
thus unexpe&tedly happy, and ſoon tranſ- 


ferred to Melmond the claſſical reſpe& | 
Which Clermont had forfeited, when he 


concurred with Eugenia in a petition, 


that Dr. 96 gut further de- 


. 4 0 . 


his acceptance. 


With joy a e to that thankfol- . 
neſs which may be called the beauty of 

pPiety, the virtuous Tyrolds, as their firſt 
bleſſings, received theſe bleſſings of theit 
children: and the beneficent Sir Hugh felt 
ei wiſh ſo ſatisfied, he could ſcarcely NT 
occupy himſelf again with a proje& - -— 
fave a maxim of prudence, drawn from 
his own experience, which he daily plan- 
ned teaching to the little generation riſing 
around him; To avoid, from the diſaſ- 
ters of their Uncle, the Dangers and 5 
 Lemiptations, to their Deſcendants, of 


Hinein Collateral Expectations,” | 


Thus ended the long conflicts 
doubts, cli wm and fufferings of 
Edgar and Camilla; who, without one 
inevitable calamity, one unavoidable 


diſtreſs, fo nearly fell the ſacrifice to 
the two extremes of Imprudence, 


and 
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1 might be enabled to retire to his 60wn' 
pPlwKkẽas and purſuits, with ſuch juſt and ho+ 
nourable conſideration for labours he well 
| knew how to appreciate, as his Grd Mr: 
Tyrold ſhould Judge to be e 0 
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and Suſpicion, to the natural heedleſſ 


neſs of youth unguided, or to the ac- 
quired diſtruſt of experience that hal 
been wounded. Edgar, by generous | 


confidence, became the repoſitory of her | 


every thought ; and her friends read her 2 ' 


exquiſite lot in a gaiety no longer to be — 
feared: while, faithful to his word, ma- 
ing Etherington, Cleves, and Beech Park, | 


his alternate dwellings, he rarely parted _ | 
ber from her fond Parents and enraptured | 
Uncle. And Dr. Marchmont, as he faw the | 
| pure innocence, open frankneſs, and fpot- | 


leſs honiout of her heart, found her virtues, 


1 her errours, her facility, or her deſperation, 1 | 


but A PICTURE OF YOUTH; 
and regretting the falſe light given by the 


| ſpirit of compariſan, in the hypotheſis 
which he had formed from individual ex- 


perience, acknowledged its injuſtice, its 
narrowneſs, and its arrogance. What, 
at laſt, ſo diverſified as man? what ſo 

little to be Judged by his fellow * 
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